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Brimfield Points the Way 


On Boarp TRAIN FROM BRIMFIELD, ILL., May 19—Never have the broad, 
fertile, gently rolling fields of Illinois seemed more beautiful or to promise 
a more bounteous crop than this year. Perhaps these fields are celebrating 
in their way the great victory, just as the people of the community of 
Brimfield are celebrating it. The land is warm and sunkissed and is giving 
bountifully in splendid 


be erected. A stock company was formed and was promptly incorporated 
with $10,000 capital stock. Seven directors were elected as follows: Dr. 
J. C. Moore, O. F. Kelly, D. H. Johnson, H. O. Cady, H. A. Blundy, Albert 
Maher and A. Pacey. Two were farmers, the rest business men of the town. 
At another meeting, shortly afterward, a building committee consisting of 


Dr. J. C. Moore, O. F. Kelly 





crops; the people of the 
community of Brimfield are 
strong and virile and typify 
the spirit that helped Amer 
ica win the war, and now, 
thru its community center, 
Brimfield is preparing to 
perpetuate in the coming 
generations the high ideals 
and aims that caused Amer- 
ica to make war. The people 
of the community of Brim- 
field are erecting a splendid 
community building and 
have dedicated it to those 
of their sons who served in 
the army and navy. 

The town of Brimfield is 
not large, there being prob- 
ably not to exceed 700 
people within the corporate 
limits; the community of 
Brimfield is larger and em- 
braces all that territory 
‘from which the business 
men of the town draw 
trade, tho the population 
does not exceed 2,000. In 
Brimfield today they are 
not talking of the town of 
Brimfield, but the commu- 
nity of Brimfield, the limits 
of which have been 
stretched out to take in all 
the country people whose 
interests center in Brim- 
field. In other words, the 
social limits of the town 
have been moved out to em- 
brace the :ountry, and no 
longer are the citizens of 
that section divided into 
farmers or townspeople— 
they are citizens of the 
community of Brimfield, 
working together for the 
good and uplift of the community. There they recognize that the welfare 
of the townspeople is bound up in the welfare of the country people, and 
vice versa. Therefore they are sitting down together to solve the problem 
in a truly democratic manner. For a number of years there have been men 
in this community who are much interested in community development and 
gradually they did missionary work until the people generally realized the 
need of a community center. 

In March, 1918, a number of the citizens of the community of Brimfield 
met and decided that it was absolutely essential that a community building 











and D, H. Johnson was ap- 
pointed and was given au- 
thority by the board of 
directors to secure plans for 
a desirable building and to 
start construction at once. 
After an investigation this 
committee found that a de- 
sirable building could not 
be built for $10,000, so the 
capital stock was raised to 
$20,000. 

The Brimfield Community 
Co. is not a money making 
concern; it is a community 
building company and will 
pay its dividends in better 
citizens. The stock, there- 
fore was divided into 
shares of $25 and was sold 
to the citizens of the com- 
munity, but no shareholder 
is allowed to hold more than 
ten shares. This assures a 
wide distribution of the 
stock and a very general 
feeling of personal owner- 
ship and interest in the 
building. The stockholders 
at present number about 
200 men and women, hold- 
ing from one to ten shares 
each. A great deal of this 
stock has been bought by 
country people, and some of 
of the men in the army 
have sent back messages that 
asked to have stock purchased 
for them. 

Just when or how was 
originated the idea that the 
building should be dedi- 
cated to those in war serv- 
ice as a mark of apprecia- 
tion could not be deter- 
mined from talks with a 
number of citizens. Different citizens advanced different theories, but 
apparently the idea gradually grew up in the minds of the people that 
this building would be the most fitting memorial that it would be possible 
to arrange. Not only could it be enjoyed and appreciated by those who 
returned from the war, but it could be used continually to build up the 
community spirit of the people and especially the young people. . As soon 
as it was determined to dedicate the building to the soldiers and sailors 
it became much easier to sell the stock, tho the stock was taken just as 
(Concluded on Page 47) 








TWO VIEWS OF THE BRIMFIELD COMMUNITY HOUSE 
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California White Pine 


—the big trade-building lumber 


for both retail dealers and factory 
buyers. The beauty, quality and 
durability of this lumber makes it 
admirably suited for interior and 
exterior purposes. If you are a 
“stickler’’ for uniform quality and 
grading, let us suggest a mixed 
car order of 


Weed Quality 
Lath and Lumber 


Write today for delivered prices and grading rules 


Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 








Some of our dry stock awaiting your orders. 























Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





We have a 
Choice lot of 


Dry Northern 
Hardwoods 


Don’t buy anything 
until you get our 


a prices on 
‘ Hard Maple, Birch, 
Basswood, Elm 
Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers . 
and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 
Green Bay, ~” "Sian" * Wisconsin 
WATCH THIS SPACE. 














Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 


“i 
GID 
7 7 ™ 

Lumber <",W > Lath 

Ne 7 
Sales Office: uted 

1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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THAT FORESTRY has not yet taken its proper place 
in popular education is suggested by a McCutcheon 
cartoon in the Tribune last week entitled ‘‘ Unter 
der Linden.’’ The basswood tree there represented 
has leaves more nearly resembling butternut. 


TuE IDEA of selling advertising promotion to the 
industry on a 3-year monthly instalment plan was 
probably not taken from the way some people sell 
lumber; because they do not have as definite an 
idea as that regarding when the money is to be 
paid them. 


THE FLOOD of bulletins being sent out by innum- 
erable Government bureaus is proving of value to 
the correspondents of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The bulletins are printed on one side only and so 
the correspondents cross out the printed matter and 
write their accounts of local lumber happenings on 
the back. 


THE RECENT initial shipment of 120,000 feet of 
southern pine from New Orleans to Norway to be 
used for house building indicates that as America 
can export to Norway, which has always been a 
lumber exporting country, there is no reason why 
she should not make shipments to any European 
country. 





IT 1s somewhat interesting to note that altho 
the Canadian Government rejected the daylight 
saving plan the railroads have found it necessary to 
adopt it in order to work conveniently with those 
in the United States, and the larger cities have 
followed suit, with the result that the plan is al- 
most universally used there. 


THE scHooL of forestry of the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, has found its new corre- 
spondence course in ‘‘ Lumber and Its Uses’’ very 
popular, the enrollment exceeding its expectations. 
This course is designed to be of special value to 
lumber dealers and salesmen, carpenters and build- 
ers, manual training teachers and others. 





POTASH FROM wood ashes, of a value of a little 
over half-a-million dollars, was produced in 1917 
by forty-nine firms. This, however, was only 2 
percent of the total production in the United States. 
It is interesting to know that practically only 
chemically pure potash salts produced in the United 
States are being refined from wood ashes. 


FRANK FARRINGTON suggests in this issue that 
the lumber dealer build small standard garages 
and have one always in stock at the yard ready to 
sell and move on wheels to the desired location. 
Van Pelt & Cox, of Princeville, Ill., have gone this 
idea one better, as their shop turns out small farm 
requirements from pig troughs up to chicken 
houses and other small buildings, ready for sale 
to the farmers. 





Modern Agriculture Demands More 
Equitable Farm Leases 


Farm tenancy in the United States probably is 


on the increase, tho so far as available statistics. 


afford a basis for conclusions in the matter it 
would appear that the increase is not so rapid as 
sometimes has been thought. Many forces are 
operating to encourage farm ownership as well 
as to perpetuate farm occupation by farm owners. 
Most of the conveniences that hitherto have 
drawn the well-to-do farmer to village or city 
have been brought to the farm itself, and thus 
one of the potent attractions to urban residence 
has been neutralized. Disproportionate increases 
in rural and urban population sometimes have 
led to the conclusion that city growth has been 
made largely at the expense of the country. Per- 
haps the country’s loss and the city’s gain have 
been more in enterprise than in numbers; because 
the city in the past has made bigger bids for that 
quality than has the country. : 

Nevertheless, there are phases of the tenancy 
question that are of vital community concern, 
and therefore the public interest may require 
that steps be taken to remedy defects in present 
methods. Generally speaking, farm leases do not 
encourage the tenant to preserve the fertility 
of the soil he cultivates. Many wise farm owners 
require that the tenant shall keep a certain num- 
ber of farm animals, but not as much attention 
is given to this matter as the public interest re- 
quires. Nor does the average lease encourage 
proper crop rotation by insuring compensation to 
the tenant for increases in soil fertility due to 
his efforts but that can be availed of only after 
the termination of his lease. Moreover, the lim- 
ited term of his lease as well as uncertainty re- 
garding the character of his next farm discour- 
ages the tenant from maintaining as large a herd 
of livestock as good farming requires. Stock 
raising is of different kinds, demanding different 
facilities for carrying it on, and the tenant can 
not lease indifferently a farm suited to dairying 
or one suited to the raising of beef cattle. 

While it is true that much of the housing re- 
quired for one class of livestock may be utilized 
for another, yet economy and efficiency demand 
something like specialization in farm building 
construction and arrangement. Closely related to 
the question of providing proper housing for the 
livestock is that of providing proper housing for 
the tenant farmer and his family. It has been 


too often true that these two questions have been 
considered in the order set down here; but if 
a large part of the farming of this country is to 
be done by tenants, then public interest demands 
that the farm home shall be one in which the 
highest standards of living may be maintained. 

It will likely be difficult to convince some farm 


owners that their tenants are entitled to all the 
conveniences really demanded by modern life; 
but if in each farming community organized pub- 
lie sentiment were developed to a pitch where it 
demanded intelligent agricultural methods it is 
conceivable that the time would soon come when 
the ‘‘conservative’’ owner would have difficulty 
in obtaining a ‘‘progressive’’ tenant. With all 
the forces that are operating in behalf of im- 
proved agriculture and a richer rural life, it 
would seem that longer and more liberal leases, 
as well as better farm buildings, will become the 
regular order of the day. This is a question in 
the proper solution of which the lumberman may 
well take an active part. 
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Why Not Erect War Memorials That 
Also Serve Useful Purposes? 


Manifest thruout the country is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of erecting memorial buildings in 
honor of the men who. answered the nation’s call 
and served as soldiers, sailors or marines during 
the great struggle for the liberty of the world. A 
number of communities have already taken steps 
in this direction, and in a few instances the build- 
ings are completed or nearly so. An interesting 
example is that of the little town of Brimfield, IIl., 
which is completing a beautiful community building 
and has dedicated it with appropriate ceremonies 
to the men who enlisted from the town and vicinity. 
This building is described and illustrated in an 
article beginning on the front cover of this issue. 

There is no logical reason why structures pos- 
sessing utility, if of appropriate character and 
beautiful architecture, may not as adequately honor 
the men who enlisted in defense of the flag as the 
conventional monuments of bygone days. This is 
a practical age, and while the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would be the last to advocate or sanction sub- 
ordinating the spiritual significance of our war 
memorials to the purely utilitarian idea it firmly 
believes that in most instances the essential element 
may best be expressed by a structure of dignity and 
beauty erected to serve the people of the community 
rather than merely to be looked at. 

There are many types of buildings appropriate 
for this purpose. Those being chiefly considered 
aré hospitals, schools, stadiums, libraries, town halls 
and community centers. The community building, 
so well exemplified by the Brimfield enterprise, 
should appeal very strongly to the average town- 
and-country community. 

Any memorial structure, it hardly need be said, 
should be designed and built with the ideals of 
dignity and beauty of design, as well as substantial 
construction, primarily in mind. The question of 
cost should be secondary; in any event, there should 
be no skimping anywhere. The memorial idea 
should be expressed in imperishable form by a suit- 
ably inscribed bronze or marble tablet, and the 
building should be dedicated with impressive cere- 
monies. 

Government authorities have expressed unquali- 
fied approval of the idea of erecting memorial 
buildings in honor of the nation’s brave defenders. 
It appeals to the patriotic sentiment and to the 
common sense of the people wherever properly pre- 
sented. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that 
the movement will grow, and suggests that lumber 
dealers foster it to the fullest possible extent in 
their communities. 





Plan Proposed for a National 


Testing Bureau 


The need of definite quality standards for com- 
mercial products is one that is generally recognized 
and such uniform standards of quality are sought 
in a number of different ways. The manufacturer 
of an individual product having its own peculiar 
characteristics of course has this matter in his own 
hands and can regulate it. In a staple product that 
is manufactured in practically the same way by a 
number of manufacturers it is desirable to establish 
uniform grade standards, and this is usually ac- 
complished in much the same way that it has been 
established for lumber by the system of association 
grades. In some instances it becomes important 
from the standpoint of public safety that standards 
be established not merely for products but for 
their application and use. This is particularly true 
in the field of fire protection and hence we find 
standards established by a private institution, the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, for the manufacture of 
a wide line of fire resistive and fire protective ap- 
pliances. In the electrical field, in particular, their 
— gee yay ‘sae governs the manufacture 
and installation of electric materials and appar 
of all kinds. eae 

_ It is now proposed to apply this idea in a na- 
tional way thru the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington. Secretary Redfield of the Department of 
Commerce is sponsor for the idea of what he terms 
‘*Guaranteed Standards in Industry.’? If his 
ideas are put into effect it will be possible for the 
manufacturer of sash and doors, or shingles, or 
paint, or any other product, to submit samples to 
the Bureau of Standards and have them tested and 
their characteristics ascertained and certified. The 
manufacturer could then — on the market that 
product under guaranty of this certificate, being, of 
course, required to maintain the quality shown by 
the tested sample. It is not clear just how this 
particular point would be guaranteed. The Un- 


derwriters’ Laboratories take care of it by con- 
tinuous inspection at the factory on the more im- 
portant lines of product and by occasional inspec- 
tion of samples purchased in the market upon cer- 
tain other wares sold under their labels. 

It is not intended that this plan shall be com- 
pulsory, nor would that be necessary. The manu- 
facturer may have.his product tested if he choose 
and the promotion value of such an impartial test 
is obvious and particularly so in export trade. 

The plan is an interesting one and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN hopes that it will receive serious con- 
sideration and that if it is de¢ided to put it into 
force it will be done in a thoroly adequate manner 
with sufficient appropriations. A bill on this sub- 
ject has been introduced by Senator Fletcher of 
Florida. 


Hacksaws for Priscilla: Some Obser- 
vations on Advertising Efficiency 


The following from the April issue of Class is 
so timely and to the point that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN commends it to the careful attention of the 
lumber and allied trades: 


The brilliant satire of Mr. Marshall, published in the 
March issue of Class, called attention to a condition 
that has become so flagrant as to deserve a challenge. 

The publication in general magazines of advertise- 
ments of products intended for and used in industrial 
work, and frequently having a very technical and spe- 
cialized application, is an example of misdirected effort 
and wasted funds that would be laughable if it were 
not so appalling. 

We admit that technical advertisers are spending 
their own money, and that the manufacturer who elects 
to advertise hacksaws in The Modern Priscilla, to use 
Mr. Marshall’s satirical example, has a right to dispose 
of his appropriation in that way if he sees fit. 

But— 

This is supposed to be an efficient age. 

Waste in manufacturing methods is being eliminated. 

Yet the manufacturer who demands efficiency in his 
plant will use a selling policy which is so out of line 
with common sense that it can be justified only by 
indirect and ingenious reasoning that would be rejected 
immediately if it had reference to a manufacturing 
process. 

But the practical manufacturer who applies common 
sense to production problems apparently abandons all 
of his usual methods of testing the soundness of oper- 
ating ideas whenever these ideas have to do with 
advertising. 

Here is the typical problem in a nutshell: 

The product is specialized; it is used by a definite, 
known group of buyers; they can be reached by special- 
ized business publications which are not only read but 
studied by the men in the industries appealed to. 

Such advertising is obviously economical, because 
circulation waste has been eliminated. It is certainly 
effective, because it reaches the very men who buy, 
and it is given added impetus because the appeal of the 
advertisement coincides with the appeal of the editorial 
pages. 

In other words, the advertiser enjoys an ideal condi- 
tion in which reader interest is assured, buying power 
is known and circulation waste is nil. 

Yet we find advertiser after advertiser yielding to 
the insistence that the method is wrong. 

The suggestion is made that if the product is a 
power plant specialty, for example, it is necessary to 
convince Millie, the ribbon saleslady, and Alfred, the 
tonsorial expert, of its value in order that the buyer 
may feel that the public approves of his choice of this 
equipment. 

Tremendous waste—all of which is paid for—is 
excused on the ground that a majority of possible 
buyers are nevertheless reached—the fact that they 
can be reached more directly and more certainly thru 
their own specialized mediums being entirely disre- 
garded, . 

The prestige resulting from the advertising is stressed 
—without admitting that prestige among buyers 1s the 
only thing that counts. 

Improving one’s position and credit at the bank is 
implied—without considering that the shrewd banker 
will not increase the line of credit of a concern which 
is known to be extravagant in its methods. 

Stimulating the sales force is offered as one of the 
benefits—when salesmen are disgusted more frequently 
by the puerile and worthless character of the so-called 
inquiries developed from hit-or-miss circulation than 
enthused by the actual support that they receive. 

THE MOST THAT A CAMPAIGN OF THIS KIND 
CAN HOPE TO DO IN THE GENERAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS IS TO ACCOMPLISH, AT VASTLY IN- 
CREASED EXPENSE, THE PRACTICAL RESULTS 
IT IS POSSIBLE TO OBTAIN THRU THE BUSINESS 
PAPERS. 

If there were no specialized, technical papers, with 
circulations composed of buyers, all of them in a posi- 
tion to use the products advertised to them, manufac- 
turers who used publications like The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Literary Digest to reach industrial 
buyers would groan under the burden of expense that 
this involved. 

Because they are familiar with technical papers, and 
because they represent such a direct, economical, 
common sense method of advertising, they are dis- 
carded in favor of the illogical but superficially 
attractive plan of advertising in space costing $5,000 
a page to get results that could be accomplished by 
pages costing only $100. ; 

There’s a waste of 98 percent—but this is a rich 
country, and we can stand it! : 


An Association a Pioneer in 
Age and Achievements 


This has been an important and eventful year in 
the history of associated effort in the lumber in- 
dustry, and organized promotion of the industry 
has made greater strides than ever before, as one 
of the great lessons of the world war has been 
the necessity for codperation in order to accom- 
plish the best results. Readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who have followed its news reports 
of the annual conventions of the various associa- 
tions of both manufacturers and dealers can not 
have failed to be impressed with the earnestness 
and sincerity with which the problems of the in- 
dustry have been approached and the increasing 
evidence of that spirit of codperation and help- 
fulness that for so long was woefully lacking in 
the lumber trade. 


Associated effort has made great progress, and 
perhaps in no section of the country is this more 
apparent than in the southeastern part of the 
United States, where one of the pioneer associations 
of manufacturers last week held its twenty-first 
annual session, marking the attainment of its 
majority by a convention conceded by its officers 
and members to have been the best and most valu- 
able in the history of the organization. ‘I'he 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, a report 
of the twenty-first annual convention of which is 
printed on pages 54, 55 and 56 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, tho not the largest in 
numbers, has taken the lead in many movements 
that have resulted in the advancement of the en- 
tire industry and always has been found in the 
forefront of every movement having that object 
in view. In fact, it was a genuine surprise to 
some of those in attendance at this annual meeting 
to learn thru some of the reminiscences of one of 
the founders of the organization that this associa- 
tion primarily was responsible for the organization 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the call for the meeting that resulted in its 
organization having emanated from the Georgia- 
Florida body. 


The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, as 
may be seen from a perusal of the officers’ reports, 
has been doing some really constructive work for 
its members in the past and it is now launching a 
campaign of even greater usefulness that, however, 
can attain its full measure of success only thru the 
whole-hearted codperation of all of the members of 
the industry in that territory. If any manufac- 
turer attended this meeting who was not already 
a member of the association it would seem un- 
reasonable to believe that he could longer withhold 
his affiliation, and the messages delivered there 
when put into the hands of non-members who were 
absent should result in an immediate large increase 
in the membership of the association. 


The lumber industry in the territory embraced in 
the sphere of influence of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association is facing some of the most serious 
problems with which it ever has been confronted. 
These problems largely have to do with labor con- 
ditions in their various phases. That eventually 
they will be solved no one acquainted with the virile, 
upstanding men in the industry in that territory 
can possibly have a doubt, but also there is no ques- 
tion but that they can be more satisfactorily solved 
if handled thru associated rather than individual 
effort and for this reason, if for no other, it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom for every unit of the 
industry in that territory immediately to align 
itself with the association and thus present a united 
front on every question that involves the prosperity 
—yea, the very life—of the industry. 


That the membership realizes what it owes to the 
faithful official personnel who have guided the 
destinies of the association thru the perilous prob- 
lems of the last year was demonstrated in the 
reélection, by a unanimous vote, for another year 
of service, of these officers and the placing in their 
hands of even larger responsibilities. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers its sincere con- 
gratulations to the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation upon the attainment of its twenty-first year 
of usefulness to the lumber trade and urges every 
manufacturer in the organization’s territory who 
has not yet done so to lose no time in securing 
membership in this association that offers so much 
in the way of efficient service for so little in the way 
of association dues. 
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Facts That Should Be Forced Home to the Banker 


The earning power of the average wage earner 
has increased greatly during the war and there is 
no sign of any decrease in this wage earning ca- 
pacity. Therefore, the buying power of the wage 
earner expressed in dollars and cents is bound to 
remain high and consequently the borrowing power 
in dollars and cents should be at a corresponding 
level. In other words, the horrowing power should 
show an increase in dollars and cents over the 
prewar basis equal to the advance in wages. 

All commodities have advanced in price during 
the war, tho the advance of lumber has been less 
than that of other commodities. Figures compiled 
by the Government show that by the end of 1918 
building materials (not including steel) advanced 
84 percent above the prewar basis, while farm 
products advanced 116 percent and all other prod- 
ucts combined showed an advance of 113 percent. 
In other words, the materials used in building have 
advanced less than any other group of commodities 
and therefore the conclusion is inescapable that 
loans on building operations—as far as the cost of 
materials is concerned—would have a more con- 
servative basis than practically any other com- 
modity loans. 

The United States is fully three years behind in 
its normal home building program. The people are 
hungry for homes; they want to buy and to build. 
The greatest potential home building boom in the 
history of the nation confronts the country, but 
in order for it to materialize credit must be extend- 
ed liberally. 

Viewed in the light of the above facts, loans for 
home building would seem to be extremely attrac- 
tive and conservative for bankers, An investigation 
of the situation reveals, however, that bankers are 
not lending as much on homes as conditions war- 
rant. 

For example, in a large and prosperous city the 
bankers in making loans for house building take 
the current value of the property, deduct one-third, 
and on the remaining two-thirds lend approximately 
50 percent. A building completed costs more now 


than before the war, and to make it easy to figure 
assume that a building which prior to the war could 
have been erected for $6,000 will now cost $9,000 
completed. In the city referred to should a pros- 
pective home builder approach a banker for a loan 
to build the $9,000 house the banker would deduct 
one-third, leaving $6,000, and on the $6,000 extend 
a loan of approximately $3,000. Before the war the 
banker would have lent just as much on the $6,000 
house. That is, actually the banker would not 
lend any more money toward the building of the 
house than would have been advanced before the 
war, despite the fact that the house costs one-third 
more to build and the materials out of which it is 
built have advanced less in prices than any other 
commodity. 

There is plenty of money to lend. Bankers gen- 
erally are not afraid of any immediate decrease in 
selling prices and are advancing sufficient funds 
to enable businesses to buy ahead for a period of, 
say, six months. Wages are not expected to fall, 
and as they probably constitute over 80 percent of 
the selling price of most commodities in the final 
analysis there is little likelihood of prices dropping 
soon. 

A merchant who did a business of $50,000 prior 
to the war and is now doing $100,000 worth on the 
same volume of turnover is obtaining loans on as 
large a percentage of the yearly business as he 
obtained before the war. That is, the banker will- 
ingly lends half of the price of gingham just as half 
the price of gingham was lent before the war. But 
this is not being done by the bankers on building 
homes. They have not increased their loans with 
the increase in the cost of building, despite the 
fact that building prices today are based on a firmer 
foundation than the cost of most commodities and 
represent a smaller advance over the prewar levels. 

Everyone realizes that labor agitation is some- 
thing to be avoided at this time. Nothing, however, 
does more to make people discontented, to make 
them wish to tear down institutions and govern- 
ments, than for them to have no opportunity to own 


homes, to take an interest in the nation. Workmen 
who do not have decent houses to live in are ineffi- 
cient workmen. They come and they go frequently, 
greatly increasing the labor turnover. Bankers 
must realize that the prosperity of the bankers 
themselves depends upon the prosperity of their 
customers and their customers can have no pros- 
perity unless their employees are efficient, satisfied 
employees and these employees will never be full 

efficient and good citizens until properly housed. 
Thus the welfare of the banker is wrapped up in 
the welfare of the wage earner and he has a vital 
and direct interest in assisting the wage earner to 
own his own home. 

The above facts should be forced home upon the 
bankers in every community of the United States. 
How best to do this will depend somewhat upon 
local conditions, but the quickest results and prob- 
ably the best results will be obtained by going 
to the banker and frankly and clearly stating the 
facts. Influence may also be brought to bear thru 
large employers of labor who can clearly and plainly 
explain to the banker the need for more homes and 
the soundness of loans based on such property. 


A COMPARISON of appropriations of England and 
France with those of this country for the purpose 
of road building is of interest. While Congress has 
made available $80,000,000 for expenditure in 1919 
and a total of $275,000,000 up to and including 
the fiscal year of 1921, this money will be available 
on all parts or any part of the 2,500,000 miles of 
rural highway in the United States. In contrast 
to this figure, France is concentrating its fund of 
$152,000,000 on 65,000 miles of national highway 
of which a large percentage has already been im- 
proved, leaving the departments and subdepart- 
ments to carry on the work in the less important 
systems. The total road mileage in England is 
150,908 miles and aside from the $50,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the national government, at least 
as much more will be set aside by shires and munici- 
palities. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


There is no longer any doubt in the thoughtful 
business mind that basic conditions are slowly im- 
proving in this country. The country itself has 
responded to the call of the world to assist in re- 
lieving suffering. This requires the use of money 
and credit. Furthermore, the people of the country 
have expressed their faith in America’s ability to 
meet all requirements by oversubscribing the Vic- 
tory loan, thus dispelling the fears expressed some 
time ago that when our war activities ceased our 
industrial machinery would stop. 

Industry is going ahead as it necessarily must 
go ahead to meet the requirements of peace times. 
It is not as active as in war time, to be sure, but 
it requires a tremendous volume of output to care 
for our actual requirements and as soon as ways of 
financing foreign trade are devised new customers 
will begin buying and this will not only absorb our 
surplus but increase our output. There is no longer 
any doubt that if the United States would con- 
tinue prosperous it dare not shirk its responsibility 
to the world. The demand in Europe for help tu 
reconstruct the devastated countries is too great to 
be ignored. 

An indication of that demand is found in the 
course of prices which in numerous instances, in- 
stead of declining, have actually increased. An 
illustration of this is the case of leather and leather 
goods. Notwithstanding that the supply of cattle 
is greater, the demand for leather and leather goods 
is fast absorbing the available hides. 

Textiles, after a moderate decline in price, seem 
to be on the upgrade with the end of the movement 
not in sight. Automobiles, farm tractors and other 
farm machinery are in great demand and are form- 
ing the bulk of the output of many of the fac- 
tories which during the last year of the war were 
making munitions. Turning to the railroads, we 
find that these carriers are transporting wheat and 
other material instead of war materials, and while 
the earnings are not equal to war time, yet there 
is every indication that in a few short months they 
will again be working at capacity carrying the 
products of our steel mills and materials for con- 
struction, 

It is true that the steel mills just now are cur- 
tailed in their operations. Buyers are not yet re- 
signed to the present price level, but confidence is 
slowly returning and confidence is the keynote of 
increased business activity in the present situation. 
The collapse of the price fixing experiment seems 
certain to be productive of confidence. It means 
an open market for steel and lumber and for all 
other commodities. 


Price fixing is regarded by most economists as 
economically unsound and its use during the war 
was only justified temporarily by the abnormal 
conditions which threw the economic machinery of 
the country out of balance. Left alone, that ma- 
chinery in time would have righted itself, or at 
least it always has in the past. Nevertheless final 
results may justify the experiment of restricting 
the price advance and thus curtailing the cost of 
living temporarily and spreading the burden out 
more thinly over a longer period of time and among 
a larger number of people. 

There is one development in the situation that 
is certain to be a factor in the business world. 
Congress is again in session and this time under 
decidedly different auspices. The President and 
the administration no longer dominate the majority 
in both houses as in previous sessions, This means 
that whatever legislation is under consideration of 
necessity must meet the approval of the leaders in 
the two dominant parties in this country or else 
must be the result of compromise. All matters 
under consideration in the last Congress have 
reached a new stage of development. Legislative 
action formerly planned would now be inadequate. 
Much of the work that Congress tried to do last 
March probably will have to be done over again, 
It is especially true of the railroad appropriations, 
as the $750,000,000 estimate made at that time will 
have to be increased fully one third. 

Furthermore, there are questions other than those 
of appropriating money that call for consideration. 
There are financial problems of importance that 
must be faced and disposed of, as, for instance, 
the export situation. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing when the Treasury will reach the end of its re- 
sources in making advances to foreign countries. 
The credit extended to the war finance corporation 
either has not been available or the conditions to 
which it is subject have not been such as to favor 
its use. So far it is rather uncertain as to what 
form the legislation on this subject will assume. 

There is another feature that is certain to call 
for congressional attention; namely, that relating 
to the public debt. There is considerable com- 
plaint if not dissatisfaction over the differences in 
value existing between the various issues of Lib- 
erty bonds and it would not be surprising if legis- 
lation is attempted to equalize or stabilize Liberty 
bond values. 

Then there is the question of taxation. Business 
men generally look forward to the new Congress 
to provide in a war revenue act rates for the taxa- 
tion of 1920. It is expected by many that an at- 


tempt will be made to revise the existing revenue 
legislation at an early date. This has a direct 
bearing on business. It is suggested that a revi- 
sion will make the unsatisfactorily distributed bur- 
den of the present law easier to carry by amending 
the acts at points where it is most subject to com- 
plaint. Such action probably will be taken with 
reference to the luxury tax. 

It would not be surprising, however, that nu- 
merous investigations are set on foot primarily 
with a view of ascertaining whether the soundest 
economic principles had been adhered to in the war 
period. The first part of the session will undoubt- 
edly be devoted to financial and economic legisla- 
tion and the second to peace adjustments and the 
business questions growing out of them. Under 
both there will be opportunity for members and 
committees to devote themselves to war investiga- 
tions of various kinds. 

Proposals to create a railroad equipment trust 
to care for the financing of cars and locomotives 
ordered by the Railroad Administration have been 
approved by the general meeting of the association 
of railway executives. The value of equipment to 
be contracted for is approximately $400,000,000 
and the trust, it is understood, will cover this 
amount in its entirety. The codperation of the 
war finance corporation has been pledged by Eu- 
gene Meyer, jr., managing director. The banking 
community has been sounded as to the feasibility 
of the plan and bankers believe that it can be suc- 
cessfully put thru. It is proposed to issue the cer- 
tificates serially. Whether these will be guaran- 
teed by the Government, which will codperate with 
the roads forming the trust, is still undetermined. 
This will tend to help the railroads solve their rather 
intricate problem. 

Crops in the ground for fall harvest are rather 
slow. Weather conditions have been the retarding 
factor. The winter wheat crop is unprecedented in 
acreage and in prospect and will add enormously to 
the volume of new wealth being created thru ag- 
riculture this year. The ground in most parts of 
the growing territory is full of moisture, the late- 
ness of spring being due chiefly to this condition, 
yet the seed grows. There is no reason why the 
crop should not be large unless the weather con- 
tinues abnormal. The middle West is prosperous 
and this prosperity means a tremendous buying 
power which is manifesting itself in various lines 
of trade. Merchandising, generally speaking, is 
on a hand to mouth basis but the volume neverthe- 
less is large. Building activities are slowly increas- 
ing in volume and speed. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS i 


The General Outlook 


The improvement in general trade and industrial 
conditions continues. On all sides optimism is dis- 
played and bankers are freely making loans to busi- 
ness houses where these are to be used in purchas- 
ing goods, tho the loans generally do not extend 
over six months. With the Victory loan well out 
of the way and with visible progress made in the 
peace treaty, business men feel that they can look 
into the future with a little greater certainty, and 
this is reflected in increasing business activity. 
Also the evident intention of Congress to pass 
much needed legislation and its evident intent to 
modify certain of the war tax measures also have 
an encouraging influence. A significant feature of 
present buying is that the volume of orders to meet 
future requirements is steadily growing, thus indi- 
cating a growing belief that present market levels 
will be maintained. 

Southern Pine Situation 

The week has been a very lively one in the south- 
ern pine field. Stocks are small, inquiries are very 
numerous and orders are easy to secure. Probably 
the volume of inquiries is somewhat misleading, as 
buyers find it so difficult to place orders for cer- 
tain grades that a great deal of shopping around 
is needed. However, the volume of orders placed 
remains at a level higher than normal production 
and far in excess of either shipments or actual 
production, Some tendency also has been noted by 
retailers and wholesalers to place orders for south- 
ern pine to cover requirements which the buyers 
tried earlier to cover on the Pacific coast. The 
reason, of course, is that stocks on the Coast are 
small and badly broken and a long time is required 
to get a shipment started. In the Georgia-Plorida 
territory the demand is very active and grows 
stronger almost daily. All grades of flat grain 
flooring are in great demand and prices have shown 
material advances in the last three weeks. B and 
Better flooring is very scarce and in great demand 
in all sections of the South. -In the Southeast a 
sale of 1,000,000 feet was recently made for $40 
f. o. b. the mill. Excessive rain still retards logging 
and shipments in the South. The labor situation 
is not any too good. Despite the fact that wages 
are higher than ever before, numbers of negroes 
are now leaving to work in the cotton fields. Dur- 
ing April orders placed exceeded production by ap- 
proximately 5 percent. Shipments for the month 
also were slightly in excess of actual production. 
This condition will not be changed during May. 
In fact, orders booked will exceed production. by 
a large figure, and shipments will exceed actual 
production by a considerable amount. For the 
week ended May 16 a group of 160 mills report 
booking orders for 105,460,000 feet, that ship- 
ments were 84,995,000 feet and that actual pro- 
duction was 79,215,000 feet. Normal production 
is estimated at 101,930,000 feet. Prices on a num- 
ber of items advanced during the week. 


With the Hardwood Trade 


The hardwood market, broadly speaking, is in a 
very active condition, and the demand continues to 
exceed the supply of lumber available for sale. 
Bad weather this week slowed up production some- 
what in the South, while in other sections the 
weather has improved sufficiently to allow increased 
production. Production, however, is estimated to 
be, taking the country as a whole, only 70 percent 
of normal, while the demand is fully sufficient to 
take care of a normal output. Prices have advanced 
sharply on a number of items. The greatest activ- 
ity is experienced in the upper grades, and so rap- 
idly does the market change that quotations change 
from day to day. A number of hardwood manu- 
facturers are preparing to operate day and night 
and it is probable that before the summer is over 
production will be at a much higher level. 


Facts About Cypress 


While the cypress market is not sensational it is 
very steady and the sellers are booking all the busi- 
ness that can be taken care of in a reasonable 
length of time. Production is being slowly in- 
creased, but it has not kept pace with the increase 
in the volume of orders booked. Buying is brisk, 


by retail lumbermen and by the factory consuming 
trade. Interior trim and sash and door manufac- 
turers are buying more cypress than for some time. 
The demand for cypress finish, especially, has shown 
an improvement of late. Prices are very firm and 
have recently advanced slightly on some items that 
are especially scarce at the mills. In the East the 
demand has broadened and a good trade is in pros- 
pect for the remainder of the year. 


White Pine Factors 

Producers of white pine have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of lumber. The demand, while it has not 
jumped sensationally, is steady and exceeds the 
supply of lumber in shipping condition. Buying 
of Idaho and California white pine, on the other 
hand, has shown a rapid increase during the last 
two weeks and manufacturers now refuse to quote 





SEEKS TO EXTEND 8-HOUR DAY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Washington, D. C., May 21.—Senator 
Poindexter of Washington has introduced 
a bill providing for the establishment of an 
8-hour work day in all sawmills, logging 
camps and woodworking establishments. 











on certain grades because of their inability to sup- 
ply the lumber in a reasonable time. Operators in 
the North expect to do more summer logging than 
usual and thus will be in a better position to take 
care of the trade at the end of the season. Pro- 
duction goes along nicely in the western part of the 
Canadian white pine belt, tho it is hardly probable 
that a normal amount of white pine will enter the 
United States this year. 


Doings in Western Pines 


Apparently all the buyers discovered the Inland 
Empire at the same time, for there has been a sud- 
den and heavy increase in the volume of buying. 
Manufacturers have almost cleaned out available 
stocks of fir and larch dimension and boards and 
are experiencing a very active call for western 
white pine and Idaho white pine. Production is 
to be speeded up as much as possible and plans are 
being made to run double shift wherever possible. 
Prices are very firm and have advanced on a few 
items. For the week ended May 10 a group of 30 
mills report booking orders for 28,625,000 feet, 
making shipment of 15,308,000 feet and producing 
19,620,000 feet. Production was approximately 
85 percent of normal, while shipments were light 
because of lack of lumber in shipping condition. 
In California and southern Oregon the condition is 
much the same, as stocks are low everywhere and 
prices have an upward tendency. The mills plan 
to cut a great deal of lumber this year, as manu- 
facturers feel that the market is going to continue 





In its May Bulletin the Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington, D. C., says: ‘‘What is 
now happening seems to indicate that busi- 
ness will, after a period of initial readjust- 
ment in prices, proceed upon a level not far 
removed from that established during the 
war.’’ 











in an excellent condition. There is a good deal of 
talk of a further early increase in the price of sugar 
pine and California white pine. 


Activities in Douglas Fir 

The Douglas fir market is governed entirely by 
the ability of the mills to manufacture lumber. 
That is, there is a demand for all the yard stock 
possible to produce, and as cutting orders are be- 
coming more plentiful manufacturers are not eager 
about booking business for future delivery. As 
many night shifts are being put on as possible, 
but skilled labor is scarce, altho there is a plentiful 
supply of common labor. The market is very firm 
and a new discount sheet has been issued showing 
advances on approximately all items of $1 to $3. 


Manufacturers point to the fact that higher prices 
are justified by cost of production, which, accord- 
ing to the accounting department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, was $23.37 for March 
as averaged for twenty-nine mills. On the other 
hand, the selling price of this group of mills was 
only $20.61, thus showing an actual loss of $2.76 a 
thousand. The volume of orders placed continues 
heavy, tho there has been a slight falling off when 
compared with several weeks ago. For the week 
ended May 10 a group of 126 mills report ordery 
received for 90,107,000 feet, that shipments were 
76,203,000 feet, while actual production was only 
71,140,000 feet. The domestic cargo trade con- 
tinues very active. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


The East experienced the greatest stimulation 
from war orders and also it is slower to get back 
to a normal peace time basis. This, in part, ex- 
plains the slowness with which the demand for 
North Carolina pine opens up. It is very encourag- 
ing to note that the bulk of sales for every week 
so far this month has shown an increase, and the 
probability is that the manufacturers that have 
held out for the prices they deemed fair will shortly 
experience a very heavy demand. Stocks of lumber 
in manufacturers’ hands, in practically all sections, 
are very small, and buyers are now combing the 
country to find supplies of lumber that can be 
shipped quickly. Undoubtedly such supplies can be 
discovered in the North Carolina pine territory and 
it will not be long before the demand will open up 
materially. Building activities are rapidly increas- 
ing in the East and the fact that a large part of 
the present increase in demand for North Carolina 
pine originated from this source is shown by the 
increase in sales of dressed lumber. Box lumber 
is not in very good demand and box makers are 
unable to take a very rosy view of the future, at 
least when they are talking with lumber manufac- 
turers. Production is on a very small scale. For 
example, for the week ended May 10 production 
of 43 mills was only 36 percent of normal, while 
shipments were 16 percent above actual production. 


The Shingle Situation 


The demand for cypress shingles, as well as for 
white cedar shingles, exceeds the demand, and as 
@ result prices are very firm, with an upward 
tendency in some cases, The manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles are experiencing as great a call as 
the industry has ever seen. Logs are scarce and 
high in price and consequently production is below 
the demand. For the last six weeks red cedar 
shingles have advanced on an average of about 
2% cents a day, until at the time that this is 
written clears bring from $3.95 to $4, Coast basis, 
with *A* shingles selling for about $1 less, The 
shingle mills are doing all possible to stimulate the 
production of cedar logs and also to cut as many 
shingles as possible. The supply may catch up with 
the demand and, when this occurs, unless manufac- 
turers immediately curtail production there will be 
a drop in the market. When this will occur no one 
ean tell. The demand for redwood shingles is very 
good and some buyers are turning to the redwood 
district to secure their supply because of the 
searcity along the north Pacific coast. 


Heavy Increase in Exports 


April exports surpassed the previous high record 
by nearly one hundred million dollars, according to 
announcement of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Exports for the month totaled $715,000,000, as 
compared with $623,000,000 for January, the previ- 
ous high mark. For March of this year the total 
was $605,000,000, and for April a year ago, $501,- 
000,000. For the ten months ended with April the 
exports were valued at $5,705,000,000, as against 
$4,884,000,000 for the corresponding period last 
year. 

Imports for April totaled $273,000,000 in value, 
a gain of $5,000,000 over the $268,000,000 an- 
nounced for March, and a decrease of $6,000,000 
as compared with the $279,000,000 for April of last 
year. Imports for the ten months ended with April 
are put at $2,474,000,000, as compared with $2,362, 
000,000 for a similar period in 1918, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A TIMBER REPORT WANTED 

Will you kindly enlighten us if possible on the fol- 
lowing : 

A syndicate which owns two timber tracts of three 
timber licenses each in British Columbia desires to 
know of their adaptability as regards logging, also if it 
would be good time to put them on the market. Would 
you kindly inform us what the customary mode of pro- 
cedure is to accomplish either one or both of said pur- 
poses? Such tracts are located about 125 miles north 
of Vancouver on the main land.—Inquiry No. 116. 

[The above inquiry comes trom a well known 
Pennsylvania lumberman. The Pacific coast is well 
supplied with timber experts who do a special busi- 
ness in making timber examinations and reports. 
Such examinations may be as extensive and detailed 
ag the owner may desire and when made by compe- 
tent men can be relied upon. There are some tim- 
ber owners and operators who are themselves expe- 
rienced judges of woods and logging matters, but 
most of them prefer to rely upon the judgment of 
other experts. The inquiry is published because 
there may be some of our readers on the Pacific 
coast whose names do not occur to us who may 
desire to offer to perform this work. The inquirer 
is, however, also referred to Clark & Lyford (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C., and to the Portland (Ore.) office 
of James D. Lacey & Co.—EpITor. | 


MORE ABOUT CANADIAN LICENSES 

In your issue of May 10 on the Query and Comment 
page you state at the bottom of the paragraphs headed 
“Canadian License Differences” that ‘a similar correc- 
tion has also been received from Clark & Lyford (Ltd.), 
timber factors of Vancouver, B. C.” 

This is to advise you that we do not subscribe to the 
contents of the letter written by Mr. Chandler, of 
Detroit. Mr. Chandler not only fails to cover all the 
ground but has made a mistake in the various forms of 
timber titles in British Columbia. For example, he 
says, “Timber licenses each carry a charge of $140 per 
section of 640 acres per annum.” This is true only of 
the coast region. The license fee in the interior is 
$100 per limit. He says further, “There is a royalty 
from 50 cents per thousand to $1, according to the 
kind of timber and the grade of logs cut.’”’ The amount 
of royalty varies from 50 cents to 85 cents per thou- 
sand feet. In short, Mr. Chandler’s letter is not only 
incorrect but far from complete in its information.— 
CuarK & Lyrorp (Lip.), Vancouver B.C. No. 86. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN endeavored to reply 
to an inquiry regarding this subject. It was cor- 
rected by a Detroit lumberman and the above letter 
in turn corrects him. Perhaps someone else will 
point out where Clark & Lyford, themselves, have 
made some blunder; but it is extremely unlikely, 
as they are experts on everything connected with 
timber.— EDITOR. | 


BED SLATS WANTED 

Can you inform us where we can purchase a carload 
of bed slats within a reasonable distance of our fac- 
tory at Wheeling, W. Va.? The size is % x 3-inch x 
54-inch ; edges slightly rounded. 

If you know of any firm that makes this kind of ma- 
terial we would consider it a special favor if you would 
give us its address.—INQuiry No. 60. 

[The above will undoubtedly be an attractive in- 
quiry to many sawmills in the zone convenient to 

eeling and the address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—EpIToR. ] 


HOUSE MODELS WANTED 

Where could we get small sample houses for display 
in a small building room, also barn and silo? What 
we want is a pattern, practical and cheap.—INQUIRY 
No. 87. : 

[The young woman who provides most of the 
illustrating (or delineating as this particular kind 
of drafting is termed) for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’sS house plans can also produce pasteboard 
models of any building from plang or sketches. 
There is a good deal of detail in one of these 
models and particularly if it is so constructed that 
the roof can be lifted to show the second story ar- 
rangement and if hinges are also provided at the 
second story floor level so that one may also see 
the interior arrangement of the first floor. These, 
of course, are refinements that are not necessary 
where window or other display is all that is wanted. 
The cost of such a model, however, would run all 
the way from $15 to $35. It of course is easily 
possible to arrange such a model for a group of 
buildings showing their relation to each other and 
reproducing lawn, trees and shrubbery. 

Architectural models are being employed very 
freely in place of ordinary plans to show the pros- 
pective builder just what the completed house will 
look like, as people not accustomed to plans can 
get only a vague idea from them. For such pur- 
poses each model of course must be a special job. 
There is, however, no reason why stock models of 
attractive bungalows or dwellings could not be pro- 
duced in quantity lots for window display, and 
their cost would be materially lessened by such a 


plan. If the retail service department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association were to 
take up this matter it would probably discover that 
it could sell a number of such display dwelling 
models at a price of, say, $10 each, which would 
cost at least double that price if built singly instead 
of in lots of a dozen or more.—EbpIToR.] 


TELECODES WANTED 


Can you advise us where we can purchase a copy of 
the AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN’S’ Telecode?—INQUIRY 
No. 75. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been able to 
buy a number of second-hand copies of this code 
with which to fill previous inquiries, but is again out 
of them. The demand for the Telecode fell off very 
materially with the introduction of the night and 
day letter service, as the abbreviation of long tele- 
grams no longer meant such a marked economy as 
previously. It did not seem advisable, therefore, 
to print another edition when the last edition was 
exhausted. The reviving interest in export busi- 
ness is probably responsible for the recent revival 
of inquiries for codes. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay $3 apiece 
for Telecodes in fair condition, not too badly de- 
moralized. There are probably a number in the 
hands of our readers not in active use and we will 
be glad to have them.—EDITor. | 





A PIONEER READER’S{SENTIMENT 


I have no suggestions to make how to 
improve on the Lumberman, as it fulfills 
all requirements appertaining to the lum- 
ber industry, and I can not see how any 
one who is engaged in the lumber industry 
in any capacity could be without it. I 
have been a subscriber to the Lumbe-- 
man since 1892, and hope to continue it 
as long as it is published, as 1 consider my 
subscription a good paying investment.— 
Max Jasspon, Savannah, Ga. 











OZARK PINE OFFERED 


I am not a lumberman by business but a real estate 
broker and on a deal some time ago I acquired some 
timber land in the Ozark Mountains and have let it lie 
until now. This land is in Missouri near the village of 
Piedmont, which is about 50 miles from St. Louis. 
I have a railroad right at the foot of the hills, so 
I imagine the transportation problem is not so much. 
It is second growth pine. The trees are so big that by 
stretching both arms around the trees I could not make 
my arms go around them. There is a squatter on the 
land there with a mill, stealing some of the timber, 
but I suppose there is enough for both of us if a legal 
suit takes too long to move him. Will you kindly send 
me the address of concerns that have portable sawmills 
and make a business of cutting lumber for such as I? 
Also, after it is cut, how will I go about disposing of 
it? I take it for granted that you can sell raw or 
green lumber, or must you dry it in kilns yourself and 
then sell it?—INnquiry No. 105. 


[There is a good deal of talk of the possible ex- 
haustion of the timber supply in the United States 
and here is a tract of pine in the hands of an 
owner who does not appreciate that the fate of the 
nation is hanging upon its available timber sup- 
ply. Public suspense is, however, only partly re- 
lieved by his communication, inasmuch as he does 
not say whether his holdings are confined to forty 
acres or are more extensive. The village of Pied- 
mont is in Wayne County, which is more than twice 
as far away from St. Louis as the distance which 
he mentions. It is on the Missouri Pacific between 
Gads Hill to the north and Leeper to the south. 
Leeper was famous in the early history of lumber- 
ing as a sawmill town, but no sawmills are listed 
there now. Piedmont, however, is credited with 
having a merchant who operates a saw and planing 
mill as an adjunct to a general store. There are 
also three retail lumbermen there, any of whom 
could probably be interested in the project of put- 
ting a portable mill into a timber tract provided the 
tract were of suitable size and quality and could 
be acquired upon sufficiently attractive terms. Our 
correspondent’s method of measuring the diameter 
of timber leaves something to the imagination. He 
states that he could not reach around the trees 
with his arms, but some men can reach much far- 
ther than others. 

This information is published for whatever value 
it may have to our readers. It would seem well, 
however, for our inquirer to develop the local op- 
portunities in preference to sending out a national 
appeal. While the Missouri Ozarks are nationally 
famous for their delightful climate, people already 
resident there should have the first chance at de- 
sirable business opportunities.—Ep1rTor. ] 


HOLLY WANTED 

We are in the market for 10,000 feet 2-inch holly 
wood in the rough, log run. We have been trying to 
find out where we can get this, but up to the present 
have been unable to do so. We are wondering if you 
can give us the desired information. We will greatly 
appreciate any information you may be able to give 
us in locating this stock.—INquiry No. 113. 

[The above comes from a Michigan lumberman 
and is referred for attention to our southern saw- 
mill readers, particularly in Mississippi, from which 
State have come most of the offers of holly in this 
department in the past. As the inquirer is a dealer 
in both hardwood and softwood lumber and in in- 
terior finish he undoubtedly is in position to take 
a shipment of holly filled in with standard lumber 
items to make up a carload.—EpirTor. } : 





INTERPRETING SPECIFICATIONS 

I wish to point out for inquiry, in the U. S. Railroad 
Administration’s specifications for cross ties, the fol- 
lowing rules: Article No. 1 reads as follows: “Ties 
from needle-leaved trees for use without preservative 
treatment shall not have sapwood more than two 
inches wide on top of the tie between 20 inches and 40 
inches from the middle, and will be designated as heart 
ties. Those with more sapwood will be designated 
as sap ties.” Please give me full information on this 
statement. 


Article No. 2 reads as follows: “The top of the tie 
is the plane farthest from the pith of the tree, whether 
or not the pith is present in the tie.” Please give me 
full information on this. 

Also let me know in regard to what kind of wood is 
used. The western tie concerns use at the rate of 
about $21 per thousand feet.—INquiry No. 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from Wisconsin. The 
first paragraph quoted simply means that in por- 
tion of the tie which is over 20 inches from the cen- 
ter and not over 40 inches from the center (in other 
words, the portion of the tie which carries the rail) 
there shall not be a greater width of sapwood than 
two inches. As sapwood shows on both sides of the 
heart it would mean a maximum width of only 
1 inch on either side. Also if the sapwood is actu- 
ally only 1 inch thick, which is unlikely, it of course 
would show more than 1 inch thick on the top face 
of the tie because the surface would be cut diagonal 
to the radius of the tree. This specification prac- 
tically shuts out any and all hewn ties. It is also 
entirely unreasonable in another respect. If the 
order calls for 6x8-inch ties these specifications per- 
mit them to be 3 inches over the specified width. 
In other words, ties up to 11 inches wide will be 
taken on an order calling for 8-inch width. How- 
ever, a tie which is acceptable under the specifica- 
tion if its upper face is exactly 8 inches will have 
6 inches or more of heart showing. If, however, it 
is 2 inches oversize and only one of the 2 inches is 
heart, making a total of 7 inches of heart, it will 
not comply with the specifications, altho having 1 
inch more of heart in the face than the smaller tie. 
It may be that the inspectors are not applying the 
rule that way, but that is the way it reads. Only 
heart ties are acceptable in the class to be used 
without preservative treatment, and in the needle- 
leaved trees only Douglas fir, cypress, redwood, 
pines and cedars. 

The second paragraph referred to is easily under- 
stood. If the tie is turned so that the heart is near- 
est the bottom or so that the heart face is down if 
the heart is not boxed in, the tie will present what 
is known as its top face upward. In other words, 
the face which is most apt to contain sap is the 
face to which the paragraph limiting sap is ap- 
plied.—Ebiror. ] 


CAR RECORD WANTED 

We would like to know if there is a special book 
made for keeping records of cars in- and outbound 
with rulings provided to show filings for milling in 
transit claims. If there is such a book as this kindly 
advise us, as we wish to purchase one,—INQUIRY 
No. 52. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is prepared to fur- 
nish at $2.50, f. o. b. Chicago, a car record book of 
150 pages and capacity for recording 4,500 cars, 
the parcel post weight of which is four pounds. 
This book was originally drafted for the coal trade, 
but serves quite as well for lumber. ' It records the 
date of shipment, shipper’s name, car initial and 
number, kind of lading, shipper’s weight and actual 
weight, pro number, date and amount of freight 
paid, time of arrival, of ordering, of — and 
of releasing, amount of car service and short stub 
for mills. 

Neither this book nor any other car record with 
one line for a car of which the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has knowledge is adapted to make a record 
of milling-in-transit transactions and the various 
details in connection with such interruption of the 
car’s journey. If any of our readers know of rec- 
ords adapted for this purpose the AMERICAN LuM- 


-BERMAN will be pleased to receive specimen pages.— 


Eprror.] 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Argue Lumber Carload Minima Case 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—The distinct ad- 
vantage of the application of flat carload minima 
on lumber to the shipper was presented forcefully 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission today by 
J. V. Norman and J. 8. Burchmore, while D..F. 
Lyons, appearing in the lumber minima case for the 
Railroad Administration, sought to have the com- 
mission retain the present cubical capacity minima 
in the Pacific Northwest and the Inland Empire. 
Mr. Norman appeared as counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and Mr. Burch- 
more for the shippers interested in the Feltus Lum- 
ber Co. case recently decided by the commission. In 
that case the commission strongly intimated its be- 
lief that the application of cubical minima to lum- 
ber in the Northwest was discriminatory and should 
be eliminated, but it reserved decision, stating that 
the question could more properly be passed upon 
in the lumber minima case. 

Mr. Lyons appeared in the absence of B. W. 
Scandrett, who followed the case thruout but was 
detained by serious illness in his family. The 
former made an able presentation of the case 
for the interested carriers and the director general, 
His principal contention was that the application 
of cubical minima in the Pacific Northwest and In- 
land Empire had admittedly increased carloading 
and had thereby conserved equipment. 

Mr. Norman replied to this contention by de- 
claring that he was confident that the application 
of flat minima would not reduce carloading and 
that the tendency in all sections is to increase rather 
than decrease the load. 

Mr. Lyons said that the proposal of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to apply flat 
carload minima thruout the country on the basis 
of 34,000 pounds for cars less than 36 feet long 
and 40,000 pounds for cars 36 feet and longer would 
tend to discriminate against the small shipper. 

Nevertheless, on behalf of the director general he 
suggested flat minima in the Northwest in case the 
commission should decide against cubical minima 
of 40,000 for cars 36 feet long and less and 50,000 
for cars more than 36 feet long. 

Commissioner Woolley questioned him on this 
point. If the National association sought to 
*“freeze out’’ small shippers by fixing the uniform 
minima named in the foregoing, the commissioner 
intimated that the director general was not helping 
the small man by further increasing the proposed 
minima. 

Mr. Lyons said that the director general, who is 
convinced that the cubical minima have worked 
well, more especially since the commission elimi- 
nated abuses complained of in the Western Pine 
association and Feltus cases, thought they should 
remain. If in the judgment of the commission they 
should fall, Mr. Lyons said the director general 
wanted flat minima as close as possible to those 
developed under the application of the cubical 
minima rules. 

Mr. Norman asked for the elimination of the eub- 
ical minima on the ground that they are unreason- 
able per se; that they are a discrimination against 
shippers in the territory in which they are applied; 
that they result in discrimination among shippers 
and therefore ought not to be applied. He said the 
rules were so complicated that the average shipper 
could not comprehend them, and he supported the 
tentative report submitted by Examiner Bell. 

There was discussion as to whether the commis- 
sion might issue an order covering the entire coun- 
try, in view of Examiner Bell’s ruling at the hear- 
ing that testimony would be confined to the terri- 
tory in which the cubical minima rules are applied. 

Questions asked by some commissioners indicated 
that they are inclined to make a uniform rule, since 
it is frankly admitted by all parties that the cub- 
ical minima apply only in the one section, and ship- 
900 in all other sections concede that the Pacific 

orthwest and Inland Empire lumbermen and deal- 
ers are handicapped in purchasing their output. 

Commissioner Clark wanted to know why the 
flat minima suggested are relatively so low, when it 
is admitted that the average car loading is higher. 
Mr. Norman replied that the minima suggested by 
the National association are measurably higher 
thruout the whole country than minima now applied 
by the carriers. This he demonstrated by quoting 
figures for various sections. For example, in the 
Southeast there is a minimum weight of 36,000 
pounds for cars of any size. Mr. Clark thought a 
new form of discrimination might be created 
against the Northwest by the flat minima suggested, 
but Mr. Norman said a difference of a few thousand 
pounds could make no difference and that the thing 
the Pacific Northwest and Inland Empire want is 
a known flat minimum enabling them to know in 
advance exactly what size of car to order. 

L. 8. MelIntyre, traffic manager of the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association; R. J. Knott, traf- 
fic manager of the Western Pine association, and 
Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary of the National 
association, attended the hearing. 


Federal Trade Commission’s Power 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—L. C. Boyle, coun- 
sel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, made this statement regarding two recent 
decisions of Federal courts on the authority of the 
Federal Trade Commission to determine what are 
unfair methods of competition: 

Recently in the United States cireuit court of 
appeals for the seventh circuit in the Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. case it was held that the Federal Trade 
Commission had the power to use its discretion in 
determining what are ‘‘unfair methods of com- 
petition,’’ the court saying that the commissioners 
representing the Government are to exercise com- 
mon sense and stop all those trade practices that 
have a capacity or tendency to injure competitors 
directly or thru deception of purchasers, quite ir- 
respective of whether the specific practices in ques- 
tion have yet been denounced in common law cases. 

This case, the first to be decided in which the 
powers of the commission were in question, was 
heralded as upholding the powers granted it. 

That the commission must be very careful as to 
the manner in which it applies its broad powers 
has been illustrated in the case of Federal Trade 
Commission vs. Warren, Jones & Gratz, just de- 
cided by the United States circuit court of appeals 
for the second circuit. Warren, Jones & Gratz 
had been ordered by the commission to cease and 
desist using certain unfair methods of competition. 
The respondents appealed to the court to review 
the order of the commission. 

By the terms of the law creating the Federal 
Trade Commission, when a case is carried to the 
circuit court of appeals the court must accept as 
conclusive the findings of the commission as to the 
facts if there is testimony to support such findings. 
The court in the Warren, Jones & Gratz case held 
that there was no evidence to support the findings 
of the commission and therefore ruled that the 
commission’s order be reversed. 

In discussing the trade commission law the 
court made it plain that the commission did not 
have the power to take action except in cases where 
unfair methods affect the public generally. In 
other words, if an unfair method of competition 
was harmful only as between individuals the com- 
mission could not act, having only the power to 
act where such action ‘‘ would be in the interest of 
the publie.’? 

It is probable that the commission will attempt 
to carry both the Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the 
Warren, Jones & Gratz cases to the Supreme Court 
so that the powers of the commission may be defi- 
nitely determined. 








Many Forest Engineers on Troop Ships 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuincTon, D. C., May 21.—The transport 
Kroonlané sailed from 8t. Nazaire for New York 
May 18 with many troops, including the following 
units of the 20th Engineers (Forest) : 7th battalion 
and headquarters medical detachment, Companies 
19, 20 and 21, aggregating 13 officers and 642 men 
divided as follows—Presidio, San Francisco, 1 
officer, 114 men; Camp Dix, 1 officer, 40 men; Camp 
Grant, 1 officer, 35 men; Camp Lee, 36 men; Camp 
Lewis, 1 officer, 102 men; Camp Meade, 25 men; 
Camp Taylor, 4 officers, 30 men; Camp Upton, 1 
officer, 23 men; Camp Sherman, 20 men; Camp 
Custer, 21 men; Camp Dodge, 1 officer, 37 men; 


Camp Funston, 23 men; Fort D. A. Russell, 64_ 


men; scattered, 3 officers, 72 men. 

On the same date the steamer Henry R. Mallory 
sailed from St. Nazaire with the 150th Company, 
20th Engineers, and medical detachment 4 officers 
and 209 men divided as follows: Camp Dix, 1 officer, 
14 men; Camp Grant, 16 men; Camp Lewis, 52 
men; Camp Upton, 1 officer, 15 men; Fort D. A. 
Russell, 34 men; Fort Oglethorpe, 16 men; scat- 
tered, 3 officers, 173 men. 

On May 17 the steamer K. I. Luckenbach sailed 
from Bordeaux for New York with these units of 
the 20th: headquarters detachment 10th battalion 
and medical detachment Companies 6, 10, 25, 26, 
27, 31, 41 and 45 divided as follows: Camp Custer, 
3 officers, 125 men; Camp Grant, 4 officers, 245 
men; Camp Lewis, 2 officers, 45 men; Camp Meade, 
1 officer, 25 men; Presidio, 1 officer, 87 men; Fort 
D. A. Russell, 1 officer, 70 men; Camp Travis, 11 
men; Camp Upton, 1 officer, 55 men; Camp Devens, 
4 officers, 110 men; Camp Jackson, 16 men; Fort 
Oglethorpe, 14 men; Camp Pike, 1 officer, 62 men; 
Camp Dodge, 1 officer, 161 men; Camp Funston, 
1 officer, 42 men; Camp Sherman, 34 men; Camp 
Taylor, 10 men; Camp Shelby, 27 men; Camp Lee, 
10 men; scattered, 21 officers, 446 men. 


Decides Rates Are Not Unreasonable 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—In a decision 
handed down today in Docket No. 7845, Commercial 
Club of the City of Duluth vs. Big Fork & Inter- 
national Falls Railway Co. et al., the Interstate 
Commerce Commission holds that interstate class 
and commodity rates applying between Duluth, 
Minn., and points in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Wisconsin and rates on grain and lumber inbound 
to Duluth are not shown to be unreasonable. 





Navy Favors Southern Pine 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—An interesting 
feature of the bids opened today by the Navy De- 
partment for the construction of monster 43,000- 
ton battleships is that the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation and the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. offer to make a material reduction if 
southern pine decking is used instead of teakwood. 
Without armor or armament these ships will cost 
upward of $30,000,000 each. A reduction of $40,- 
000 to $50,000 will be made on decking if southern 
pine is used. The Navy buys large quantities of 
southern pine decking. 





~ 


Meeting Furthers Home Owning 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSON, Miss., May 21.—Frank G. Wisner, of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, well known as 
an industrial and philanthropic leader, was elected 
chairman of the Statewide ‘‘Own Your Own 
Home’’ organization formed at a meeting held at 
the capitol today under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Labor. Mr. Wisner has 
been a prominent figure in Mississippi affairs for 
a number of years and is one of the founders of 
the present city of Laurel. He will at once under- 
take an extensive campaign looking to increasing 
home ownership. 

Today’s meeting was attended by representa- 
tives from various commercial interests in differ- 
ent parts of the State, who had come to Jackson 
to confer with L. R. Putman, district director of 
the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’? section on the De- 
partment of Labor for seven southern States. 

Mr. Putman delivered the principal address of 
the occasion, At some length he explained the 
plans of the department and in a very entertaining 
way told how the home owner is a more efficient 
worker and a better citizen. The floater he de- 
clared the most expensive type of workman we 
have. Mr. Putman said that the Government ex- 
pected employers to help their employees get homes. 
Speaking specifically of this Section, he said that 
no community in the South is able properly to 
house its present and incoming population. De- 
sirable citizens are being kept away from many 
communities because of inadequate housing ac- 
commodations. Mississippi especially should take 
advantage of her abundant supply of building ma- 
terials, especially lumber, to see that all her people 
are properly housed. In this connection Mr. Put- 
man brought out the fact, not generally known 
even among lumbermen, that 56 percent of the 
people of Mississippi are directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of lumber. 

The growing menace of Bolshevism and the 
I. W. W. was also touched on by Mr. Putman. 
These evils, he asserted, were most pronounced 
where there were to be found the fewest number of 
home owners. 

An appealing address was delivered by Mrs. 
A. F, Watkins, president of the Jackson Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, on the spiritual side of 
home ownership. Mrs. Watkins declared that man 
builds a house, but it is woman who makes it a 
home, a halfway place between earth and heaven, 
where love and happiness abide. Thru the sacri- 
fice and saving necessary for building and furnish- 
ing a home comes the greatest happiness of life, 
said Mrs. Watkins, ’ 

Thad B. Lampton, president of the Mississippl 
Bankers’ Association, discussed some of the prac- 
tical phases of home financing. Mr, Lampton said 
that the banks of Mississippi are in better position 
today than ever before to aid persons who want to 
build homes. 

Other speakers were Mayor W. A. Scott, of Jack- 
son, who called the meeting to order and discussed 
conditions in the city, saying there is not a vacant 
house in Jackson today, and new homes are ur 
gently needed to take care of the growing popula- 
tion; W. O. Rea, secretary of the Jackson Building 
& Loan Association, and Frederick Sullens, editor 
of the Jackson Daily News. 

President Edward O’Brien, of the Jackson Lum- 
ber Co., presided over the meeting. 
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STATE WILL FIGHT WHITE PINE PLAGUE 


Minnesota Entomologist Plans Campaign ‘to 
Eradicate Blister Rust—Entire State to 
Be Covered 


St. Pau, MInN., May 19.—A vigorous campaign 
to eradicate the white pine blister rust in Minnesota 
this summer is planned by A. G. Ruggles, State 
entomologist, and G. W. Peake, chief deputy nurs- 
ery and orchard inspector. The program calls for 
the cutting out of all infected pine, as well as the 
pine in the vicinity of diseased trees, the thoro 
eradication of ribes (currants and gooseberries 
which harbor the disease) in the vicinity of an in- 
fection where it is not practicable to cut out all the 
pine the first year, and a more intensive search for 


‘the disease in portions of the region where it has 


not yet been found. 

In order to prosecute the work more successfully, 
Minnesota has been divided into four arbitrary dis- 
tricts. The first region is in the St. Croix Valley 
and includes parts of Pine, Kanabac, Chisago, and 
Washington counties. It is the area in which all 
the pine eradication work for this season will be 
carried on, and includes all the native areas where 
infected pine has been found in Minnesota. 

The second region comprises that part of the 
State immediately west and north of Region 1, in- 
eluding Anoka, Isanti, Mille Lae counties and por- 
tions of Carlton, Pine, Kanabec, Morrison, Benton, 
Sheburne, and Hennepin counties. Several ribes 
infections have been found in this area, but no pine 
infections. The general plan to be carried out in 
this region is an extensive scouting of the entire 
area with an intensive scouting of the more sus- 
ceptible and suspicious places. 

The third region includes the greater part of the 
native pine area of Minnesota. No blister rust in- 


tomed to see the foresters venture forth in a red 


‘‘stag’’. shirt and a pair of ancient corduroy. 


trousers. ‘* We’re all real rough necks and not to 
be confused with Y. M. C. A. secretaries,’’ said 
one of the foresters. 





NEW BAND MILL FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 19.—L. C. Pattillo, owner 
of the Kuhns Lumber Co., Tillman, 8. C., has pur- 
chased thru Max Jasspon, of Savannah, Ga., 
40,000,000 feet of pine timber in Colleton County, 
South Carolina, near Walterboro. He is contem- 
plating the erection of a band mill of 50,000 ca- 
pacity and expects to start construction work 
within a short time. Mr. Pattillo is one of the 
most enterprising of the younger element in the 
lumber manufacturing field in his section of the 
country and has been highly successful in his un- 
dertakings ever since his entrance into the industry. 





SHEEP KEEP DOWN WEEDS IN LUMBER: PLANT 


EmMett, IpaAHo, May 17.—The Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co. has solved the problem of weeds that 
grow in the sawmill plant, especially in the alleys 
between the immense piles of lumber. Formerly 
a force of men was employed during the growing 
season to cut down the weeds. Now there are sixty 
sheep in the plant. They are permitted to run 
loose and they are doing a fine job of keeping down 
the weeds. The plant is entirely enclosed so the 
sheep can not get away. 

The biggest log so far cut into lumber in the 
company’s great sawmill went thru the mill Tues- 
day. The log scaled 2,650 feet. It was.16 feet long 
and 58 inches in diameter at the small end and 
62 inches in diameter at the large end. It required 
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Ever since November French peasants have been busily at work cleaning up the forests of France that were prac- 
tically destroyed by the operations of the armies. The above illustration is from a photograph by Willard 
Price and shows a section of Belleau Woods where the French have cut up very small tops for firewood. Mr. 
Price is working for the Methodist War Emergency and Reconstruction Department 





fections of any kind have been found in this area. 
The general plan is to carry on a more or less in- 
tensive scouting thruout the region during July and 
August with as many men as are available for the 
work. 

The fourth region includes the remainder of 
Minnesota, particularly the district where the bulk 
of planted pine is found and most of the nurseries 
are located. There is little native pine in this re- 
gion. The work will be confined to the inspection of 
pine in nurseries and in shipments. 





FORESTERS BLOSSOM FORTH IN UNIFORM 


MissouLa, Mont., May 17.—Forestry officials of 
District No. 1 engaged in field work in the different 
forests of the district are wearing uniforms, as 
prescribed in orders from the forester for the first 
time in the history of the service. Officials on per- 
manent detail at district headquarters and clerks 
on office duty at the various supervisors’ offices 
are permitted but not required to wear uniforms. 

The uniforms as prescribed consist of riding 
breeches or trousers and blouse of ‘‘forest green’’ 
material. The blouse is modeled after the Norfolk 
style with two large patch pockets. There ig no 
belt on the coat, but the belted effect is given by 
pleats at the waist. A felt hat with a ‘‘Montana 
peak’’ completes the costume. 

The field employees will be required to wear 
this distinctive garb, plans for which were made 
last year, tho few of the uniforms were seen. About 
a hundred new suits will be sprung on admiring 
Montana and Idaho people, who have been accus- 


twenty minutes to saw up the log, which was of 
western white pine. The tree from which the log 
came was a monarch of the forest and grew in the 
company’s timber belt near Cascade. 





TAKES CHARGE OF PORTLAND OFFICES 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 17.—Howard Jayne, for 
some years manager of the Willapa Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill at Raymond, Wash., arrived in Portland 
this week with his family to make Portland his 
home, Mr. Jayne will take charge of the offices of 
the company in the Gasco Building, and he will 
be succeeded at Raymond by W. H. Turner, lumber- 
man of wide experience, who supervised the oper- 
ations on Willapa Harbor of the spruce produc- 
tion division of the United States signal corps dur- 
ing the war. 

Mr. Jayne says that while Mr. Turner is but 40 
years of age he has been engaged in the lumber 
industry on Willapa Harbor for at least thirty 
years. Mr. Jayne, who is very modest and refuses 
absolutely to speak of his own achievements, ad- 
mitted thru his friend Ralph C. Angell, sales man- 
ager, that he had come to Portland as manager, 
but incidentally intimated that one feature of the 
organization of the Willapa Lumber Co., which 
by the way has grown to one of first magnitude 
over night, is that everybody is manager, and 
that is the spirit that pervades the offices—someone 
is always on the job when ‘‘the manager is out.’’ 
Everything is open and above board. Mr. Angell 
left yesterday for New York on business. He says 
business is fine and prospects are better. 


LUMBER “Y” SERVICE TO BE EXTENDED 


Conference of Leaders Held and Lumbermen 
Appointed on Advisory Council— 
Changes in Personnel 





PoRTLAND, ORE., May 19.-—-The service furnished 
by the Y. M. C. A. at the spruce production camps 
having demonstrated its value, preparations are on 
foot for extending similar service to the lumber 
mills and camps of the West. U. 8. Duncan has 
been appointed to establish the work in Oregon and 
the panhandle of Idaho. He has already been in 
conference with the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation as regards plans and methods. ‘‘ Bob’? 
Jenson, formerly secretary of the industrial 
Y. M. C. A. maintained by the North Bend Lumber 
Co. and employees at Edgwick, Wash., has been 
made secretary for Washington, with headquarters 
at 356 Y. M. C. A. Building, Seattle. J. A. Goodell, 
who for nine years has been industrial secretary for 
the Northwest, with headquarters at Portland, has 
been succeeded by Charles Puehler, of San Fran- 
cisco, who becomes Pacific coast industrial secre- 
tary, with general oversight over the work in the 
several States. Mr. Goodell will take up enlarged 
industrial ‘‘Y’’ work in the petroleum territory of 
the Southwest, with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 

Numerous influential lumbermen are interested 
in widening the scope of the association’s industrial 
work in the lumber industry. Among those who 
have established Y. M. C. A.’s in their operations 
are R. H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co.; 
A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co.; W. 8. 
Rosenberry, of the Rose Lake Lumber Co.; Hunt- 
ington Taylor, of the Edward Rutledge Lumber 
Co.; and A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co. These men, together with R. A. Booth, of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., E. 8. Collins, of the 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., and A. J. Mor- 
ley, of the Saginaw Timber Co., were recently ap- 
pointed members of the lumber advisory committee 
of the international Y. M. C. A. committee. 


WESTERN PINE USED FOR SHOE SOLES 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 17,—-Western white pine 
is to be used for shoe soles for Michigan workers. 
Thirty-five thousand feet, or one car load, cut in 
pieces from 4 to 5 inches wide, 14 inches:long and 
1% inches thick, was the shipment sent last week 
by the Western Pine Manufacturing Co. to a Michi- 
gan manufacturing company. _ 

‘*The lumber was of the best selected grade, 
clear and straight-grained,’’ said C. M.. Crego, 
president and manager of the company. ‘‘So far 
as I know, our shipment was the first dimension 
stuff from this part of the country to be used for 
shoe soles. We submitted a sample order some time 
ago. It was found satisfactory and the order fol- 
lowed. 

‘*Wooden shoe soles, as I understand it, are used 
by workmen when conditions are such that leather 
will not stand up. Dampness, extreme heat and 
acid prevent the satisfactory use of leather.’’ 

For many years Michigan has been a large pro- 
ducer and user of wooden shoes, such as are made 
in Holland. Only last week Spokane became a 
factor in the production of this commodity. 


LUMBER FILM IS POPULAR 


New Orueans, La., May 19.—A letter received 
by the Southern Pine Association under date of 
May 16 from A. Maris Boggs, dean of the bureau 
of commercial economics, Washington, D. C., says 
that the University of Pittsburgh reports that in- 
dustrial films shown under its auspices during 
March were viewed by 36,770 persons. One of the 
most popular of the films shown is ‘‘ From Log to 
Lumber,’’ which was made by the Southern Pine 
Association and has been viewed with appreciation 
by many thousands of persons all over the country, 
who have thereby gained a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the lumber industry. 


COMPANY HAS STRONG WORKING FORCE 


PANAMA City, Fua., May 19.—W. C. Sherman, 
general manager of the new 8t. Andrews Bay Lum- 
ber Co., is perfecting one of the most efficient or- 
ganizations for manufacturing and selling lumber 
that have ever been grouped together in the south- 
ern pine trade. To his working force has recently 
been added two more experts in their respective 
lines. J. M. Barrow, who has been general man- 
ager of the West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber Co. 
at St. Andrews, Fla., has been made sales manager 
of the new organization. M. M. Glasgow, who has 
been for years with the Bagdad Land & Lumber 
Co., at Bagdad, Fla., has been made auditor of the 
new organization. The St. Andrews Bay Lumber 
Co. will sell the output of five large sawmills, with 
an annual capacity of more than 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 
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SPLENDID NEW MILL IS FORMALLY OPENED 


Clear Lake Concern Celebrates Event—Many Guests Enjoy Company’s Hospitality—Logging and Manufactur- 
ing Operations Inspected— Banquet and Speeches Mark Close of a “Big Day” 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., May 17.—With the formal 
opening of the new mill of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. at this place 
last Saturday there 
enters into opera- 
tion a modern saw- 
mill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 300,000 
feet of lumber in 
two shifts. It is 
correctly rated as 
one of the finest 
and most complete 
plants in the world. 
The mill is built for 
an 11-foot and a 12- 
foot band, a gang 
and two resaws; 
and at present it is 
operating the 11- 
foot band and re- 
saw, running two 
shifts of eight 
hours and cutting 
150,000 feet to the 
shift. With a force 
of forty men the 
new mill has cut as 
high as 180,000 feet 
in eight hours, 








showing relatively 
cheap cost of pro- 
duction. It is an 


electric mill thru- 
out, with individual 
motors for the ma- 
chines, equipped 
with Allis-Chalmers 
machinery. There 
is a planing mill 
built to take care 
of 350,000 feet a 
day, kiln capacity ; 
a shingle mill with 
sixteen machines, 
capacity 700,000 a 
day; and a refuse 
burner 110 feet 
high. The new 
plant represents a 
property valuation 
of about $1,500,000, 

The company op- 
erates fifty-six miles of logging railroad into its 
own timber. Its logging operations have been 
extended twenty-five miles up the Skagit River 
and its logging capacity is 125,000,000 feet a year, 
a part of which is used to supply the company’s 
mills and a part sold on the open market. 

The forest holdings are estimated at a billion 
and a quarter feet, and in this respect the Clear 
Lake plant occupies a unique and advantageous 
position among the mills of the Pacific Northwest. 
The old mill burned in May, 1918, and the new 
mill has been in operation since Feb. 9. 

The company has been operating at Clear Lake 
for fifteen years. During that time it has never 
suffered from strikes or labor troubles of any kind. 
The management has paid particular attention 
to the welfare of the men and it has evolved a 
system wherein working conditions are made agree- 
able and attractive. The boarding houses represent 
the highest development of modern ideas; there are 





TOPPING THE GIANT FIR 


a set of shower baths for the use of employees; ~ 


a handsome club house and theater, and in the 
logging camps are reading rooms and social centers. 
Clear Lake, with its lumbering and logging popu- 
lation, is a distinct advance over the typical mill 
town, in that it is placed among attractive sur- 
roundings and has taken on an air of unmistakable 
prosperity as a result of the liberal policy adopted 
by the company. The officers of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. are: President, Frank Horton, Wi- 
nona, Minn.; vice-president and general manager, 
B. R. Lewis; treasurer, Roscoe Horton, Winona, 
Minn.; secretary, F. H. Jackson; general superin- 
tendent, 8S. B. Lewis; sales manager, E. P. Keefe; 
purchasing agent, Arthur L. Lewis. 


En Route for Inspection 


Bright and early Saturday morning the program 
for the formal opening began to take shape. Clear 
Lake all at once became the focal point for travel 
from all points of the compass. Guests arrived 
by train and automobile, including lumber manu- 
facturers and business men from every part of the 








Pacific Northwest. At 11:30 a. m. the scene in 
front of the club house was one of bustling activ- 
ity, full of life and color. That was the hour set 
for the departure of a special train over the logging 
road to one of the three camps. As a preliminary, 
the picnickers paused momentarily while the camera- 
man squeezed the bulb for a souvenir photograph. 
Then men and women, catching the spirit of the 
occasion, scrambled aboard. ‘‘B. R.,’’ as Mr. 
Lewis is familiarly and affectionately called, had 
provided precisely the conveyances suited to the 
day and the occasion. His excursion train con- 
sisted of five flat cars, each with a rough wooden 
bench along the center, and finally a caboose; 
while up front there was a logging engine, with 
flexible geared drive—not much for speed, perhaps, 
but bristling with power and able to take any or- 
dinary grade with ease and comfort. B. R. waved 
his hand and the care-free crowd was on its way. 

Such a ride it was! Among the gay crowd not 
many had ever had an opportunity to compare with 
that opened up to them by the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. The board seats were crowded. 

It was a rare trip among surroundings roughly 
picturesque. At length the party pulled up at the 
logging camp. As the train made its way around 
a sweeping curve there appeared a flagstaff from 
which the Stars and Stripes floated loftily; and 
with it as a center there came into view bunk houses, 
dining hall and the welcome cook house, all on 
wheels. The buildings instantly commanded at- 
tention. They were the latest improved type of 
camp cars, roomy, light and airy, comfortable as 
a home in the city, almost, and offering every con- 
venience, 

‘“We’re wide open here,’’ shouted B. R. to his 
guests, as they dropped down from the flat cars. 
‘*Here’s where you can see how the boys live. 
Go thru the cars; inspect them all you like—and 
then we’ll have some lunch.’’ 

That was a fine speech, and a finer closing sen- 
tence; and it caught the crowd. 


Dinner in the Open and a Climb 


They found the cook-house at the apex of V- 
shaped tracks, and at each arm of the V a dining 
car with vestibule attachment, so that each dining 
room was connected directly with the kitchen, 
forming ‘‘a perfect three-way to the eats,’’ as 
one of the guests observed. 

‘*Might just as well have had another dining 
car; nothing to do except haul it in,’’ exclaimed 
B. R., when he found that his guests had completely 
filled both compartments and that there was u 
mighty overflow outside. But all were happy. 
They dined on loggers’ fare—chicken soup, three 
kinds of meat, baked beans, mashed potatoes, gravy, 


in behind and coupled to the caboose. There was 
need of extra power, for the two locomotives 
groaned and strained on the up-grade as the train 
proceeded slowly over a new track, across a trestle, 
and then came to a final stop close to the place 
where the guests would become spectators of a by- 
play common enough in the woods but never to be 
forgotten by them. They streamed on foot and 
at length ranged themselves in the forest within 
safe distances of a fir from which the limbs had 
been trimmed to a height of probably 175 feet 
from the ground. At that point an ax had been 
tied to the trunk and above it the green top waved 
jauntily. 
Aerial Woods Work 


At the base of the tree was Dogger Johnson, 
high-rigger, all ready for business. Around his 
waist was a life belt, above his ankles the climbing 
irons, and in his hands ten feet of manila rope. He 
cast the rope about the trunk, hitched it above him, 
and in an instant had climbed three feet up the 
trunk. Quicker than one can tell it, he was perched 
beside the ax. Leaning far back on his life belt, 
he entered into the final task of topping the tree. 
He chopped to the left, then to the right; and 
abandoning his ax began to rock the great tree 
to and fro, placing one hand on the trunk as high 
above his head as he could reach. The top quivered 
a little; slowly, very slowly, it began to turn; and 
then with a sweeping, outward swing and a mighty, 
crashing overturn it plunged thunderously to the 
ground; and Johnson safe on the opposite side of 
the beheaded trunk was rocking in space much like 
a sailor during a storm at sea. 

‘*Take off your hat,’’ shouted the crowd, and 
as he did so the cameras snapped. 

A moment later the high-rigger gave his audience 
a new thrill. He climbed nimbly to the extreme top 
of the tree and stood upright, unsupported, extend- 
ing his hat at arm’s length. Again the spectators 
held their breath, and then applauded. In a few 
seconds the high-rigger had descended. The top 
of the tree where he had stood, as measured by 
the stub on the ground, was eighteen inches across, 
and the cut had been made perfectly. 

As the next step B. R. conducted his trainload 
of guests to another part of the logging camp, 
where they saw two donkey engines and crews easily 
lifting immense logs from the ground to the 
trucks, ‘‘just to illustrate the principle,’’ as the 
spokesman for the company observed. 


Converting Timber into Lumber 


It was late in the afternoon when the train 
dropped back to Clear Lake for a visit to the 
manufacturing plant. There was something fas- 
cinating in the sight of a log more than five feet 


liberty cabbage and ‘‘weenies,’’ lettuce, aspara- in diameter rising irresistibly from the mill pond. 


gus, tea, coffee, milk. It 
is to their credit that they 
ate like loggers, too. They 
stored away the food in 
tremendous quantities and 
established a conviction 
that the logger’s lot at 
Clear Lake is not a par- 
ticularly unhappy one. 
There were the din and 
rattle of dishes, the hum 
of conversation 
and hearty laughter thru- 
out the dining cars; and 
all at once a roar of mer- 
riment and applause as 
the busy host, taking a 
hint from the music of 
the Whangdoodle Orches- 
tra in the anteroom, en- 
circled an unsuspecting 
lady friend and gayly 


“, 
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waltzed into the dining 
car and out again. 

Back to the flat cars in 
mid-afternoon was the 
program, for the management had prepared a sur- 
prise in the deep woods and now was ready to 
spring it to the accompaniment of all the thrills 
of a movie scene caught up in real life. The ex- 
cursionists discovered that the train was laboriously 
climbing farther into the hills. The curves were 
more frequent, the grades heavier. Pretty soon 
they passed trucks heavily loaded with immense 
logs of fir, spruce and cedar. The guests gazed 
all about them on the familiar evergreen of the 
Washington woods—giants as yet untouched but 
marked very soon for the double-bitted ax. The 
flat cars paused as a second logging engine slipped 


LUNCHEON AT THE LOGGING CAMP—J. J. DONOVAN AT LEFT ; JOHN Mc- 
MASTER THIRD FROM LEFT 


In a moment it reached the log carriage and in 
ten minutes it had been ripped to pieces—sawed 
and resawed during the process of conversion into 
the lumber of commerce. The log carriage was 
under electric control; it had a trolley like a 
street car; it went forward steadily and it darted 
back at tremendous speed. There seemed to be no 
lost motion here. The crowd lingered, reluctant 
to abandon a spectacle that fairly gripped them 
with its demonstration of precision, energy and 
resistless might. 

Thruout the day the weather was all that could 
be desired. In camp and at the mill there was 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF NEW PLANT OF THE CLEAR LAKE LUMBER CO., CLEAR LAKE, WASH., FORMALLY OPENED MAY 10 


not a miss or a hitch anywhere to mar the enjoy- 
ment of the guests. The program, under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Lewis, was carried out 
flawlessly. And now was to come the crowning 
number marking the peak of a perfeet day for the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co. 


Enthusiastic Banqueting 


From manufacturing plant to banquet hall was 
merely a step, and after a due interval the guests 
again assembled. Each one found at his place a 
novel place card in the form of a block of fir lumber, 
3% by 6 inches in size, on which was printed in 
colors, ‘‘Welcome to Clear Lake,’’ and stating 
that it was a souvenir of the first log sawed in the 
new mill on the afternoon of Feb. 28, just nine 
months after the old mill was destroyed by fire. 

As Col. Roland H. Hartley, toastmaster, rapped 
for order more than three hundred banqueters, voic- 
ing their tribute, rose spontaneously and cheered 
repeatedly for B. R.; and likewise they applauded 
Secretary F. H. Jackson as he was lifted to the 
shoulders of two stalwart associates high above 
the crowd. Mr. Lewis spoke briefly in appreciation, 
and Mr. Jackson laughingly delivered this orator- 
ical gem of five words, ‘‘I have nothing to say.’’ 

Col. Hartley, renowned as toastmaster, was at his 
best. ‘‘You can imagine,’’ he said, ‘‘ what a pleas- 
ure it is to be here representing my old friend, 
B. R. Lewis. Our lumbermen are the biggest and 
best men that the State of Washington can boast of, 
and among lumbermen we have here at Clear Lake 
some of the biggest figures in the State. We have 
associated with us the ladies who belong to the best 
men, and of them I can truly say that the inspira- 
tion of their wit and their smiles and the happy 
look upon their faces have crowned this day with 
joy. The visit to this plant has been a great 
opportunity to all of us, for we have beheld the 
labors of our host, the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
rounded out and builded into one of the greatest 
and most complete sawmill plants in the world. 
Today’s trip up the road has showed us what all 
this effort means; and it has demonstrated to us 
as never before that it takes stalwart, virile man- 
hood to go into the jungles and take out this 
commodity. You can readily see how such a 
pair as this—Mr. Lewis and Mr. Jackson—can 
perform such miracles at Clear Lake.’’ 


A Prospective State Executive 


Col. Hartley’s speech brought forth applause at 
the close of every sentence. He still further de- 
lighted his auditors by taking an unexpected tack: 
‘I’m at a disadvantage right here now. It is all 
IT can do to hold myself back, and not talk a little 
politics, don’t you know.’’ 

_ The audience, knowing Col. Hartley to be tenta- 

tively a candidate for governor, shouted its ap- 
proval; and B. R., making his voice heard above 
the uproar, said, ‘‘Never mind the mill; give us 
some politics.’’ Col. Hartley went on: 


I’m going to tell it to you straight. In every walk 
of life it is not amiss to give due credit to the man who 
aspires. This lumber industry and every other great 
industry in the Pacific Northwest are looking for- 
ward to installing men at the helm of the ship of 
State, possessing some courage, During the cam- 
Paigns the candidates are much in evidence ; but when 
they reach office most of them are pussy-footers, afraid 
to stand up to the rack. In my opinion the meanest, 
Most contemptible citizen, the one most to be ab- 
horred, is not the I. W. W., altho you know, all of you, 
that I do not like them, but it is the dishonest poll- 
ticlan. He is the man who is responsible for the 
I. W. W., the Bolshevist, the Socialist, the pacifist, 
and all those pups. If the men in office would stand 
Up you wouldn’t have any I. W. W. And now I say 
Plainly to you that I am making ready to enter the 
fight. I aspire. I do aspire. 


This unexpected launching of the Hartley can- 


didaey for governor had a tremendous effect, for he 
was among his friends. 


Views of a Veteran and a Statesman 


Col. Hartley introduced John McMaster, of Se- 
attle, of the John McMaster Shingle Co., as ‘‘a 
man who doesn’t need an introduction; a man 
whose name stands for good government and good 
shingle-making.’’ 

‘«Twenty-five years ago, I ran a shingle mill 
here,’’ said Mr. McMaster, ‘‘and now I’m glad 
to get back. The only things natural are the 
rocks and the hills. I’m a sort of Rip Van Winkle, 
only I haven’t long whiskers, and am not henpecked. 
But in those days we did one thing that the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. with all its vast resources is not 
able to do today. We put logs into the water for 
$1.80; and I remember my partner complained it 
was too much.’’ 

State Senator Howard D. Taylor spoke as a lum- 
berman and manufacturer, saying that, while lum- 
bermen individually were the finest fellows on 
earth, collectively they were lacking in business 
sense; that they ought to get together and stand 
for something. In similar vein Tom Smith of 
Mount Vernon pointed out that the greatest crop 
the State of Washington has ever grown, or ever 
will grow, is being lost and nothing returned for 
it. ‘‘Stand together and fix your price,’’ he said. 
Thomas M. Shields, of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., convulsed the audience with a number of 
stories. Speeches were made by Ed Sims, of Port 
Townsend, and Charles Stevenson, sheriff of Skagit 
County. The sheriff observed that it was time for 
the old folks to go home, and that the hour had 
arrived when he ‘‘and the other young folks’’ were 
eager to go to the dance. 

The dance closed the eventful celebration. It 
continued until the day was merged into the day 
following. A great crowd thronged the club house, 
with its strictly ‘‘dry’’ punch appropriate to a 
bone-dry commonwealth; in a corner was a harmless 
game of ‘‘ante’’ or something like it; and in 
hall and theater the party held full sway. Every- 
body had a good time. 


The next day was Sunday. In the dining room 


of the Wixson Hotel, at Sedro-Wooley, at breakfast, 
one of the guests spoke up, ‘‘ Now, Mr. McMaster, 
if you’ll kindly log a little of that maple sirup 
over here at $1.80, we’ll call it square.’ 

Thus closed the Big Day; and the Clear Lake 











ALL ABOARD FOR THE RUN INTO THE WOODS 





Lumber Co., with one of the biggest and best mills 
in the world, was formally open. 





TRIMMER SAW HAZARDS REVIEWED 


Two types of trimmer saws are commonly found 
in sawmills, according to the May Bulletin of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago. There 
is the one with the saws on a platform, working 
upward, and the other with the saws doing the 
work from the downward motion, the lumber being * 
brought to them on the floor. In both types the 
lumber is brought to the saws by a cog chain 
process. 

With the platform type, usually lumber is han- 
dled by men from the edger to the trimmer saw 
platform. In doing this employees should not throw 
the lumber from one platform to another. If they 
do they will often suffer mashed fingers thru failure 
to let go of the lumber together. Unless they han- 
dle the lumber with thick leather hand pads their 
hands will often catch splinters from the green 
wood. 

Another platform trimmer saw hazard comes 
from the cog chains, which often come loose from 
the wheels. Trying to place the chains with the 
machinery running has often caused smashed fin- 
gers. The feat should never be attempted. There 
should always be an independent special lever to 
stop the chains long enough to replace them on the 
wheels. 

Under no circumstances should employees walk 
upon the platform while the machinery is in mo- 
tion. Trimmer saws are invisible and are worked 
with electricity or levers by an employee who might 
allow the saws to be brought up while a fellow em- 
ployee is near. Another reason for keeping off the 
platform is that it is usually slippery from wet, 
green lumber. Every time an employee goes on the 
platform while the machinery is in motion he takes 
a chance of losing his balance and being thrown 
into one of the saws. 

Hazardous conditions are nearly the same in 
connection with floor trimmer saws, except that with 
the latter the cog chains do all the work and there 
is no handling of the lumber from platform to plat- 
form. The workman at a floor trimmer saw should 
have a pike pole with which to adjust the lumber 
if it comes upon the floor in a crooked position. 
Floor transmitters generally are in an inclined posi- 
tion and if the floor is slippery, an employee cross- 
ing at this point is liable to fall and suffer injury 
among the cog chains and wheels. 





WILL HANDLE SOUTHERN BUSINESS 


MemMPHIS, TENN., May 19.—The Brown-Everts 
Lumber Co. has been organized, with a capital of 
$200,000, as the southern operating company of the 
Brown Land & Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. The 
office of the company is in Memphis. The officers 
are as follows: L. E. Brown, president, Rhine- 
lander, Wis.; G. W. Everts, vice president and man- 
ager, Memphis, Tenn.; L. M. Borgess, secretary, 
Chieago, Ill.; E. 8. Everts, treasurer, Memphis, 
Tenn. ® 

The Brown-Everts Lumber Co. has two band mills 
in operation, one at Helena, Ark., and the other at 
Allen, Warren County, Miss., with an average yearly 
capacity of 20,000,000 feet. While all kinds of 
southern hardwood are manufactured gum and oak 
are the specialties. 





BuILpines actually under construction in Chicago 
on May 1, or those for which contracts have been 
awarded, totalled 4,777, including 3,602 individual 
residences and 209 apartment buildings. 
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NEW CONGRESS TACKLES NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Bill Introduced Appropriating $500,000,000 for Soldiers’ Land Settlement Projects—Immigration Question to 
Receive Early Attention— Assign Wood Ships to Carry Lumber Overseas 


RAILROADS BIG PROBLEM OF CONGRESS 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 20.—Even before Con- 
gress heard the reading of President Wilson’s 
message, bills had been introduced providing for 
the return of the telegraph and telephone wires 
to private owners and for the solution of the rail- 
road problem. The railroad problem, with its wide- 
spread ramifications and vital influence on all 
business, is recognized as one of the chief issues 
before the new Congress. 

It is quite probable that after the two houses 
have been fully organized and the committees set 
to work, weeks and months will pass before per- 
manent legislation is passed outlining a railroad 
policy, but Congress rhust promptly provide funds 
for the Railroad Administration. The disposition 
is to pass this legislation without unnecessary delay. 
The necessities of the railroads have been estimated 
at as high a figure as $1,000,000,000 and at no 
lower than $750,000,000. Before the last session 
adjourned Director General Hines had about con- 
vinced Congress that it should appropriate $750,- 
000,900, most of which eventually will come back 
to the Government. 

What the President had to say regarding labor 
legislation is quite in line with what he has been 
saying heretofore and with the action of the Paris 
conference. It is difficult for hard headed legis- 
lators to see how they can bring about the desired 
eodperation between capital and labor by legal 
enactment. But the general disposition on Capitol 
Hill is to do everything possible along this line 
that promises practical results. In fact, practical- 
ity promises to be the outstanding slogan of the 
new Congress. 





WOULD RESTRICT IMMIGRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—Karly in the ses- 
sion Representative Albert Johnson, of Washing- 
ton, will introduce a bill designed to stop a possi- 
ble influx of immigrants from Europe for one or 


two years pending the revision of the immigration 


laws. Realizing that a big influx of immigrants 
would seriously interfere with readjustment here, 
and more especially with returning American sol- 
diers, Mr. Johnson is convinced that temporary 
legislation is absolutely necessary. Many months 
would be required to write a general immigration 
bill and get it thru Congress. 

Three general plans have been suggested for 
permanent immigration legislation and will be con- 
sidered by the committee on immigration and na- 
turalization, of which Mr. Johnson is chairman. 
They provide for the suspension of immigration 
for periods of from four to twelve years, admission 
to this country on probation, or a system of per- 
centage. The final bill will include such parts of 
these plans as are believed to be in the best inter- 
ests of the country. 

The executive departments of the Government 
will furnish data as to the laws now on the. statute 
books, showing how they worked during the pre- 
war period. The proposed general legislation will 
contain a complete recodification of immigration 
laws. 





IN BEHALF OF RETURNED SOLDIERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May: 19.—Representative 
Kinkaid of Nebraska, Republican chairman of 
the irrigation committee, to which was referred the 
bill introduced today by Floor Leader Mondell, 
authorizing an expenditure of $500,000,000 for 
soldier settlements, is confident of early action. 


‘*T will call the committee together to consider 
the bill as soon as it is organized,’’ said Chairman 
Kinkaid, ‘*‘ There is no opposition whatever to the 
measure. If the committee desires further infor- 
mation about the matter we may hold brief hear- 
ings on it, but I expect an early report on the bill 
and its early passage by Congress.’’ In the event 
of hearings, it was suggested that Secretary of the 
Interjor Lane may be called, also one or two ex- 
perts of his department, including Elwood Mead, 
who worked out a system of farm community set- 
tlements in Australia, and H. T. Corey, who has 
charge of plans for the construction of soldiers’ 
settlement projects in the South. 

Senator Smoot of Utah will shortly introduce a 
bill designed to encourage thrift among returned 
soldiers, sailors and marines, The bill will provide 
that honorably discharged men who are engaged in 
constructing community settlement projects pro- 
posed under its terms shall set aside 10 percent of 
their wages to be held in a fund and later used in 








meeting installments on the land and the improve- 
ment work the Government pays for on their re- 
spective farms. 

‘*My object,’’ said Senator Smoot, ‘‘is to start 
our soldier boys to saving as soon as possible. The 
Government can encourage this habit in them, which 
will later be of great assistance in carrying out the 
contract which the soldier-settler will make. to 
reimburse the Government for the farm he takes in 
the community settlement. ’’ 





DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—In a decision in 
Docket No. 10104, Clark & Boice Lumber Co. vs. 
Jefferson & Northwestern Railway Co. et al., the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the 
rates applied on fifty-nine carloads of southern 
pine lumber from North Jefferson, Tex., to points 
in Missouri and other States were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the rates from Jef- 
ferson, Reparation will be awarded when the 
correct amount is established. 

The commission has denied petition by the North- 
western Pacifie and Sotithern Pacific roads to reopen 
Docket No, 9395 known as the Pacific Lumber Co. 
case, 

The commission also has declined to reopen Dock 
8305—The Virginia Pine Timber Co. et al. vs. New 
York, Philadelphia and Norfolk Railroad Co. et al. 
which was decided in favor of complainants. 


- aaa 


DISPOSING CF WOODEN SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Edward N. Hur- 
ley, chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
has announced a new policy with regard to the dis- 
position of wooden ships. Those wooden steamers 
which the Shipping Board disposes of may be 
bought for cash or on the installment plan. The 
latter feature is designed to afford an opportunity 
for persons and companies of limited financial re- 
sources to enter competition for this tonnage. 

The Shipping Board will negotiate ‘tue sale of 
these vessels to foreign interests that may be inter- 
ested but it will be distinctly understood that the 
transfer of flag to any foreign registry will not be 
permitted until the full purchase price is completed. 
In the event either an American purchaser or for- 
eign purchaser buys a boat on the term arrangement 
and desires to transfer its flag before the time pay- 
ments have been completed, it will then be necessary 
for him to complete the time payments when he 
desires the transfer of registry consummated. It is 
felt that under this arrangement much interest will 
be stimulated in negotiating for the purchase of 
this wooden tonnage. There is a large demand for 
tonnage at the present time and on any of the ar- 
rangements operators will be in a position to obtain 
excellent returns on their investment. Import and 
export houses that desire to operate their own ton- 
nage will have an opportunity to obtain a steamer 
without the tremendous outlay that is necessitated 
on a cash basis. It will enable them to depend on 
securing space for the transportation of their prod- 
ucts to foreign countries, and the profits that will be 
made from the operating of the steamers will go 
a long way toward paying for them, in addition to 
which the exporter would be able to negotiate for 
the sale of his product with greater certainty of 
making deliveries. 

It will also enable a number of ambitious younger 
men who are in or affiliated with the shipping in- 
terests of the country, to make a start, all of which 
will expand the general shipping facilities, 





ENGINEERS TO RETURN SOON 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—The War Depart- 
ment announced today that the 6th and 13th Serv- 
ice Companies, 20th Engineers, have been assigned 
to early convoy. 





What particular thing in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inter- 
ests me most? Hard to tell; it is 
all of interest from cover to cover, 
and if this locality is any criterion 
the “Own Your Own Home” cam- 
paign is working wonders. — H. G. 


OBENAUER, Detroit, Mich. 











PURPOSE OF HOME LOAN BANKS 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—Many inquiries 
are being received at the Department of Labor 
regarding the plan for organizing a system of 
Federal home loan banks. Some mistaken impres- 
sions exist regarding the proposed plan. For ex- 
ample, some writers think the home loan banks 
would make direct loans of Government funds, 
while, as a matter of fact, the scheme contemplates 
the organization of the banks as clearing houses 
for building and loan associations, which would 
then be able to realize on their long-time mortgages,’ 
This, in turn, would help the building and loan 
associations to meet increased demands for funds 
for building purposes. 

No building and loan association would be com- 
pelled to affiliate with the system of home loan 
banks. It would be optional whether an associa- 
tion should come in. 





CONFERS WITH LUMBER OFFICIALS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spent today in Wash- 
ington conferring with various officials and with 
L. C. Boyle, Robert Ash and Frank Carnahan, of 
the National organization. Dr. Compton called 
upon D. T. Mason, the lumber expert taken into 
the organization of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, concerning the conference with repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry called to meet 
in Chicago the latter part of this month or the 
first of next month. 

He also discussed with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Forest Service the 
desirability of seeking larger appropriations for 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
in order that its activities may be made more com- 
prehensive. 


an 


PUSH SOLDIERS’ LAND LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—Representative 
F. W. Mondell, of Wyoming, Republican leader of 
the House, today introduced a bill appropriating 
$500,000,000 to be expended during the next three 
years for the development of soldiers’ settlement 
projects. This measure is the result of a substan- 
tial agreement among congressional leaders, Gov- 
ernment officials and others interested in this im- 
portant matter. The bill has been placed on the 
legislative priority schedule for early passage. It 
is probable that as finally passed it will carry an 
appropriation of $200,000,000, with an authoriza- 
tion to expend an additional $300,000,000. 

There will be no delay in proceeding with the 
work, once Congress grants the required authority. 
About thirty projects have already been chosen, 
including one in each of the southern States, De- 
tails regarding the location of the selected projects 
are not yet available for publication. 

The Interior Department, which will have the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out this legislation, has 
already made a thoro survey of the field and is 
prepared to go ahead on short notice. 


WOOD SHIPS FOR EXPORT TRADE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—The U. 8. Ship- 
ping Board announces that twenty-four wooden 
steamers have been allocated to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the overseas transportation of lumber, 
ties and coal. 

Eight wooden ships have been allocated to the 
port of Jacksonville, Fla., to transport lumber to 
the United Kingdom, Antwerp or Rotterdam and 
one to transport ties to Liverpool. Two 3500-ton 
wooden ships have been allocated to Brunswick, 
Ga., to transport ties to Liverpool. One steamer 
has been allocated to Mobile, one to Pensacola and 
one to Baltimore to transport lumber to London. 
Baltimore also gets six wooden ships to carry coal 
to Gothenburg, Sweden, and one as a coal carrier 
to Stockholm. Two wooden ships will sail from 
Philadelphia for Rotterdam with coal. Norfolk 
has been allotted one wooden vessel to carry !um- 
ber to London. Another wooden ship has been al- 
lotted to carry rum from Havana to London. 





THE GOVERNMENT is to ship approximately 15, 
000,000 feet of lumber to Hawaii this year to be 
used in army buildings. This lumber was originally 
purchased for cantonment construction in this coun- 
try, but the armistice caused the Government to 
seek another field for its use. 
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BUILDING SITUATION IS VERY ENCOURAGING 


Healthy Activity in Construction Prevails in Many Sections—Urgent Need of Housing for Workmen Spurs 
Action—Automobile Concern Makes Huge Appropriation for Plant Expansion 


MANY HOUSES ARE BUILT 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 19.—The building cam- 
paign here has reached the boom stage, with pros- 
pect of increasing and long continued activity. 
Many houses are being built, but many more are 
needed. A few weeks ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce, thru its president, F. T. Whited (of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.), urged the building of 
homes and encouraged financial arrangements to as- 
sist home builders, which has helped to bring about 
much construction. Recently E. R. Jones, president 
of the Victoria Lumber Co., in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Shreveport Ad Club appointed a special 
committee to investigate plans for the formation of 
a stock company to take steps toward relieving the 
housing shortage. 





REPORT BUILDING ‘‘PICKING UP’’ 
EVANSVILLE, IND., May 19.—An advertising fund 
of several thousand dollars will be raised by local 
builders and contractors to push the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign in this city. This was decided at 
a recent meeting attended by many retail lumber 
dealers, contractors and planing mill men. Local 
architects say that building is ‘‘picking up’’ in 
Evansville and neighboring districts. Several large 
additions to factories in Evansville are being built 
and more are being planned. Several local banks 
are planning to enlarge or improve their buildings. 
A bank building is being erected at Grandview, Ind., 
and several other southern Indiana towns report 
that bank buildings are either being planned or 
are in course of erection. A Catholic sisters’ home 

is being built at Jasper, Ind., near Evansville. 


TRY TO MEET ACUTE HOUSING NEEDS 


Detroit, Micu., May 19.—The housing situation 
has become so serious at Pontiac, a suburb of this 
city, that local factories have made plans to care 
for their labor there, until the shortage can be 
met. 

The General Motors Corporation has leased the 
Wellington Hotel, which will provide rooms for 
100 of its workmen. As fast as possible the Oak- 
land Motor Co. is pushing work on a large apart- 
ment building for men and the large rooming house 
remodeled from the old Wilson foundry building 
in the Monroe Motor plant is almost ready to be 
used as a men’s apartment building. 

The Beaudette Body Co. is furnishing funds to 
erect two men’s hotel buildings and has provided 
temporary quarters in one of its factory buildings. 

A gift of school sites valued at $75,000 coming 
from the General Motors Corporation to the city 
of Pontiac, makes necessary a proposal to vote 
$1,000,000 in bonds to erect school buildings. The 
sites are located in the section where the corpora- 
tion is centering its housing campaign and con- 
trols 3,600 building lots. 

There is a great deal of private activity in build- 
ing in addition to the program outlined and con- 
templated as a part of factory construction. 





FORM CORPORATION TO AID BUILDING 

Spirit Lake, IpAHo, May 17.—Twenty local busi- 
ness men have decided to form a corporation with a 
capital stock of $25,000, with at least $10,000 paid 
up, for the purpose of aiding in the building of 
more homes in Spirit Lake. The houses are needed 
for the mechanics of the Milwaukee Railway and 
their families. The houses are to be sold on easy 
terms. G. F. Hagenbuch, of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co.; C. C. Richardson and J. A. Wylie have been 
appointed by the Commercial Club to report on the 
building program. 





HOME FINANCING PRESENTS A PROBLEM 


CHESTER, Pa., May 19.—Notwithstanding the 
fact that the need of houses in this busy and pros- 
perous city is so great that some families have been 
unable to find homes, building is practically at a 
standstill, because of conditions which E. D. Glaus- 
er, of Stacy G. Glauser & Son, lumber retailers, out- 
lines as follows: 


Before the war a house built to sell for $2,500 to 
$2,800 could carry a mortgage of from $1,500 to $1,800. 
A purchaser having from $300 to $500 in cash could 
secure a house, giving the builder a second mortgage 
for the difference. These second mortgages, tho 
usually good security, are not considered first class 
collateral by the banks. Therefore the builder had 
part of his capital tied up in these mortgages, but 
ae such an extent as to cause serious embarrass- 

Under present conditions a similar house would sell 
for $4,000 or $4,500, and probably a mortgage could 
be placed for only about $2,000 or $2,500. This means 








a gap between the selling price and the amount of the 
mortgage that is hard to bridge. The ordinary pur- 
chaser will have saved only from $500 to $1,000, and 
very few builders can undertake to carry second mort- 
gages for so great a difference. This leaves a portion of 
the financing to be done by the material man, if he 
so desires. I have found from long experience that 
it is not a sound financial policy to accept this kind 
of collateral in payment for material delivered or as 
security for notes given by the builder. 

There seems to be no solution for this vexing problem 
until the entire country becomes assured that com- 
modity and labor prices are on a fixed level ; then capi- 
tal, which is the potent factor in construction, will 
place a higher and more equitable valuation on real 
estate holdings and buildings, and the size of the loans 
will be commensurate with the cost of production. 


_ 


SAYS BUILDING COST WILL NOT LESSEN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 19.—Miles J. Byrns, 
newly installed president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, is one of the most enthusiastic champions of 
the ‘‘Build Now’’ movement, and it is probable 
that the club will take up the subject more in detail 
than ever before as soon as the work for the com- 
ing year is outlined by the: new administration. 
Since his election to the presidency of the club, Mr. 
Byrns, who is also secretary and treasurer of the 
Cumberland Valley Lumber Co., has said: 

Many persons are postponing their building opera- 
tions in anticipation of lower prices, but they will wait 
in vain. On account of the limited production, as well 
as the high cost of production, together with the 
increased demand for buildings, the cost of construction 


certainly will not decline. The outlook for the lumber 
trade is more promising than for some time. 
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RETAILER’S ‘‘ADS’’ ARE CONVINCING 

Iowa City, Iowa, May 19.—The R. L. Dunlap 
Lumber & Coal Co., of this city, has recently pub- 
lished a series of advertisements designed to con- 
vince the public that now is a good time to build. 
These advertisements occupy large space in a local 
newspaper and present facts and figures showing 
that lumber and other building materials have 
advanced proportionately less than other com- 
modities; also that there is no likelihood of their 
being lower any time soon. The advertisements 
have attracted considerable attention and doubtless 
will influence many persons who have been waver- 
ing as to whether they should build this season. 





GOVERNOR PROCLAIMS ‘‘HOME’’ DAY 


New ORLEANS, La., May 19.—Governor Pleasant 
of Louisiana last Saturday issued a proclamation 
designating May 28 as ‘‘Own Your Own Home 
Day’’ and inviting all Louisianians to attend a 
Statewide meeting in Baton Rouge on that date 
‘fand there deliberate with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as to methods whereby home build- 
ing and home owning may be fostered in Louisi- 
ana.’’ The Louisiana executive’s action closely 
follows the issuance of similar proclamations by 
Governors Bilbo of Mississippi and Brough of Ar- 
kansas. 


DEMAND FOR HOMES IS INSISTENT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 19.—Following revela- 
tions of a demand for house finishing material from 
points south of this city, which developed from 
inquiries made of local manufacturers as to mar- 
ket conditions, light on the situation was sought 
from Brent Arnold, superintendent of Cincinnati 
terminals and general freight agent, of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. His position brings 
him daily reports on industrial developments thru- 
out the South, as well as information as to the 
kinds of freight moving and much advance infor: 
mation on inquiries pending in the industrial field. 
He said: 


I know the demand for homes in the cities and towns 
of the South is quite as insistent as in other sections 
of the country, and it is unthinkable that this demand 
should not be met. Men that we have transferred from 
Cincinnati to points like Lexington and Paris, Ky., as 
well as to other places along the lines of the Louisville 
& Nashville system, report that after weeks of search 
they have been unable to find houses suitable for homes 
for their families. This lack is being met as fast as 
conditions will permit, and has created a demand for 
building material far beyond what the factories of the 
sections concerned have been able to meet. Indications 
point to an increased movement of construction mate- 
rial and house finishing products of all kinds from the 
manufacturing centers of the North into the South. 





CITY’S HOUSING SCHEME PROGRESSES 


Toronto, ONT., May 19.—Considerable progress 
has been made by the city council in connection 
with the housing proposition. Since the Govern- 
ment placed the matter entirely in the hands of 
the city the former commissioners have been re- 
appointed, consisting of Sir James Wood, Sir John 
Eaton, H. H. Williams, J. A. Ross and F. A. Rolph. 
Organization work will proceed immediately. It 
is estimated that the city needs 5,000 more houses, 
or accommodation for 25,000 people. The com- 
mission will consider in particular the desirability 
of conducting its operations so that the cost of 
building to private builders will not be increased 
because of the taking up of available building ma- 
terials. It is even hoped that the result will be 
some reduction in the cost of private building. 





BUILDING APPROPRIATION IS DOUBLED 


SoutH BeEnp, INp., May 19.—The directors of the 
Studebaker Corporation on Saturday voted to dou- 
ble the amount originally appropriated for plant 
expansion, making it $8,500,000. The work of con- 
struction has been in progress for some time and 
will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 

The large expansion of the corporation’s plans 
renders the housing situation even more serious 
than before. Figures prepared under the direction 
of the Chamber of Commerce show urgent need of 
2,325 more houses. Newspaper advertising and bill- 
boards are to be used to bring the matter to the 
attention of every citizen. 





HAS A WIFE BUT NO HOME FOR HER 


SoutH BEND, IND., May 19.—As an illustration 
of the urgent need of more homes in this city the 
following ‘‘want ad’’ recently appearing in the 
South Bend Tribune is of interest: 

Pity the woes of a young married man! I have the 
best wife in the world but no place to keep her. 
rented a house with the understanding that it might be 
sold and on our return from our honeymoon we find it 
has been sold. Our furniture is in the stores waiting 
to be delivered. “At Home” cards were mailed, my 
mother-in-law is coming next wéek and what sort of a 
dub do you suppose she'll think her only daughter is 
tied to? and she has a good opinion of me now. Have 
a heart and if you know of a five- to seven-room house 
at $35 to $50 a month write Box 645 and we shall 
call you Blessed. 


LOAN ASSOCIATION AIDS HOME OWNING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Real estate loans to the 
amount of $584,056 are now outstanding to mem- 
bers of the United Railways Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, according to the fourth annual report, just 
issued. The association, which is composed of 
2,261 employees of the street railway system in St. 
Louis, has a capital stock of $2,500,000, and is the 
largest building and loan association in the coun- 
try operated by employees of an industrial corpo- 
ration. Of the 12,000 shares, 10,629 are outstand- 
ing. Six percent interest is charged, and there are 
at present 341 borrowers. The gross earnings last 
year were $38,281, with total expenses of $6,394. 
Of the net earnings of $31,887, the dividends paid 
to stockholders amounted to $27,562, the remainder 
being added to contingent and surplus accounts. 
Practically all the money loaned was used in ac- 
quiring and improving homes. 
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HARDWOOD BOOM BRINGS PERIL 


Brisk Demand Boosts Prices and Stimulates Pro- 
duction—Figures Show Decreasing Stocks 





MEMPHIS, TENN., May 19.—F. R. Gadd, man- 
ager of statistics for the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has compiled a statement 
on hardwood lumber production in the entire hard- 
wood producing area as of May 1, summary of 
which is given herewith: 


Number Totalnormal Totalpresent Per- 

MontTH of firms monthly monthly cent of 
reporting production production normal 
eee 127 130,510,000 85,405,000 65 
March ...... 76 95,200,000 51,855,000 54 
February ... 72 77,085,000 43,590,000 56 


The same summary shows that the estimated 
production for the period from May 1 to July 1, 
sixty days, is 191,150,000 feet, or 73 percent, com- 
pared with 123,545,000 for the preceding sixty 
days, or 65 percent. 

The percentage of production for the various 
grand divisions is given herewith: Southwestern, 
60 percent, compared with 52 percent in March; 
Memphis territory, 59 against 47; eastern territory, 
72 against 62; Jackson territory, 74; Little Rock 
territory, 82. There are no comparisons for the 
Little Rock and Jackson territories for the reason 
that the association has just begun to compile 
records therefor. 

Estimated production for each grand division for 
the next sixty days is: Southwestern, 78 percent; 
Memphis territory, 64; Eastern territory, 79; Little 
Rock, 81; Jackson territory, 77. 

Mr. Gadd also shows the comparative position 
of hardwood stocks for the entire hardwood areas 
as follows: May 1, 494,750,000 feet, or 70 percent 
of a normal of 702,250,000; April 1, 373,750,000, 
or 82 percent of a normal of 474,300,000; March 1, 
486,650,000, or 84 percent of a normal of 576,100,- 
000 feet. 

It is clear from the foregoing that there has been 
a very heavy decrease in hardwood stocks during 
the sixty days covered by this report, the percentage 
loss between May 1 and April 1 having been 13 
percent, and that between May 1 and March 1 
having been 14 percent. 

Mr. Gadd said today that this stock comparison 
was not entirely satisfactory for the reason that 
there is no means of showing the fluctuation or 
loss in the various grades of lumber. He pointed 
out that the heaviest losses by far had been in the 
case of the higher grades, No. 1 common and 
better, and that the smallest decreases had been in 
Nos, 2 and 3 common. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., May 19.—The hardwood mar- 
ket continues to advance at such a rate that the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
thru its statistical department, is preparing to 
sound a note of warning entitled ‘‘Stop, Look and 
Listen.’’ The association is afraid, according to 
F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics, that the ab- 
normal prices now being secured for hardwood 
lumber and the strong upward tendency of the 
market will cause curtailment in demand from the 
building trades and from some industries, thus 
bringing about a condition somewhat similar, from 
a buying standpoint, to that existing a short time 
ago. On the other hand, he fears that the ab- 
normal prices now being demanded and received 
will result in such stimulus to production that 
the present scarcity of hardwood lumber, shown by 
actual compilation to be only 70 percent of normal, 
will be changed into a burdensome surplus. 

It transpires that a number of manufacturers are 
planning to operate their plants on night and day 
shifts, thus doubling their output, and the note 
of warning will be sounded with a view to check- 
ing the tendency in both directions, that toward 
excessive prices and that toward abnormal output. 


PROSPECTIVE FARM TRADE EXCELLENT 


SPOKANE, WasH., May 17.—The following let- 
ter illustrates to what extent the retail lumber deal- 
ers of some sections of Montana look for a pros- 
perous year.’ Apparently it depends entirely upon 
whether the clients are farmers or drylanders, and 
the prospects are that the farmers will win out. 
The letter was written by Royal S. Wood, retail 
dealer in lumber and building materials at Galata, 
Mont., to A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, at Spokane: 

In reply to your letter in regard to prospects for 
business will say that the farmers around here have 
put in a pretty good acreage and the most of it has 
been put in on ground that was in good shape for 
seeding. To date we have had no rain to speak of, 
only small local showers, but from now on we look 
for rain. 

Almost everyone in this community has gone the 
limit and all we want is the rain to make the prospects 
as good as we ever had, on account of the acreage, the 
price and the way the crop has been put in. 

As an illustration of how we are situated, I will write 
you a story I heard the other day. 





A judge was picking a jury for a certain case and he 
woud ask the parties what their occupations were. 
Some of them would give their occupation as farmers ; 
others would have other occupations, but finally he 
came to one who said he was a drylander. 

The judge asked this fellow the difference between a 
farmer and a drylander. 

The difference as explained was that a drylander put 
in his crop in the spring and never harvested, and the 
farmer put in a crop in the spring and harvested in 
the fall. 

So if we get the rain we are farmers and, if not, 
we are drylanders. We have been drylanders for the 
last two years, but we expect to be farmers this year. 
At least we hope to be. 


PLAN FOR A GARAGE 


If I were a builder or were operating a lumber 
yard where I was in a position to handle construc- 
tion, I would keep built and set on skids in my yard 
one or more buildings suitable for use as garages 
where an inexpensive building might be required 
for one small car. Possibly I might feel like mak- 
ing this a standard type of Ford car garage which 
I could supply, all set up, for a certain price, or 
for which I could supply the material at any time, 
ready for use. 

A man wanting a garage quickly could get one 
ready made for the standard price plus only the 
cost of moving. A set of heavy wheels and suit- 
able timbers kept for the purpose would make 
the moving of these little garages a simple matter. 

The building, while unsold, would serve as a 
sample and would be an advertisement for the ma- 
terial and would help in securing orders for mate- 
rial for similar structures. It would be easy to 
advertise that a sample garage was on hand ready 
for examination. Many people would have other 

















STANDARDIZED GARAGES ARE BUILT AND 
MOVED TO ANY DESIRED PLACE 


uses for a small building of that type, for use as 
a camp, a temporary office for a paymaster near 
a big piece of construction ete. The building 
shown on the move in the photograph was for pay- 
master’s use in the hospital area in Camp Lee, 
Virginia —Frank Farrington. 





ESTIMATING PAINT REQUIREMENTS 


In estimating the amount of paint required for 
the home the property owner is sometimes at a loss 
as to just the number of gallons required. While 
the quantity of paint required varies somewhat 
with the nature of the surface to be covered and 
the conditions under which it is applied, yet the 
following method of measurement will serve as an 
accurate guide: 

A good grade of prepared paint will cover at 
least 350 square feet to the gallon, two coats, 

First, measure the distance around the house and 
multiply by the average height; then divide by 350, 
and the result will be approximately the number 
of gallons to buy. Of this quantity one-fifth will 
represent the paint required for trimmings, cor- 
nices etc. 

For blinds or shutters of average size one gallon 
of paint to each twelve pairs of blinds, two coats, 
will be required. 


TO ERECT BIG “Y” BUILDING IN ARKANSAS 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., May 19.—O. O. Axley, of the 
Southern Lumber Co., is chairman of the local com- 
mittee for the establishment of a $50,000 Y. M. C. 
A. building at Warren, A. L. Speer, Atlanta, Ga., 
field secretary, and State Secretary John L. Hunter, 
of Little Rock, have consulted with the committee 
at Warren, of which Mr. Axley is chairman and 
have completed plans for the establishment of the 
plant. Plans include a gymnasium 40 by 70 feet, 
a tile lined swimming pool 25 by 60 feet, together 
with all other features of a modern Y. M.C. A. It 
is thought that the building will have three stories 
and will be completed in three months. 





COAL PRODUCER OUTLINES SITUATION 


Peace Treaty Ends Wage Agreement—Big Grain 
Crop Will Tax Railroads—Wise to Buy Now 





Kansas Ciry, Mo., May 20.—In an interview 
today Charles S. Keith, president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., gave some facts regarding the 
coal situation that are worthy of careful considera- 
tion by retailers, Mr. Keith said: 


Altho the wholesaler, the producer and the retailer 
have separate and distinct functions, so far as their 
relation to the coal business are concerned, they are all 
closely bound together by the great underlying principle 
of supplying the wants of the public. 

The great world war found it necessary to create the 
Fuel Administration in order that the production of 
2oal could be intensified and the distribution of the same 
be made so equitable as to insure every consumer of 
coal his just proportion. In order to do this, careful 
statistics of production were kept in all districts, and 
we now have available reliable figures, which, by care- 
ful study, make it possible to look ahead and protect 
the consumer and the retailer, and guide them in carry- 
ing on their business. 

In the first four months from Jan. 1, 1918, to April 
30, 1918, inclusive, Arkansas, Colorado, Lllinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Wyoming, to which sources the dealer of the South- 
west must look for his coal supply, produced 49,012,147 


tons. In the same four months of 1919 they produced 
35,005,176 tons—a decrease of 14,006,971 tons, 
or a decrease of 29 percent in the _ produc- 


tion of the entire district. In Arkansas. the 
production has decreased 59 percent in_ the 
first four months, as compared with the same period 
in 1918, in Oklahoma 38 percent, in Kansas 19 percent, 
and in Missouri 24 percent. 

How many retailers and consumers of coal are 
giving the proper amount of thought as to what this 
terrible shrinkage means or to the conditions which 
confront them? 

The wage contract between the United Mine Workers 
and the coal operators of this country, known as the 
Washington Agreement, which is the basis of all wages 
now being paid, will expire on the date the proclamation 
of peace is signed by the President, which will probably 
be about July 1. Already the policy committee of the 
United Mine Workers has issued a statement of their 
demands, which, in addition to an advance in wages, 
calls for a 6-hour day instead of the present 8-hour 
day, and five days a week. They have also authorized 
their officers to prepare a bill to present to Congress 
for the nationalization of coal mines. 

How many coal operators or dealers have figured out 
what this means in the way of an advance in the cost 
of coal, or how many have given a thought to the 
very near future at which these demands will be made, 
when the entire coal industry will unquestionably be 
thrown into a wage conflict, since it will be impossible 
to meet these outrageous demands? It is undoubtedly 
the underlying thought of the policy committee of the 
United Mine Workers that in case the operators should 
refuse these demands and a national strike in the coal 
mines should ensue, all industry would be paralyzed 
and the Government would be forced to grant their 
demands for the nationalization of coal mines. 

On April 8, 1919, President Wilson announced the 
policy of having the Industrial Commission handle all 
future wage disputes. This policy may or may not be 
put into force, but the Industrial Commission has not 
had a tendency to reduce wages in the past. 

There will be an unquestioned labor shortage in the 
coal mines during the coming year. Statistics show 
us that more men have left their employment in the 
mines to return to their native lands or to seek other 
employment than were taken from the mines by the 
draft law. While reports of the Department of Labor 
showed plainly that there was a labor surplus in Feb- 
ruary, these same reports show that there is now a 
labor shortage in many districts, 

The railroads will be called upon this fall to move 
the greatest crop ever known in the history of the 
United States. Tho this crop will be a great blessing 
to general business, it will affect the coal business ad- 
versely, so far as the movement of coal is concerned ; 
and those who are delaying the purchase of their coal 
supply will find themselves unable to secure it later 
in the fall, owing to car and labor shortage. The 
operator who is looking ahead should urge upon his 
dealer the storage of coal now, when it may be readily 
obtained, and the retailer should urge that his customer 
store his coal for the same reason. 

The railroads had stored great quantities of coal for 
their own protection, but with the signing of the 
armistice in November they began picking up this coal 
until today there is less than one week’s supply in the 
hands of the railroads. With the first rumors of labor 
troubles they will demand the entire production for 
their protection, and without the governing influence 
of the Fuel Administration to safeguard the interests 
of the consumers and dealers as in the past, the dealer 
who has not looked ahead will find himself unable to 
care for the wants of his customers. 

While almost every consumer a year ago was anxious 
to buy his coal early and get it stored, the natural 
tendency of things this year will be to delay buying 
until the last moment. Every dealer should study this 
situation in its true light, and advise his customers of 
the exact situation unless this fall and winter we are 
to repeat the hardships that overtook the consuming 
public in the fall and winter of 1917. 





Persons who own their homes can make a lot 
of money by charging themselves high rents that 
they do not have to pay and therefore can credit 
to themselves as savings.—Albany (N. Y.) Journal. 
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BRIMFIELD POINTS THE WAY 
(Concluded from front page) 


eagerly and in just as large quantities by those 
who did not have relatives in the army or navy 
as by those who did. Farmers bought a great 
deal of the stock; even some farm hands bought 
a few shares. 

Naturally, in getting started such a building 
as this, and particularly in time of war, there 
was a great deal of work to be done. Credit 
for the successful manner in which this plan 
went thru is given to the building committee 
named before. These men worked with the 
problem day by day and they slept with it at 
night. In any community, and in any undertak- 
ing, there are 7 some objectors, but, thanks 
to the efforts of the building committee, which 
was firmly and entirely backed by the board of 
directors, all objections were overcome and today 
every citizen of the community of Brimfield is 
proud of the community house. 

Providing a Practical Memorial 

The building committee first determined for 
what purposes the building should be used, and 
then sought to have plans developed to fit to the 
uses for which it is to be employed. A keen de- 
sire was felt to get away from the ordinary barn- 
like structure and the result was that the archi- 
tect designed a very attractive building, an 
illustration of which accompanies this article. 
Land was purchased in a central location and on 
a corner. At one side of the building there is 








considerable vacant space that will be used for 
an outdoor playground and space will be pro- 
vided also for a tennis court. The building looks 
like a big home, and that is what it is for the 
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community. While the building is only about a 
story and a half high, it embraces in it all of 
the advantages of a two story building. The 
basement or, more properly speaking, the lower 
floor is entirely floored with cement and is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. The 
windows provide lots of light and as the floor is 
only about four feet below the surface of the 
ground there is plenty of room for the windows. 
At one side, as may be seen from the illustration, 
space has been assigned for a bowling alley. The 
building has two heating plants, one in each end, 
and all of the walls have been waterproofed to 
keep things nice and dry. Adequate provision 
has been made for the ladies and rather elaborate 
plans have been laid to help in serving commu- 
nity suppers. It is expected that eventually 
dishes ete. will be owned and this will render 
unnecessary the bringing of such things from 
home. 

The upstairs, which also is shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, is largely devoted to 
a large auditorium. The stage is large and well 
placed, and this floor with the baleony above it 
has a seating capacity of about 2,000 people. To 
the right of the entrance is a comfortable room 
with a fire place which will be used for com- 
mittee meetings and similar gatherings. 
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As mentioned before, the Brimfield Commu- 
nity Co. is not expected to pay dividends in 
money. Those who bought the stock realize this 
and received and treasure the stock certificates 
as badges of honor, just as Liberty loan buttons 
and badges are treasured. The building will be 
rented to organizations and the money so ob- 
tained will be used in maintaining it and buying 
equipment. At present roller skating is indulged 
in in the basement and good moving pictures are 
given several nights a week in the auditorium. 
Other entertainments are given from time to 
time. 

The building belongs to the people of the 
community and they are being made to realize 
this. They are being encouraged in every way 
to use it. 

Influence on the Community Spirit 

Talks with different people of Brimfield were 

very interesting and threw much light upon what 
different persons believe the building will help 
the community to do. More than one of the 
business men emphasize the point that with the 
universal ownership of automobiles by country 
people ordinary distances have been done away 
with. That is, it is so easy to run twenty miles 
in an automobile after supper that many of the 
farmers surrounding Brimfield were going to the 
larger towns for their amusements. By so doing 
they lost contact with the local affairs and, of 
course, where they spent their money for pleas- 
ure they were very apt to spend for the neces- 
sities of every day life. Now these men feel 
that there is just as good talent at home and 
that just as good times can be had by the citizens 
getting together as when they run off twenty 
miles to a larger place. Therefore, in order to 
preserve its business and social life 
the citizens of the town of Brimfield 
felt it their duty to back the com- 
munity house. 
A member of the school board 
spoke in warm terms of the building 
as a help to school children. In Brim- 
field, as in many other small towns, 
the school building was put up some 
years ago and has no adequate gym- 
nasium. While the school board fully 
realizes the advantages of a gymna- 
sium and the necessity for one, it 
could not tear down the old building 
and build one just because it would 
like to. The Brimfield community 
house, however, will be fitted up so 
that the school boys and school girls 
can indulge in athletic games and it 
will take the place of a school gym- 
nasium, It is well fitted for shower ¢ 
baths for both men and women and 
already several very interesting bas- 
ket ball games have been staged in 
the auditorium. 

Another citizen mentioned the 
number of dancing pavilions that 
are being put up out in the country. 
There are two within automobile 
radius of Brimfield. The citizen in 
this case was careful to explain that 
the dances conducted were all right, 
but the thinking parents of Brimfield 
and the surrounding country felt that 
it would be far better to have their 
children at home where there is the 
best sort of atmosphere to encourage 
the right sort of pleasure. Then there 
is the annual cemetery association 
dinner. The upkeep of the very 
attractive cemetery is paid by an 
annual dinner given by the ladies. Particular 
attention in the design of the building has been 
paid to facilitating the serving of dinners and 
so it will be easy for the cemetery association 
to hold its annual dinner in the building, pay 
a reasonable rent and get money sufficient to main- 
tain the cemetery in the very best of condition. 
Dining tables, made by a local carpenter, have 
already been provided. They are of a folding 
type and when folded can be piled one on top of 
another in a very small space. The design is 
unusually good. As the years pass the veterans 
of the great war of the community of Brimfield 
will find it an excellent building in which to 
hold their reunions. 


A Popular Dedication 


The building, while not entirely completed, was 
dedicated April 21. The entire week of April 21 
to 26 was set aside as dedication week. It was 
a general holiday that everyone thoroly enjoyed. 
The weather was beautiful and visitors came 
from a radius of thirty miles and simply filled the 
building. Right here it may be mentioned that 





tho the building appears to be large enough for 
a community several times the size of Brimfield, 
it has already been found to be not too large. 
Something really interesting was doing every 





night, and while only small admission fees were 
charged a total of $3,740 was taken during the 
week. This money will be used in paying the 
operating ew of the building and for some 
of the furnishing. 

At the dedication those of Brimfield’s soldiers 
and sailors who have returned were given the 
place of honor that they deserve. C. L. Dungan, 
who owns a retail lumber yard in Brimfield and 
who is also president of the Exchange State 
Bank, gave much solid support and sound advice 
to those who pushed the movement along. An- 
other man, A. Pacey, editor of the Brimfield 
News, was a steady, quiet and result gettin 
booster who did much to make possible the reali- 
zation of the dreams of the citizens of Brimfield 
by the erection of the splendid community house. 

In conclusion, it may be well to say that the 
quota of the community of Brimfield for the 
Victory loan was $92,000, or practically $50 a 
person. Brimfield filled its quota easily. 





VARIED COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


THE BOARD of supervisors of Monroe County, 
New York, recently made an appropriation to 
finance a home bureau whose function will be to 
bring to the housewives of the community the fa- 
cilities of the State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University and those of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Plans already made contem- 
plate the dividing of the city into districts and as- 
signing to each district a trained home ,economics 
agent who will constitute a link between the edu- 
cational agencies of the Government and the homes, 
The educational work will be done thru the instru- 
mentality of demonstrations, lectures, printed mat- 
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ter and by personal interviews. Included in the 
work will be the introduction of labor saving de- 
vices, instruction regarding food values, family 
budgets, fuel, clothing, sanitation etc. 

* * * 

AT A MEETING of the American Federation of 
Art, held recently in New York City, Harold A. 
Buttenheim, secretary of the National Committee 
on Memorial Buildings, pleaded for the erection 
of community buildings as memorials, To be en- 
during, he said, these buildings must typify the 
ideals for which those who died gave their lives, 
must be an expression of the ideals of those who 
participated in the war and are yet alive, and 
must be a perpetual inspiration to the public. He 
declared that the community building is the form 
of memorial most favored by the soldiers, 

* * aa 


At Bakers’ Creek, Ark., County Agent L. EL 
Roberts and Miss L. Orene Smith, home demonstra- 
tion agent, have completed the organization of a 
community club, the second to be formed in Pope 
County. In Marionville County a series of agri- 
cultural meetings is being held under the direction 
of N. 8S. Martin, county demonstrator, and as a re- 
sult numerous farmers have declared their inten- 
tion to pursue the improved methods advocated at 
the meetings. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Texas History Presented at First Hand—Reputed Need for an Exclusively Retailers’ Organi- 
zation—Contrasts in Lone Star State Towns 


When I arrived in Austin, Tex., and had put my 
baggage in hock at the hotel I started for the lum- 
ber yards. Arrived at the Caleasieu yard I en- 
countered a number of definitely and profoundly 
locked doors. I felt sure that it was not Sunday, 
for I had notched my Robinson Crusoe calendar 
stick faithfully. The other yards, however, were 
closed with a unanimity that would have convinced 
a greater skeptic than I that it was not a day upon 
which lumbermen desired to make sales. Eventually 
the mystery was made plain; it was San Jacinto 
Day. Now all you bright boys and girls who have 
never gone to school in Texas tell me what San 
Jacinto Day is. I’d like to know, myself. I’ll 
guess it is the day upon which Gen. Sam Houston 
whaled the tar out of the Mexican army and thus 
won Texas independence. If that isn’t right please 
let us know and we’ll mark ourselves as having 
flunked in history. 

But it happened oddly enough that on that day 
I met a man who had known Gen. Houston. It was 
this way: Finding I was not going to have any 
luck in meeting lumbermen I took a bit of a walk 
around town, ending on the capitol grounds. And 
as it wag hot and consequently hard on a fat north- 
erner I sat down on an iron bench just opposite the 
Confederate monument. As I looked at the statues 
of Confederate soldiers on the monument a Confed- 
erate soldier in the flesh approached and sat down 
beside me. He was tall and thin and wore a Civil 
War beard, that bunch of chin spinach that seems 
so dear to the old fellows who participated in the 
late unpleasantness between the States. He proved 
to be an incurable joker in spite of his eighty-one 
years and he soon was sharpening his kindly wit on 
me. He was Capt. J. M. Polk, of the family from 
which President Polk sprang. ‘‘But that wasn’t 
my fault,’’ said the captain. ‘‘I couldn’t help 
that.’’ His promotion to captain came late in the 
war, and he preferred to talk of his experiences as 
a private in the Fourth Texas Infantry at Gettys- 
burg and Sharpsburg and Chickamauga and a 
dozen other battles. In 1862 while on a recruiting 
mission to Texas Capt. Polk met Gen, Houston. It 
was in the barber shop of the Fannin House, in the 
city of Houston. The general was on crutches, 
was dressed in a long coat, broad-brimmed hat, 
coon-skin vest, and so on. Capt. Polk tells about 
the meeting in a little book which he wrote a few 
years ago, a copy of which he promptly sold to me. 
‘*He looked at me a few minutes,’’ the captain 
says in the book, ‘‘and said, ‘Well, young man, I 
suppose you are off for the war?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ I 
answered. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I am too old now to be 
of any service to my country. Texas people refuse 
to take my counsel. I can do them no good and, 
God knows, I do not wish to do them any harm. 
But I do not think that our cause will justify the 
loss of so much life and property. It’s American 
against American. But if I was young and able to 
do anything, and they refused to go my way, I 
might go with them.’ ’’ It makes the old Texas 
hero seem a little more real to me, this meeting 
with a man who once knew him. 

First Hand Reminiscences 

‘*T reckon,’’ said the captain, speaking of this 
meeting, ‘‘that you were just a kid in those days.’’ 
I tried to tell him the meeting antedated my ar- 
rival on earth by some decades, but he paid no at- 
tention to that. He next told about setting the 
dogs on his father’s hired man back in 1843 and 
compelling him to take to a tree. ‘‘I reckon,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that you were nothing more than a baby in 
those days.’’ I began to realize then that some- 
body in the party was being kidded. 

I confess that I bought the captain’s book with- 
out much anticipation of pleasure in reading it. 
I’ve bought a good many such booklets, written 
and sold by old soldiers, only to be disappointed. 
With the best intentions in the world and with a 
great fund of peculiarly interesting information 
they often get lost when they put pen to paper. 
The result is a fierce dogmatism on government or 
finance or religion. Capt. Polk’s book without 
making much of a pretense to authority rambles 
along, an interesting, personal narrative. He saw 
hard fighting, and he makes no joke of that. But 
he sees a joke in nearly everything else. When I 
got up to leave he remarked, ‘‘If I knew you a 
little better, young man, I’d interrogate you about 
those fine clothes you’re wearing. I reckon you got 
them when the clerk was out.’ 

I see in the paper this morning that over in St. 
Louis a burglar stole a set of false teeth and $18 








worth of chewing gum. Since Capt. Polk un- 
doubtedly was in Austin at the time, the deed 
must have been done by some other old joker intent 
upon one more spree before he gets too aged to 
enjoy life. I can imagine some old fellow out be- 
hind the livery barn, his hat on one side, the light of 
joy in his eye and his Civil War spinach waggling 
up and down as he introduces those false teeth and 
that $18 worth of gum to each other. The police 
are welcome to this bit of deduction, but if it is cor- 
rect I can find it in my heart to hope that the law 
remains unavenged. 


Veterans and High Citizenship 


There are a good many old Confederate soldiers 
about the streets of Austin. Like the Grand Army 
men, they’re getting on in years; and I’m glad 
that so many northern and southern soldiers have 
become personal friends since the war. During 
the war they seemed to hold no bitterness. Capt. 
Polk told me a number of instances of wounded men 
of the North and of the South helping each other 
dress their wounds. ‘‘ After it was all over,’’ the 
captain said, ‘‘a lot of hot heads who hadn’t been 
near a battle got to r’aring around and wanted to 
fight it all over. I never heard any soldier talk 
that way. They had enough of fighting, and they’d 
rather be friends and put the country on its feet 
again.’’ 

Perhaps the Civil War veterans feel a little wist- 
ful these days and think down in their hearts that 











“A copy of which he sold to me” 


people have forgotten what they did. I’ve not 
heard one of them say so. Nobody is so ready with 
high tribute to the boys of 718 as the boys of ’61. 
They didn’t have as deadly weapons then as pres- 
ent day soldiers fight with, but a lot of them were 
killed and wounded. Fifty thousand American 
boys died in France last year in making the world 
a decent place to live in. A million American 
boys died in the ’60s, each one fighting for a 
cause in which he believed with all his soul. It 
is one of the glories of America that following such 
a struggle the two sides to the quarrel could unite 
in making a Greater America. The men who 
fanned the embers of sectionalism in the hard days 
of reconstruction were in but few cases men who 
had worn the uniform. Sometimes we wonder if 
the present day leaders who have not had the 
experience of battle to shock them into a realiza- 
tion that a new era is born are going to continue 
thinking and acting as tho we still lived in the 
era that died in 1914. 


An Exclusively Retailers’ Association Wanted 


In Austin I met up with a view of Lone Star 
lumbering that is new to me, so I pass it on with- 
out comment. Place, the handsome private office 
in the Caleasieu Lumber Co.’s place of business. 
Informant, Sherman Drake; one of the best known 
and distinguished retailers in Texas. Mr. Drake 
insists he has no interests but retailing lumber, 
meaning that he is in no way connected with the 
manufacturing of lumber. He is the type of man 
who would have a multiplicity of interests and be 
an authority and a leader in all of them. 

He began by saying it was too bad Texas lum- 
ber retailers had no organization of their own. I 
didn’t understand his meaning, for I had just come 


from the convention at Galveston. When I men- 
tioned this Mr. Drake nodded and then said it 
wasn’t so much a convention of retailers as of 
wholesalers and manufacturers. He has been a 
director of the Texas retail association, but he in- 
sists he can’t get up much enthusiasm for it. When 
asked if he didn’t believe in associations he said 
he most emphatically did; that every kind of ac- 
tivity in these days is giving a practical demon- 
stration that without organization very little prog- 
ress can be made; that organization is the key to 
success if properly used. 

‘‘The trouble is that Texas retailers have not 
come to realize what an association really is, so 
they’re not willing to pay for it,’’ Mr. Drake said, 
‘*T ask you: isn’t it absurd that 1,000 or 1,500 
Texas retail lumbermen, big-hearted, fine fellows, 
the very best citizens in this State or in the coun- 
try, can’t get together to promote their own in- 
terests and the interests of their communities by 
making the retail associaion what it ought to be? 
They don’t seem willing to pay the little fee, or, 
for that matter, to go to the conventions and make 
them their conventions instead of the gatherings 
of manufacturers. I don’t know what the meet- 
ing was like this year. I didn’t go. But there 
was nothing to indicate that it would be different 
from other years, and I don’t care for wholesalers’ 
meetings under the guise of retail conventions. The 
retailers have no one but themselves to blame. I 
don’t blame the wholesalers for going and making 
the most of it. The secretary and the association 
officials can’t run a retail meeting if there are no 
retailers there. I don’t know how many were there 
this year, but I’ll guess there was not one out of 
five, and maybe not one out of ten. The cost of 
membership is nothing to a retail lumberman. He 
could easily afford to pay $100 a year if he could 
have an association in which every retailer over 
the State had a vital interest. We need a lot of 
Statewide advertising this spring and summer to 
get the movement of building started again. We 
need it badly. But it would be hard to get Texas 
retailers to see the good of putting up the nec- 
essary money. It wasn’t so very easy to get a little 
fund among the retailers of this city to put up some 
billboards and to do some other little advertising. 
We need to be educated in the matter of the value 
and the sense of a real working organization.’’ 

As I said before, I can add no facts of my own 
observation to Mr. Drake’s comments. I’m not 
familiar enough with the State and the working of 
the association to know how it compares with those 
of other States. I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Drake was a little pessimistic; for the association 
is well known in association circles the country over, 
and its officials have made enviable reputations as 
the proponents of new ideas. Texas is big; and in 
spite of its wealth and its progressive ways it is 
nevertheless marked by the qualities of newness. 
This is all in its favor, for having done so much 
with’so little use of its natural resources who can 
tell what it will do when fully developed? ‘The 
German empire, happily well licked by the rest of 
the world, is said to be about the size of Texas 
and probably was not richer in raw materials. 
And while we dislike the use Germany made of 
her products and her talent yet we have to admire 
her skill and success in utilizing what she had for 
what she considered her vital interests. The point 
is that with equal development Texas could exert 
as much power and reach as remarkable a con- 
dition of productiveness. 


Individualism vs. Co-operation 


But in the meantime the State has been making 
wonderful growth and in the process has developed 
a fine type of individualism. ‘‘The Lord helps 
those who help themselves’’ might well have been 
the motto of the Texan of frontier days. It is 
no great wonder that the State does not have a 
profound belief in doing things collectively. Every 
man has been doing his own work in his own way. 
Your Texas ranger goes out alone to get his man, 
and your Texas business man goes out alone to get 
his customers and his profits. It is doubtful if 
American business men will get away from all 
the traits of individualism; not at least while 
American life retains its present flavor. We don’t 
pretend to read the stars or the crystal, but we 
doubt if individualism ever will be lost in America 
or ever ought to be lost. But it can be supplemented 
by a community of effort thru associations, as in- 
deed is being done everywhere, without impairing 
the essential strength of individualism. There is 
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a community of effort that puts a new tool in the 
hand of the individual business man; there is 
another kind that makes him but a cog in a ma- 
chine. The first makes him more a master than 
he could have been while standing alone; the sec- 
ond makes him less of a man than he would have 
been, standing alone. 

It comes back to the man and his tools. In our 
business it’s working capital and administration. 
The tools are not going to run the business, nor is 
the man going to do as much as he might if he 
has to use poor tools or doesn’t know how to use 


them. Administration is so important it is not going 


to be discounted by the invention of new methods; it 
will be extended thereby. Nobody has ever invented 
a government or a business that would operate 
itself; and the Bolshevists and their kind would do 
well to bear this in mind while they are attacking 
the bourgeoisie. What good will their new ma- 
chine be if there is no one to administer it? The 
net result will be more rags, more empty stomachs, 
more hopelessness. The bourgeoisie might be in- 
duced to administer differently, but the machine 
will not run without an intelligent engineer; and 
given an intelligent engineer with room to use his 
intelligence he becomes one of the bourgeoisie. So 
there we are again. The use of big words has often 
been effective camouflage in concealing facts, The 
Realm can say this with more grace, perhaps, be- 
cause it has not used this big word with entire 
accuracy. 
Retailers and the Price Trend 

The Caleasieu Lumbe~ Co. has a big plant and 
sells hardware and paints as well as lumber. Mr. 
Drake has been in business thirty-five years. While 
he was rapping the wholesalers and manufacturers 
for running the retail conventions he took another 
shot at them for keeping prices so high; and this 
in spite of the fact that the manufacturers seem 
to have convinced the Government of the justice 
of their prices. Mr. Drake fired his bolt good 
naturedly, tho that did not conceal the fact that 
he meant what he was saying. He recognized the 
fact that labor costs are higher, but these, he in- 
sisted, could be cared for at lower prices than are 
being asked. In his opinion manufacturers are 
taking advantage of a situation; with plenty of 
money and low stocks they are careless of the in- 
terests of retailers and of the real interests of the 
entire industry. 

This is part of the old argument, and it will have 
to be settled by facts. The Realm, of course, does 
not have these facts; probably nobody has them, 
at least not in a form that would do us any good 
in arriving at a conclusion. The Realm has printed 
some statements lately favoring the manufacturer’s 
side of this contention; so we are glad to present 
this other opinion from so eminent a retailer as 
Mr. Drake. 

We don’t want to give the impression that Mr. 
Drake spent all the time while we were talking to 
him in knocking something or other. These things 
rather stuck out in our mind, so we put them down 
at this length. Mr. Drake spent much of the time 
in boosting Texas, an occupation that seems to be 
a favorite with all Texans, ‘‘The young man who 
comes to Texas,’’? Mr. Drake said, ‘‘and gets a 
foothold and uses common sense and works at his 
job is fixed for life.’’ 

Texas Crop and Pedagogic Status 

I met another good lumberman and staunch 
booster of ‘Texas in the person of F. W. Sternenberg, 
of the Kuntz Sternenberg Lumber Co. Mr. Sternen- 
berg told me that sales had not started as briskly 


as usual, due largely to a crop shortage two years 
in succession. This shortage is something the oldest 
farmers, so Mr. Sternenberg said, have never seen 
before. Prospects are splendid this year, but in 
a new country where farmers depend on the erop 
they are raising for ready money a shortage is 




















“More rags, more empty stomachs, more hopelessness” 





certain to be felt in the local market. But by the 
same token a good crop restores lo¢al trade. Austin, 
according to Mr. Sternenberg, is one of the great- 
est spinach producing sections in the country. The 
year’s record is something like 550 cars shipped out 
by express. Personally I should as soon eat cold- 
packed burlap or sawdust au gratin as spinach, 
but I am content to let those eat it who like it, 
and 550 cars shipped out of one town would indi- 
cate that some people like it. 

Austin is losing some of its army camps, tho part 
of them will remain. There was a radio school in 
which there was practice in sending and receiving 
from airplanes. There was an auto mechanics’ 
school and the like. Most of the activities were 
carried on in connection with the State university 
and under direction of Dr. Vincent, the president. 
This educator has a great reputation not only as 
a school man but as an administrator. The local 
business men think he is a wonder, and that, 1 
should say, is about the greatest compliment a col- 
lege president can have. Usually the business men 
of his town think a college president hasn’t sense 
enough to come in out of the rain. He may be a 
super-diplomat, a practical architect, a skilled raiser 
of endowment money, a business executive handling 
the large finances of a big school and a lot of other 
things; but usually the local livery stable habitues 
will remark, ‘‘He don’t know nothin’. He’s only 
a college president.’’ 


A Hopeless Crossroads Town 


The Realm has had a pleasant little trip in the 
Lone Star State this spring. If our readers have 
enjoyed it a tithe as much as we have we should 
be content. So it seems unfitting and in bad taste 
to knock the last town visited. In fact, we don’t 
think we’ll do it. At least it shall be nameless. 
It is a long distance from Austin; at least far 
enough away not to be infected with the good mer- 
chandising and the progressive spirit of the capital 
of the Lone Star State. 

I do not claim to be infallible in judging a town, 
for I’ve formed different opinions at different 
visits to the same place. But every place has a 
certain personality. Lord Dunsany, the Irish 
writer, has this bit of mysticism: ‘‘ For there is 
an air about a city, and it has a way with it, 
whereby a man may recognize one from another at 
once. There are cities full of happiness and cities 
full of pleasure, and ¢ities full of gloom. There 
are cities with their faces to heaven, and some 
with their faces to earth; some have a way of look- 
ing at the past and others look at the future; some 
notice you if you come among them, others glance 
at you, others let you go by. Some love the cities 
that are their neighbors, others are dear to the 
plains and to the heath; some cities are bare to 
the winds, others have purple cloaks and others 
brown cloaks, and some are clad in white. Some 
tell the old tales of their infancy, with others it is 
secret; some cities sing and some mutter, some are 
angry, and some have broken hearts, and each city 
has her way of greeting Time.’’ 

This poetic language is a bit hard to play up to; 
but every person who has gone around a little knows 
that the first half hour he is in a town gives him 
an impression of the place similar to the impression 
he gets of a new acquaintance. Often it does not 
change, either of city or of person. I came to this 
town, Legion let us call it, because it may be dupli- 
cated in every State, with a predisposition in its 
favor. I looked forward with certain pleasure to 
meeting the local retailer. Ten minutes in the 
place gave me a depressed feeling. The town 
sprawled. It was unkempt. It had no pride, 
apparently no ambition. It had huddled its rusty 
straw about its bed and asked only to be let alone. 
Stores were frowsy, unpainted and distinctly dirty. 
Plank sidewalks were worn and broken. The dirt 
streets had holes in them waiting for the first rain 
to become mudholes. Lawns grew up to weeds and 
houses lacked repainting or had never been painted 
at all. There was a dull lifelessness in the slouch 
of the loafers and in the aspect of the unshaved 
shop keepers. 

There is a frowsy rawness about certain new 
towns that is not repellant, for you feel at once a 
big drive of energy in the place, and you know 
that if certain things remain undone it is because 
every man is doing two men’s work at other things 
that must come first. You know that in time, and 
in a short time, too, the place will be eleaned up 
and painted. In the meantime the foundation of 
the town’s wealth must be laid. But a town that 
does not keep clean because of sheer lack of energy, 
because of a soured sloth, is a dead town, and its 
windows stare at the visitor with the unseeing stare 
of the dead. You know as soon as you have sensed 
the dullness of the place you will be told whining 
hard luck stories. You escape from it with relief 
as you escape from a morgue. 


Typical ‘‘Hick’’ Business in a ‘‘Hick’’ Town 


I went around to the lumber yard and found a 
clerk there, working away in a stolid fashion. Mr. 
Dub, the proprietor, he said, had not come back 














“Just then a customer came in mad” 


from lunch. I sat down. The office was a barn. 
It was full of old litter of calendars and papers 
and old shoes and anything else that should have 
been thrown away. The floor was covered with 
splinters and was full of cracks. No paint had 
been applied to the building inside or out within 
the memory of man. The furniture matched the 
office. Later I found that the boss matched the 
furniture. 

Mr. Dub presently came in and remained emi- 
nently indifferent to me. He would talk if talked 


to, but he seemed entirely engrossed with his pet ' 


hookworm. Now I don’t mind in the least if a 
man does not warm up to me. Why should he? I 
might try to sell him something on the strength of 
it. But I do mind if a man refuses to warm up 
to his business. Mr. Dub, in a gassed voice, told 
me listlessly that business was dull. Crops had 
failed and farmers wouldn’t buy anything. They 
wouldn’t pay what they owed. They wouldn’t pay 
interest on what they owed. Nothing was doing, 
it was hardly worth while sticking around. 

A man called up and asked for some shingles. 
Mr. Dub told him he didn’t have any in stock 
but that he had a car ordered. The customer was 
advised to call up from time to time and in this 
way to learn when the car arrived. Another cus- 
tomer called up and asked when he was going to 
get that siding he had ordered sent out the day 
before, and Mr. Dub could hardly summon strength 
to tell him he had been looking for ‘‘that trifling 
drayman’’ and would find him if possible. But 
some way or other he couldn’t seem to get much 
out of him. Just then a customer came in mad. 
Workmen sent out from the yard had cut a hole 
in his house for a bay window and had gone off 
and left it. What the blank blank ailed them? 
Mr. Dub protested feebly that he couldn’t do any- 
thing with the trifling workmen in Legion, but he’d 
look them up presently and see if anything could 
be done. The man went away still madder. It 
is a safe bet he will never have any more dealings 
with that yard. Not if he can help it. 

I went away as quickly as I could. The dullness 
and squalor of the place were entering into me. 
I couldn’t think of an intelligent question to ask 
the fellow, and it wasn’t until I had put some 
hundreds of miles between us that I began to 
breathe normally again. Really, I had almost sup- 
posed that such yards had ceased to exist. Evi- 
dently they have not. And after seeing one a 
person is strongly minded to drop everything else 
and to yell for pep and jazz and still more pep and 
jazz. Let’s have steam in the boiler; let’s blow 
up rather than peter out with a feeble sputter at 
the pet cocks; let’s do something—for the love of 
Mike and George let’s do something. Go to jail 
rather than to sleep. Better to shoot the cork out 
and fizz all over the place than to settle down into 
a mass of inert nothing like a bottle of dead 
catsup. Jazz minus judgment equals roughneck, 
they tell me; but a thousand times rather be the 
béss bully of all roughnecks than smooth of neck 
and empty of gas tank. 

I think I know why Legion is dead. I think 
I could wish that a clever mail order house man 
could get hold of the place. Nothing else, ap- 
parently, will put life into it. I am sorry for the 
people of the town and the community with their 
blind commercial leadership. And you may take 
it from me that I go no more to Legion until I 
learn that a revival has taken place. Nothing but 
morbidness could make a man want to stare at 
alien dead. 

oorororrerreeeeeee—ee—v 

WE SPENT millions and millions of dollars to win 
the war. The war was fought to allow us to remain 
unmolested in our homes. Therefore, why hesitate 
about spending a few millions of dollars to build 
homes? 
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[By Charles W. Geiger] 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 17.—The pier sheds 
along the San Francisco water front are of many 
types, some of them being steel frame with con- 
crete roof and sides, others of steel frame with 
wooden roof and sides, and others entirely of wood. 

The latest shed to be built entirely of wood is 
pier shed 41, which was completed several months 
ago. 

Spier 41 was constructed in 1914 without a shed 
and was used for handling bulk cargoes, especially 
lumber. The need for covered cargo space, how- 
ever, became so pressing that it was decided to 
construct a shed on the pier. An unusual recora 
was made in the construction of this shed, the en- 
tire work being completed in sixty days. 

In order to make the shed as fire-resisting as 
possible, over size Douglas fir was used in the frame, 
and redwood was used in the roof-covering, fire- 
baffles and siding. 

The two inside rows of columns are 10x16 inches 
and 32 feet in length, extending from the girders 
below the deck to the top chord of the truss, 
making an unusually substantial structure. 

The columns that extend along the walls are 
10x14 inches and 24 feet in length, and extend 
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New Piers Built of Redwood 








4x12-inch scab that ties 
the lower chords of the 
trusses together at the 
column, 

Continuous thruout the 
shed are 6x6-inch longi- 
tudinal braces tying the 
lower chords of the trusses 
and bolted to them. There 
are five of these braces, 
one passing down the cen- 
ter of the shed and two on 
each side. The electric 
conduits are fastened to these braces, giving the 
conduits good support. 

The outer ends of the lower chords of the outside 
trusses are supported on top of the columns. The 
top chords are supported on 4x14-inch scabs 8 
feet long. These scabs extend from the top of the 
top chord down on to the column for about 3 feet. 

The shed is 870 feet in length, there being 44 
columns, placed 20 feet apart. 

The floor of shed consists of plank 4 inches 1m 
thickness, The cargo or outer section of the shed 
is paved with asphalt 2 inches in thickness. The 








INTERIOR VIEW OF ROOF SHOWING MERCHANTABLE REDWOOD LAID ON EDGE DIRECTLY ON 
PURLINS, ELIMINATING RAFTERS 


from the girders below the deck to the lower chord 
of the truss. 
Details of Construction 

Cut No. 1 gives an excellent view of the method 
of supporting the trusses on the inside column. 
Bolsters 6x12, 12 feet in length, are bolted to the 
lower chord of trusses and rest on the top of the 
outside column, and on 6x10-inch blocks dapped 
into the inside column 1% inches. The 6x10-inch 
blocks are 16 inches long and bolted to the columns, 
Across the column, and tying the lower chord of 
center and outside trusses together, are 4x12-inch 
scabs 4 feet long and bolted to the inside column 
and also to the center and outside trusses, where 
they join the inside column. The lower chord of 
the trusses is made of 6x10-inch timber and the 
upper chord of 8x8-inch timber. The upper and 
lower chords are 5 feet apart at the outside of 
the shed and 7 feet 6 inches apart at the center gf 
the shed. The center trusses are 38 feet in length 
and the outside trusses are 60 feet in length, and 
the shed ias constructed is 160 feet wide. At the 
top of the central column where the center and out- 
side chords meet! there is a 3x8-inch scab 5 feet 
6 inches in length bolted thru the chords and col- 
umn. The end diagonal braces of the trusses are 
6x8 inches and rest on a metal shoe keyed into 
lower chord of trusses. A %-inch bolt passes thru 
the diagonal brace, metal shoe, the lower chord of 
truss, and the bolster under the truss, A cast bevel 
washer suiting the angle of the %-inch diagonal 
bolt was placed under the bolster. The rods on 
the trusses vary from ™% to 1%4 inches and are 
spaced 10 feet apart. Portal braces are made of 
4x10-inch timber and run from the center of the 
purlin that rest over the inside column to the 
column at the lower line of truss and rest on the 


center or driveway of the shed is paved with 
bithulithie concrete 4 inches in thickness, 

At the outside walls studs 4x10 inches rest on 
sills 6x10 inches. The sills are attached to the 
wood deck by lag screws. The studs resting on 
the sills are dapped into the sills one inch, 5 inches 
back from the face of the studs. The studs ex- 
tend from the sills to 8x 
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EXTENSIVE VIEW OF WHARF UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


the windows consists of3x4-inch studs and 4x4. 
inch headers laid up two feet above the 8x10-inch 
girders. Four by 8-inch diagonal braces run from 
the outside purlin diagonally across the windows to 
the intersection of the 8x10-inch girders and the 
10x14-inch outside columns. 

The windows run the entire length of the shed, 
Each sash contains twenty-four 12x18-inch lights 
of wire glass 4 inch in thickness. 

Additional light is provided by 15 monitors, 
placed 60 feet apart. Their dimensions are 20x3¥ 
feet and 8 -feet in heighth. 

The purlins thruout the shed are 6x12-inch, 
20 feet in length and spaced 10 feet apart. The 
roof covering consisting of 2x4-inch redwood laid 
on edge directly on purlins eliminates rafters. 


Covering Construction 


In the laying of the roof covering 20-penny 
spikes were used, staggered 2 feet on centers. The 
covering was also spiked to purlins by 7-inch spikes 
spaced 1 foot 6 inches along the purlin. The red- 
wood roof covering was furnished in lengths of 
10 and 20 feet. In laying the covering the con- 
tractor was careful in selecting the lengths, so that 
two adjacent pieces in the same panel should not 
break joints within 7 feet of each other. 

Over the redwood covering was sprinkled a thin 
coating of hot roofing asphalt and on this was 
laid one thickness of roofing felt, lapping two inches 
and extending well up on the capping at the sides, 
After the felt was laid it was covered with hot 
asphalt and over this were laid two layers of one- 
ply prepared roofing, laid capped, vende | two inches, 
and cemented solidly together and to the felt with 
hot asphalt. 

Fire baffles were placed at every ninth truss. 
They were constructed of 2x10-inch extra mer- 
chantable redwood shiplap, nailed to the trusses 
and fitted so as to make cracks or openings as 
small as possible. 


Restoration With Wood 


Another example of pier shed constructed entirely 
of wood is shed No. 46. On June 4, 1916, this shed, 
which was completed about the last of 1914, was 
destroyed by fire with a loss of over $1,500,000, 
about 8,000 tons of cargo being destroyed. Por- 
tions of the deck along the north side of the 
pier were uninjured and the majority of the creo- 
soted piles were in good condition below high 
tide, but the shed and the greater part of the 
dock structure were entirely destroyed. It was 





10-inch girders, placed at 
the height of the door 
track. The sides are of 
2x10-inch extra merchant- 
able redwood shiplap 
siding. Three 16-penny 
nails were used on each 
bearing at the joints in 
the shiplap. Holes for 
the nails were bored in 
the shiplap so as to avoid 
splitting. 

Brackets for the door 
track are bolted to the 
8x10-inch girders. The 
door track is on the out- 
side of the shed and is 
continuous thruout the en- 
tire length of the shed. 
The track and hanger are 
protected from the weath- 
er by a hood. 

The doors, of which 
there are 43 pairs, are 
built of pine, the stiles 
being 3x12-inch material, 
and the panels 14-inch 
tongue and groove. 

The framing around 
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SIDE VIEW OF PIER NO. 46 SHOWING USE OF REDWOOD 
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finally decided to rebuild the timber structure. The 
rebuilding was done by cutting off the burned por- 
tions of the piles, subeapping with creosoted tim- 
bers and building up to the deck level with short 
posts braced in both directions. The diagonal 
braces and longitudinal girts were of untreated 
timber. Fire baffles of 4-inch planking were pro- 
vided extending from the level of the sub cap to the 
floor and entirely across the pier. 

A different type of shed was designed from the 
one that was burned which, while of timber, would 
be more fire-resisting. The more fire-resisting con- 
struction was provided by using over-size timber 
in the frame, and by the use of redwood in the 
construction of the roof covering, siding, and 
fire baffles. 

This shed is 156 feet in width, 760 feet in 
length and its height is 30 feet and 38 feet at the 
monitor crown. The roof contains 526,000 feet 
of 2x4-inch merchantable redwood sides, 100,000 
feet 2x10-inch extra merchantable redwood ship- 
lap siding. The advantages gained by the use 
of redwood in addition to being extremely fire- 
resisting are that the sides and roof will not 
shrink, swell or warp, eliminating the possibility 
of heavy rains passing thru into the shed and 
damaging cargo. 


WILL PROBE CANADIAN LUMBER COSTS 


Ortawa, OnT., May 19.—The Dominion govern- 
ment thru the minister of labor has begun an in- 
vestigation of the cost of living in order to appease 
popular demand for action. Lumber has been se- 
lected as the first victim of the official probe and a 
lumber price investigator has already started his 
duties. Apparently the object of the government is 
to satisfy the public that price increases are or are 
not due to profiteering, and to do this the lumber 
industry, with others, will be made to divulge its 
cost data from the woods to the sales counter. One 
of the largest lumber merchants in the Ottawa Val- 
ley protested that no government can possibly ar- 
rive at any satisfactory results by comparisons with 
previous years. Said he: 

The lumber business has so completely changed in 
all its departments that any attempt to construct 
“graphs” bearing comparisons with, say, 1912 will 
only lead to absurdities. For example, woods are being 
used today which were looked on as rubbish a few 
years back. Higher prices have justified extending 
woods operations farther afield. Calculations in al- 
most every branch of lumbering in 1919 are so wholly 
unlike those of 1912 that only a voluminous technical 
treatise could take it in. 

Nevertheless the Dominion government is out to 
work up fresh data on production costs and selling 
prices in the lumber business and the public shortly 
will be so informed. 


TREES MAY BE PERMANENT MEMORIALS 


The memorial tree long has occupied a prominent 
place in history, the Charter Oak, the elm under 
which Washington accepted command of the Amer- 
ican army, and the oak under which Eliot, ‘‘ apostle 
of the Indians,’’ preached to the red men, are 
known to every schoolboy. Tho not originally 
planted for the purpose, these trees have demon- 
strated their fitness to commemorate important 
events. The movement to plant trees in memory 
of men who lost their lives in the great war is 
meeting a hearty response everywhere and indi- 
vidual trees have been dedicated in numerous com- 
munities. In New York the secretary of the State 
Forestry Association, J. R. Simmons, is delivering 
lectures on the subject of memorial trees and memo- 
rial community forests. ‘‘The idea of the memorial 
forest is new,’’ he says; ‘‘that of the memorial 
tree is as old as the country itself. Indeed, we may 
go farther than that and say that the idea is many 
centuries old.’’ 

‘*In view of the great age often attained by 
trees,’’ Mr. Simmons continues; ‘‘there is very 
little weight in the argument that these memorials 
are not permanent. And granting that they are 
not permanent beyond a certain number of genera- 
tions, can they not be easily replaced? Modern 
forestry methods take into consideration the re- 
moval of mature trees and the replacing of them 
with new stock either by natural or artificial re- 
production.’’ 

But Mr. Simmons is a strong advocate of the 
community forest, and the arguments he presents 
carry a great deal of weight. ‘‘The memorial for- 
est,’’ he says, ‘‘makes a more satisfactory impres- 
sion both in its early and its later stages than the 
memorial tree. Ten acres of young pines no more 
than a foot high are indeed beautiful to behold. 
But what a monument to sacrifice and heroism do 
they present at the age of 30 years. They are then 
upward of forty-five feet in height and show an 
average trunk diameter of about nine inches. They 
are typical of the upstanding ranks of sturdy war- 
riors, and represent the future timber supply of the 
nation in as glorious a way as the youth represent 
its man power.’’ 








BOX MANUFACTURERS ARE BUSY 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 17.—Pacifie coast box 
manufacturers are profiting by the fact that they 
secured large quantities of the cheaper grades of 
spruce left from airplane stock more cheaply than 
the Inland Empire manufacturers can obtain lum- 
ber, and consequently are able to undersell the lat- 
ter, according to W. F. Mackey, secretary of the 
Crescent Woodenware & Box Manufacturing Co. 
Mr. Mackey further said: ‘‘In addition to this dif- 
ference, our Inland Empire lumber advanced $1 
last week and we hear rumors of a further advance. 
Many box makers deferred buying lumber this 
spring because things were so uncertain, and now 
when they need lumber the price has gone up, but 
the price of boxes has not advanced because of the 
spruce boxes from the Coast.’’ 

C. M. Crego, manager of the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturing Co., reports his concern moderately 
busy, with business not as good as hoped for. 

Last year the box makers had plenty of fruit 
boxes on hand and growers could get what they 
wanted any time, but this year growers who wait 
too long will pay higher prices and may be in luck 
to get boxes at any cost, according to A. E. Cran- 
ston, president and manager of the Cranston Box 
Manufacturing Co. 

E. V. Bemiss, of the Inland Box & Manufacturing 
Co., Spokane, reports business 10 or 15 percent 
better than a year ago. 

That box prices will advance soon is the opinion 
of E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president and man- 
ager of the Phoenix Lumber Co., who said, ‘‘ After 
the apple picking season is well along, growers will 
not be able to get boxes at any price.’’ 

The box situation has improved and prices have 


bor Council, and George W. Moore, president of 
the Building Trades Council, said that living stand- 
ards had been raised as a result of the high wages 
paid during the war and that workingmen will not 
be content to return to old conditions. While liv- 
ing costs remain at their present level, wages can 
not be reduced, and the tendency of organized la- 
bor is toward a 44-hour instead of a 48-hour week. 





BANK LITERATURE OF LIVE INTEREST 


The business promotion departments of the lead- 
ing banks of the country send out a great deal of 
literature intended to be of service to the business 
man and spare no pains or expense in thoroly cov- 
ering the subjects of which they treat. A number 
of such publications have recently been received 
to which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to di- 
rect the attention of its readers. 

The Guaranty Trust Co., of New York City, 
sends out a booklet devoted to export trade com- 
binations under the Webb law, describing a num- 
ber of types of organization which have been ef- 
fected; and obviously those organized in the lum- 
ber industry are included in the description, altho 
not identified by name. Another book issued by 
this company tells how business with foreign coun- 
tries is financed and includes various illustrations 
of the forms used for financial documents. That 
there is considerable detail to be looked after in 
this field is indicated by the fact shown at one 
place in the booklet that a bank draft on Paris 
escapes a certain French stamp tax only if its date 
is written out in letters, ‘‘ February eighteen’’ in- 
stead of in figures ‘‘February 18.’’ Either of 
these booklets is well worth reading. 

The Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York issues a 














The accompanying illustration, sent by an Aberdeen (Wash.) member of a United States engineering 


corps in France, shows a number of typical French freight cars loaded with ties and 


lumber 


intended for use at the front. This photograph was taken a few days previous to the signing of 


the armistice. 





stiffened within the last ten days, according to 
D. C. Hedlund, of the Hedlund Box & Shingle Co., 
who expects business to be better. 

Orders for shooks to make approximately 4,000,- 
000 fruit boxes for the 1919 crop have been placed 
among twelve mills of the Northwest, most of the 
orders being placed direct, thru the Northwest 
Traffic & Credit Association, according to an- 
nouncement by Manager I. E. Plette. It is esti- 
mated that the crop this year will require at least 
9,000,000 boxes. 

Box making for the coming season is well under 
way at most of the mills in central Washington. 
The large and improved plant of the Great Northern 
Lumber Co. at Leavenworth is working on large 
contracts that will tax its capacity thruout the sea- 
son. The Yellow Pine Box & Lumber Co, at Okla- 
homa and Entiat will make as many boxes as its 
increased facilities will permit. Landreth Bros., of 
the Stemilt mill, have recently added a large new 
resaw to their equipment and will begin making 
boxes as soon as the new machinery is installed. 
S. A. Ewing, of the Wenatchee Woodworking Mill, 
is rapidly getting the plant in shape to turn out 
boxes. 





TESTIMONY SHOWS PRICES ARE FAIR 


New OrLEANS, LA., May 19.—The committee ap- 
pointed by Mayor Behrman to investigate the local 
building material situation concluded its hearings 
last Saturday, after listening to representatives of 
practically all branches of the building material 
industry. The testimony indicated that the profit 
margin was moderate and that no price reduction 
could be expected under existing conditions. Wil- 
bert Black, president of the Central Trades & La- 


well bound booklet of 126 pages reviewing our 
publie debt. This gives in convenient form to pre- 
serve for reference a great deal of information re- 
garding the national debt. 

The National Shawmut Co., of Boston, sends a 
booklet on the Webb law, and another upon trade 
acceptances discussing their use in both domestic 
and foreign trade. 

Fred J. Kent, vice president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co., of New York City, recently delivered an 
address before the Maryland Bond Buyers’ Asso- 
ciation on ‘‘Foreign Investments in Their Rela- 
tion to the Future of this Country,’’ which has 
been neatly reprinted in booklet form. 


All of the bank publications here mentioned are 
issued from a desire to serve the public in general 
and copies may be secured free upon application 
to the banks indicated, as long as copies are avail- 
able for distribution. 

The First National Bank of Boston, thru its com- 
mercial service department, has published a very 
interesting industrial map of New England, show- 
ing by symbols and cuts the leading industries lo- 
cated geographically in the respective cities and 
towns. A key to the symbols is included which 
enables one to locate the various industries at a 
glance. There is also a carefully worked out table 
of the industrial towns arranged by States, and the 
leading industries in each city and town are shown. 
This tabie will be of great interest and value 
to merchants and manufacturers thruout the United 
States. 

To further the development of foreign trade 
and to enable the foreign buyer to become familiar 
with the products that New England manufac- 
tures, this map will be published in other languages 
for distribution in the foreign markets of the world. 
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CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Adopt Uniform Cost Accounting System — Make Slight Changes in Grading Rules — Market Conditions 
Reviewed —The Part Advertising and Trade-Making Play 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orveans, La., May 22.—The Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association began its annual 
meeting this morning at the Grunewald Hotel, with 
President Wilbert presiding and twenty-four mem- 
bers’ mills represented. Following the roll call 
the president presented his annual address. 

President Wilbert said that it was gratifying to 
know that the little meeting held in New Orleans in 
1905 took the steps necessary to form an organ- 
ization, and that those who at that time started the 
movement have with few exceptions ‘‘hung to- 
gether and have continued their efforts to better 
conditions for themselves and for the lumber in- 
dustry generally.’’ While some of the results of 
associated effort have been greater on the one hand 
and less on the other than were expected, he em- 
phasized the fact that associated effort is necessary 
to keep an industry abreast of the times. All that 
is needed to inspire an appreciation of the work of 
the association is to compare conditions that ex- 
isted prior to its organization with existing condi- 
tions. ‘‘By looking back,’’ he said, ‘‘we can see 
the gradual changes which have taken place, and we 
can realize that the world is moving faster and that 
today, more than in 1905, we need the association 
and the energetic and thoughtful action of its 
members. ’’ 


Referring to the influence of war upon the in- 
dustry, he remarked that while members thought 
their problems were serious during the conflict, they 
thought its ending would see the end of their trou- 
bles. However, with war over and peace in sight, 
they have learned that the problems of peace and 
the problems of readjustment to a peace basis are 
also very complex and need constant and intelligent 
thought and action. . 

While it was to be expected that the Government 
would exert more control over the industry during 
war, it is now found that ‘‘it is impossible for the 
Government suddenly to permit us and our business 
to go our own way. Readjustment must be gradual. 
Furthermore, we begin to realize that never again 
will the Government leave us so entirely without 
supervision as during the past. Knowing this to be 
true, we must continue to bear in mind that the 
Government must treat with us either as an indus: 
try or.as individuals, and the former is much to be 
preferred by both the Government and ourselves. 
We must remain so organized that we can act 
jointly upon those requirements exacted by the 
Government, and must be prepared to give quick 
and intelligent reply to the demands made upon us 
for information.’’ Experience, he said, has shown 
that thru organization the members can do things, 
also that there is more reason than ever before 
for the kind of joint and intelligent effort which 
can be brought about only by continued associa- 
tion work. 

As most of the work of the association is done 
thru committees, he urged that careful considera- 
tion be given to the committee reports. 


The Treasurer’s Keport 


The report of Treasurer E. G. Swartz showed 
that the receipts for the fiscal year, including the 
balance on hand at its beginning, totaled $121,054. 
Disbursements during the same period were $115,- 
624, leaving a balance on hand of $5,430, to which 
should be added small balances in three banks, 
making a total balance of $6,629. He said that last 
year was one of the most difficult, from the finan- 
cial standpoint, that the association had ever ex- 
perienced, because of the abnormally low production 
of cypress, The increase in dues, he said, saved the 
day, and also enabled the association to accumulate 
some money for advertising just at the time when 
the publicity would be the most effective. 


_ Insurance Committee Report 


The insurance committee report read by Chair- 
man C. 8. Williams followed. He said that the 
statistical statement is submitted at the semiannual 
meeting in November, and the annual report is more 
to indicate what the department is doing than to 
give figures. The department, he said, has been 
very busy since November, and the increase in the 
number of problems presented by members seems to 
indicate that they deem the department more useful 
than at any time in the past. War complicated 
matters and some contemplated rate reductions were 
therefore deemed impracticable. Nevertheless, the 
department has paid its way. 

Changed conditions had made it necessary, the 
report stated, to rewrite the forms at a number of 
plants, and with a few exceptions the forms now 








are practically standard. Such changes in forms 
are to be expected owing to changed conditions in 
values, hazards and insurance regulations. The 
labor situation has prevented the keeping of plants 
in as good condition as desired, but when the labor 
condition becomes normal, efforts will be made to 
improve the situation in those plants that are below 
the standard desired. Such improvements will 
likely mean reduced fire hazard and lower rates. 

During the fiscal six months ended April 30 the 
department was required to assist in the adjustment 
of only one fire loss, and since that time only one. 
In closing Mr. Williams said that while the de- 
partment could be of value in adjustments he felt 
that its greatest service would be in the preparation 
of contract forms and in the inspecting and rating 
of: members’ plants. Nevertheless, he said, the 
experience arising from each loss may be made 
of value to all members thru the department, and 
he desired to assist members in case of any loss. 

In conclusion Mr. Williams said the insurance 
department had firmly established its position as an 
association department actively proving a paying 
investment and well worth the little money spent 
on it. 


Report of Grading Committee 


Chairman L. W. Gilbert then reported for the 
committee on grades and specifications. He dealt 
briefly. with the efforts being made to unify con- 
flicting hardwood inspection rules and with the fact 





FREDERIC WILBERT, PLAQUEMINBE, LA. ; 
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that members of the association claimed the right 
to construct grading rules on cypress lumber to 
satisfy the cypress mills, Since that resolution was 
adopted the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association has adopted the cypress grading rules 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. To meet the requirements from members of 
the association and others the grading rules for C 
finish have been changed to provide for stock in 
this grade wider than 12 inches, This was ac- 
complished by eliminating the paragraph under C 
grade pertaining to widths and substituting there- 
for the following paragraph: 


Width: Shall be specified widths, 4-inch, 5-inch, 6- 
inch, 8-inch, 10-inch, 12-inch, 16-inch, 20-inch and 
wider and 24-inch and wider, and may be furnished in 
assorted widths 4-inch to 12-inch, admitting 20 per- 
cent of 7-inch, 9-inch and 11-inch widths, and may 
also be furnished in random widths 13-inch and wider, 

The report continued: 

This necessarily adds a paragraph immediately fol- 
lowing the description of the grade of “C,’”’ which will 
make it the last paragraph under this heading in the 
grading rules, as follows: 

“Pieces wider than 12 inches will admit defects in 
proportion as width increases.” 


The remainder of the report dealt entirely with 
the number of inspections and the cost of the in- 
spections during the year. The net cost from May 
1, 1918, to May 1, 1919, of the inspection service 
was $14,401.68. This was an increase of about 
$2,000 over the preceding year, largely caused by 
inspection work done for the Government and the 
the British War Mission, but accounted for in part 
by the increased cost of traveling and living ex- 


penses of the inspectors. During the year inspee- 
tions were made on only thirty-eight cars as a re- 
sult of claims made on account of grade, manufac- 
ture or measurement. The small number of inspec- 
tions made speaks volumes for the quality of lumber 
and the excellent grading at the mills. 

The growing efficiency of the inspection of the 
mills is shown strikingly by the following statement 
of cars inspected on account of complaints at desti- 
nation during each fiscal year back to 1912: 


Total inspections year ending April 30, 1919..... 37 
Total inspections year ending April 30, 1918..... 84 
Total inspections year ending April 30, 1917..... 219 
Total inspections year ending April 30, 1916..... 275 
Total inspections year ending April 80, 1915..... 263 
Total inspections year ending April 30, 1914..... 250 
Total inspections year ending April 30, 1918..... 386 
Total inspections year ending April 30, 1912..... 363 


On motion, the change of C grade rules recom- 
mended by the committee was formally adopted. 
Mr. Hewes asked what the committee had done re- 
garding the illustrated grades book authorized last 
year, precipitating a friendly set-to in which several 
members participated. Chairman Gilbert explained 
that tentative investigations of the cost of such a 
book had been made, but he had felt that under 
existing market conditions the undertaking might 
well be postponed until normal conditions were re- 
ported. 

Messrs. Hewes, Williams and others favored the 
publication of the book now, as an aid to marketing. 
Mr. Gilbert moved that a special committee be 
named to handle the matter, suggesting that it was 
sort of ‘‘wished on’’ the grading committee, any- 
way. Opposition developed, the matter being final- 
ly settled by the adoption of a motion directing 
the secretary to secure photos of lumber illustrat- 
ing grades, estimates of publication, cost and other 
details, and go ahead with the work subject to the 
grading committee’s supervision and approval. 

Chairman J. F, Wigginton, of the tupelo commit- 
tee, reported on the conference with the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and its ten- 
tative agreement to adopt tupelo grading rules of 
that association to secure uniformity, there being 
very little difference between the two. A motion 
to approve the committee’s action was carried. 

Mr. Hewes suggested that the illustrated grade 
book also contain illustrations of tupelo grades. 
Mr. Drewes objected that gum and heart grades 
of white tupelo looked so much alike they could not 
be distinguished by photographs, Others ques- 
tioned the effect of photographs as illustrating 
tupelo ‘‘defects,’’ notably discolored sap. It was 
finally agreed that the secretary experiment with 
photography of tupelo grades, the results to be 
published in an illustrated grade book if deemed 
satisfactory. 


Report of Committee on Transportation 


Traffic Manager E. W. McKay submitted a re- 
port showing that during the fiscal year ending 
April 30 his department had collected freight claims 
totaling $28,492, compared with $19,028 the preced- 
ing year. There were unadjusted claims on hand 
May 1 to the amount of $6,151, against $4,530 at 
the beginning of the year, the increase being due 
to the fact that more correspondence and energy 
are required to collect a claim now than ever before. 
On rate matters Manager McKay feared that things 
were rapidly going from bad to worse. He said 
that the present methods of handling rate questions 
with the various district committees complicate and 
delay rate adjustments and that the results from 
the filing of applications for adjustments have 
not been at all satisfactory. 

Chairman George W. Dodge, of the market condi- 
tions committee, briefly reviewed the existing situa- 
tion comparing it with that of some years ago. In 
former days manufacturers confronted apparent 
over-production. Cypress timber was available in 
most southern States and almost anybody could buy 
and set up a mill. Today the manufacturers found 
their difficulty in filling orders rather than securing 
them, and this at a time when business was not yet 
adjusted to a peace basis and building activities 
were subnormal. The increasing building costs and 
living costs tended to slow down home building. 
People are making more money than ever before, 
but when forced to choose between building homes 
and wearing $12 and $15 silk shirts, many of them 
preferred to buy the shirts. With the general re- 
adjustment of business, home building is reviving 
and he believed that the people who built homes, 
because of the increased cost, would study the 
question of materials more carefully than ever be- 
fore. The qualities of cypress and its superiority 
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for many uses have been effectively advertised and 
would benefit by this careful study. He thought 
the advertising campaign, therefore, should be vig- 
orously pressed. 

Respecting the cypress outlook his opinion was 
that the manufacturers are in a very commanding 
position, which will be strengthened as time goes on 
and that a return to the old conditions is scarcely 
possible. He called upon George R. Holdster to 
describe current conditions of demand. 

Mr. Holdster, who is connected with the Pine 
Plume Lumber Co., confirmed the ‘‘ observations’’ 
of Mr. Dodge and said that not only is the de- 
mand for cypress increasing, but that this is true 
of other woods. He said that radical advances in 
southern pine have occurred very recently and the 
same thing was relatively true of the hardwoods. 
At his suggestion Frank R. Gadd, of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, briefly re- 
viewed hardwood conditions. The last few weeks, 
Mr. Gadd said, have recorded a very marked re- 
vival of call for hardwood lumber, while hardwood 
production is far below normal and stocks are ap- 
proaching exhaustion. The furniture and automo- 
bile manufacturers are buying actively and the ex- 
port demand is such that if sufficient bottoms could 
be secured stocks would reach the point of virtual 
exhaustion in many items. Mills are increasing 
production as rapidly as possible, but it is esti- 
mated that their output during the next sixty days 
would not exceed 72 percent of normal, if it reached 
that level. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session, which opened rather late 
in the afternoon, was a very interesting one and 
those in attendance displayed keen interest in the 
matters discussed. The fact that cypress manufac- 
turers are fully alive to the necessity of knowing 
the costs of production was shown in the discussion 
that followed the presentation of the report of the 
committee on uniform cost accounting. 


Report of Cost Accounting Committee 


The report of the committee on uniform cost 
accounting emphasized clearly that the principal 
objects of the uniform cost system are to enable 
the manufacturer to obtain correct information as 
to the actual cost of production and to permit him 
to exchange this information with associated manu- 
facturers for their mutual benefit. This, therefore, 
was the aim of the committee in drawing up the 
cost accounting system which it presented for adop- 
tion. An accurate cost system that gives actual 
costs, the report pointed out, will tend more than 
any other one thing to stabilize values. The theory 
on which this is based, of course, is that when a 
manufacturer knows what an article costs to pro- 
duce he will not sell it at a loss. The report dwelt at 
some length upon the fact that the lumber indust 
has largely been operating without accurate knowl- 
edge of costs, at least until very lately. 

The uniform cost accounting system submitted 
was agreed upon by the committee after a careful 
study of the forms now used by the members of the 
association and was designed especially for cypress 
manufacturers and also to prevent any more changes 
in present systems than necessary. However, no 
attempt was made to outline a system that would 
have to be followed in every detail by every manu- 
facture, it being realized that the system would 
have to be fitted to a certain extent to each in- 
dividual operation. The system is divided into 
four general heads, namely, Logging, Manufactur- 
ing, General Expense, Selling. While each manufac- 
turer can subdivide each general head to any extent 
desired, the report points out that it would be neces- 
sary, for the sake of making comparisons valu- 
able, that all agree upon just what items shall 
enter into each of the four general heads. 

D. McCormick, who was employed by the com- 
mittee to draft the forms and explanations which 
were distributed, was present and answered a num- 
ber of questions. Mr. McCormick will be retained 
by the association for a sufficient time to visit all 
the mills of the association for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the system in detail and assisting the book- 
keepers to install it. 


Report of Trade Mark Committee 


Another subject in which the assembled lumber- 
men evinced keen interest was the report of the 
committee on trade-mark, 

_The report of the committee on trade mark re- 
viewed in some detail the steps that led up to the 
adoption of the cypress trade mark and the excel- 
lent results that have been obtained from its use. 
The machine used in branding is almost perfect for 
end branding and has proved to be low in cost of 
operation and installation. The report in part 
says: 

Suffice it to say that we are all agreed on the fact 
that at least cypress has not in any way been over- 
shadowed nor has it lost any of its prestige by reason 
of the intensive advertising and trademark propa- 
ganda of other lumber interests. The whole lumber 
industry would be benefited if the most conscientious 
of the manufacturers of each wood would trademark 
their product and live up to the trademark precepts. 


Dealing with the relations between trade mark 


advertising and the cost of production and selling 
the report pointed out that advertising and trade 
marks, working together, are very efficient 
‘“movers’’ of goods and consequently they are the 


- greatest reducers of carrying and selling costs. In 


fact, trademarked advertising reduces selling cost 
to the lowest minimum and increases the volume of 
sales to such an extent that manufacturing costs 
are also reduced. In urging the necessity for 
trademarking and advertising the report said: 


If you should pause for only a short time in a lib- 
eral support of your trademark and advertising fund, 
and your publicity plans were curtailed, the margin 
between cost and selling price would vanish so rapidly 
as to be appalling. 

Any slackening in the demand, even tho but tempo- 
rary, would weaken your selling price and of itself 
would diminish, instead of increase, the volume of 
sales; and a falling off in your sales means more lum- 
ber carried for a longer time, and that will add to your 
production cost. 

* * * * . * . 

The costs are small compared with the protection 
received and it pays to be certain because trademarks 
and advertising have their fine points and their shad- 
ings. To know them part way is dangerous and costly 
and that will apply to all things as well. 
to remember that trademarks, like good will, pertain 
to the future just as much as they do to the present 
or the past. 

* * * a * . 

Continue to support liberally your association work. 
Do not let it slacken for even a short time. You will 
not regret it. Let the motto be, “Buy by the Cypress 
Arrow.’ 


REPORT ON BRITISH COLUMBIA FORESTS 


In view of the increasing importance of the 
Northwest as a source of timber supply, lumber- 
men will be interested in a recently published re- 
port of the Commission of Conservation, Canada, 
entitled ‘‘Forests of British Columbia.’’ The 
comprehensive nature of this report may be judged 
from the fact that it contains 410 pages, 52 illus- 














The above illustration shows a French peasant salvag- 


ing firewood in Belleau Woods. It is interesting to 
note how close to the ground the peasant is cutting. 
Apparently the timber is locust and the tops have 
been torn entirely off by shell fire or by machine gun 
bullets. The photograph was taken by Willard Price 
for the Methodist War Emergency and Reconstruction 
Department. 





trations and 21 colored maps. The subject is 
treated in two parts, part I dealing with geograph- 
ical, physiographic and climatic and soil relations; 
land tenure, forest administration of Provincial 
and Dominion lands, forest policy and exploitation; 
forest trees and insect injuries; and part 2 with 
the forest resources of the Province, of the interior 
and of the coastal belt. Appendices contain the 
timber sale contract, volume tables and British 
Columbia log scale. 

It is said that of the Province’s total land area 
of 355,855 square miles 135,855 square miles are 
absolute forest land which should be devoted per- 
manently to timber production. The timber on 
about two-thirds of the original forest land has 
been totally destroyed by fire and on about half 
the remainder the timber has been seriously dam- 
aged—it being estimated that the Province lost at 
least 665,000,000,000 feet thru forest fires. Only 
about one-fifth of the forest area, or approximately 
28,000 square miles, contains sufficient timber 
op feet an acre) to classify as statutory timber 
and. 

The forest resources of the Province are esti- 
mated to be approximately 350,000,000,000 board 
feet of saw material—with an additional 16,000,- 
000,000 feet suitable for pulp—and as during the 
last five years the total cut of the Province has av- 
eraged only 1,250,000,000 board feet it is believed 
by the authorities that, taking into consideration 


It is well - 


over 100,000 square miles of land on which young 
forests may be established, under conservative ex- 
ploitation the. Province can supply at least five 
times the present cut without depleting the capital. 

Requests for copies of the report should be ad- 
dressed to Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


SHED LIGHT ON THE COAL SITUATION 


Judging from the opinions of the operators at- 
tending the second annual meeting of the National 
Coal Association held in Chicago at the Congress 
Hotel. on Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
this fall and winter will probably not see bitu- 
minous coal prices any lower than the Gévernment 
fixed price during the war period, and it is likely 
that they will be higher. 

‘«The reasons why the price of bituminous coal 
will not go lower,’’ said Richard W. Gardiner, com- 
missioner of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘are the exodus of foreigners, who plan 
to go back to Europe from the coal producing terri- 
tories as soon as passage may be obtained, and the 
possibility of a car shortage that will be even worse 
than that of last winter. The exodus of foreigners 
is expected to be so great that the Department of 
Labor has issued a bulletin cailing attention to 
its seriousness. Authoritative reports indicate that 
the railroads are not keeping equipment in normal 
repair. Of course you know that little new rail- 
road equipment is being built. Spot coal may be 
bought readily today but few of the operators will 
sell gn contract to any extent, which shows how un- 
certain conditions are with them.’’ Between 600 
and 700 coal operators, coming from all parts of the 
country, attended the annual. 

Harry N. Taylor, vice president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., was elected 
president of the association at the closing session 
on Thursday. 


TO MOVE ALEXANDRIA OFFICE TO CRESCENT CITY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, LA., May 21.—At a meeting of the 
southwestern district advisory board of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffie Association here it was de- 
cided to move the Alexandria branch office of that 
association to New Orleans. June 1 was proposed 
for the move, but it was thought that perhaps thig 
would not give sufficient time and Mr. Bowen was 
instructed to begin preparation and establish the 
New Orleans office as soon after June 1 as possi- 
ble. An export department will also be established 
by the association in connection with the district 
traffic office and the present district manager, A. CO. 
Bowen, will be placed in charge of this department 
as well as the district traffic office. 

Many of the members in the southwestern terri- 
tory recently added to the association’s list are 
more pmnenne to New Orleans than to Alexandria 
and it was decided that more members could be bet- 
ter served and that the consolidation with the ex- 
port department will enable the association to es- 
tablish this department at a lower eost to its mem- 
bers. 











MINNEAPOLIS AS A LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 21.—Minneapolis 
holds her place as the chief lumber market of the 
United States, tho her manufactures of lumber have 
dwindled in importance, says the article on ‘‘ Min- 
neapolis’’ in the forthcoming edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, advance sheets of which have 
been received here. The article states that amon 
Minneapolis industries, woodworking ranks third, 
flour milling being first and manufacture of ma- 
chinery second. 

‘The third industry,’’ says the article, ‘‘is that 
of lumber, with sash and door manufacturing, 
cooperage and other woodworking crafts. Altho 
the city does not now rank high as a lumber mill- 
ing center, it is still first in sash making, and, on 
account of its early reéminence, it remains the 
chief lumber market in the United States, being 
the meeting ground of eastern buyers and repre- 
sentatives of the great Coast companies. The fact 
that Minnesota still leads in the manufacture of 
white pine lumber and contains numerous wood- 
pulp plants, besides cutting 500,000,000 feet of va- 
rious kinds of lumber annually, also contributes 
largely to the importance of Minneapolis as a lum- 
ber center. The total value of the woodworking 
product is $12,000,000.’’ 





PROBABLY the largest wooden barge ever built in 
the’Lake Charles (La.) section of the Southwest is 
that nearing completion in the Lockport (La.) 
yards of the Clooney Shipbuilding Co. Built for 
the Texas Co. to be used in the oil trade, it is com- 
posed of the best southern pine timber that could 
be secured, over a million and a half feet having 
been utilized and the hull being 6 inches thick in 
the thinnest places. Construction has been in prog- 
ress for more than two years, and it is planned to 
make the launching a special event. 
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SAWMILL MEN CELEBRATE 21ST ANNIVERSARY 


Georgia-Floridans in Largest and Most Important Annual—Need of Improved Accounting Methods and Uni- 
fied Action Emphasized—Officers Re-elected — Banquet and Boat Trip Afford Entertainment 


JACKSONVILLE, Fxa., May 17.—The Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association celebrated its twenty- 
first birthday anniversary at an epochal two days’ 
meeting that came to a close this afternoon. It 
was not only the largest meeting ever held by it, 
but the most important, for the reason that the 
association faced problems of the gravest nature 
that it has ever been called to face. 

Two of the outstanding problems discussed were 
ways and means of marketing lumber during the 
reconstruction period at home and abroad and the 
attempt to introduce Bolshevism among the saw- 
mill labor of the South. In these important de- 
liberations the association enjoyed the privilege of 
counsel from such men as L. C. Boyle, counsel of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of that 
organization; Roger E. Simmons, United States 
trade commissioner to Russia and Siberia; Nelson C. 
Brown, United States trade commissioner to the 
Mediterranean countries. 

Cobperative activity as a panacea for existing 
evils in the trade as well as the only method by 
which lumber can be successfully marketed under 
the changed conditions of the reconstruction era 
was the keynote sounded in the opening address 
of President J. E. Graves and in the report of 
Secretary E. C. Harrell, and it was this significant 
note which permeated the several addresses and 
deliberations of the association thruout its entire 
session. 

Mere speech, however, was not the only fruit of 
this twenty-first anniversary meeting. With a pro- 
found sense of the seriousness of the situation and 
following the advice of wise counsel, the association 
unanimously concluded with Secretary Harrell that 
the lumberman can no longer ‘‘play a lone hand’’ 
but must meet the issues of the hour as a unit of 
solidity, and before the president’s gavel had 
dropped upon the final session this afternoon the 
lumbermen had begun to fight for their rights at 
Tallahassee and elsewhere, with considerably more 
than a soft voice. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The auditorium of the Seminole Hotel was well 
filled with lumbermen from all sections of Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association territory, Georgia, 
Florida and southern Alabama when President 
J. E. Graves opened the meeting at 11 o’clock 
Friday morning. 

President Graves then addressed the convention, 
emphasizing the great value to manufacturers of 
membership in the association and citing some of 
the accomplishments of the last year that have been 
of great value to the industry. He mentioned in 
particular the fact that the new revenue law would 
have burdened lumber manufacturers with several 
million dollars of taxes, above what they are pay- 
ing, had not the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, with the effective codperation of the 
Georgia-Florida association, succeeded in convinc- 
ing Congress that manufacturers were entitled to 
a depreciation deduction on plant equipment. He 
said that southern pine manufacturers in Georgia- 
Florida association territory alone had been saved 
more than one million dollars by the modification of 
the original bill. 

He urged the necessity of manufacturers keeping 
their eyes open to certain developments adversely 
affecting their interests, saying: 

There has too long been a disposition to soft pedal 
sundry propaganda—to go no further than a mere indi- 
vidual discussion among ourselves—and to trust to 
luck that we will “get by” somehow. As an instance 
wet be cited the evident intention of the Department 
of Labor to promote a bureau of negro economics, which 
in its last analysis would mean the organization into 
unions of the labor that we are dependent upon and 
which up to this time has been reasonably satisfied, 
under the guise of promoting better wage and living 
conditions, when as a matter of fact there has been, 
and is, a strong desire to bring about such conditions 
by those who employ this kind of labor and who under- 
stand it. I deem it my duty to say that this propa- 
goats. which was unquestionably leading to a condition 

he seriousness of which most of you probably know 
nothing about, was first discovered by our organization 
and communicated to other territories. It was also 
biought to the attention of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association thru President Kirby and Gen- 
éral Counsel Boyle, and it will be remembered that Mr. 
Kirby, addressing the Southern Pine Association in New 
Orleans upon this subject, roundly condemned the 
movement. 

President Graves said that there are bills now 
pending before the Florida legislature, and similar 
measures to come before the Georgia and Alabama 
legislatures during the next two months, that are 
menaces to the industry and should receive the 
close attention of the committee on governmental 
relations. 





Report of the Secretary 


After a brief historical review of the association, 
which was organized in May, 1899, and therefore 
has completed twenty years of existence, Secretary 
E. C. Harrell said that the membership now num- 
bers 174. Dues for the fiscal year totaled $43,762, 
representing production of 872,253,000 feet. This 
is an increase of 56 percent over the preceding 
year. All expenses have been met, and assets, in- 
cluding amounts due, total $12,751. The work of 
the traffic department was highly complimented. 
The inspection department has been strengthened 
by the addition of a third inspector, who has just 
begun work. During the year 464 mill inspections 
were made, and 72 complaints were investigated by 
the inspectors, of which 26 were decided in favor 
of the manufacturers, The daily sales report of the 
association has proved a factor of tremendous value 
and its usefulness is growing, said Secretary Har- 
rell. 

The secretary urged the codperation of all mem- 
bers in making the association an even greater in- 
fluence than it has been, saying along this line: 

The cost accounting department has been neglected 
far too long. This work was begun about one year ago, 
primarily to present to the Government actual and ac- 


curate figures of costs, and reports that have gone out 
have been somewhat startling. Our section has suf- 





J. E. GRAVES, HOSFORD, FLA. ; 
Reélected President 


fered more than any other, for the reason that there 
has been no accurate accounting except with a few, 
with the result that lumber has for years been so sold, 
and is today by such a majority of manufacturers who 
operate under loose and antiquated methods of book- 
keeping and who do not know what their costs actually 
are, that there has been little real profit from invest- 
ments. Our thought is that the manufacturer with cor- 
rect knowledge of cost is forced to compete with manu- 
facturers using inaccurate and incorrect cost figures. 
At the direction of the president we will again begin 
this work, having employed a capable and experienced 
accountant. You are requested to coiperate in this 
work to the end that we may prove its worth and 
influence the installation and keeping of a system of 
accounting. You are now solicited and will continue to 
be to send the association accounting department 
monthly cost statements. These statements, as in the 
past, will be held in strictest confidence. 

Would not our statistical department be of even 
greater value if it could obtain information as to the 
amount of timber remaining in the association terri- 
tory? Production by comparison is at a tremendous 
rate. The next few years will develop wonderful 
changes and at the end of ten years the majority of 
those present today will have exhausted their present 
locations and the personnel of our association will 
have undergone a more noticeable change than that of 
the last ten years. If we could put cold figures before 
you that would give you this information, is it unrea- 
sonable to say that there would be pronounced changes 
in the operations of the manufacturers? 


Mr. Harrell read the report of the treasurer, 
which showed a healthy condition of the associa- 
tion’s finances, and, because of the absence of 
Auditor George W. Ward, spoke briefly of the 
valuable work of Mr. Ward. 

Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner, whose achieve- 
ments in his official capacity have been no less than 
remarkable, read the salient features of his report 
which was so lengthy that copies were distributed 
among the members for perusal at leisure. 

Pays Its Way in Abnormal Year 


In his report Mr. Gardner said that tho his de- 
partment had received claims from only ninety-four 
concerns, representing fifty-seven out of 174 mem- 


ber mills and thirty-seven nonmembers, it had come 
thru the last year with a small surplus. During the 
year 1,066 claims were filed, of which only 79, or 8 
percent, were canceled; these cancelations being 
due to incorrect information or lack of informa- 
tion on the bills as issued by the railroads. The 
aggregate of claims paid was $16,306.50, of which 
the members received $9,778.22 and the association 
the rest. As all these claims had previously been 
checked by the mills the amounts collected by the 
department really represent so much clear gain. 

Mr. Gardner gave details regarding the depart- 
ment’s activities in connection with numerous In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and Railroad Ad- 
ministration cases, including the following: Re- 
classification of lumber; lumber carload minima; 
25-percent increase in rates; 15-dollar minimum 
charge; proposed 3-cent advance; consolidated 
freight classification; uniform mileage scales; water 
competitive rates; wharfage, storage and handling 
charges; demurrage and milling-in-transit. The 
traffic manager also referred to the association’s 
action in the transit car matter, as well as to the 
resolution adopted by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at its late meeting opposing 
the transit car. On this subject the report said: 
**T do not believe we can stop the transit car unless 
we give up entirely the reconsigning privilege, and 
request is made that the association take action re- 
garding the course we shall pursue.’’ 

Regarding railroad legislation, Mr. Gardner 
said: ‘‘Among the grave economic problems con- 
fronting them [Congress] none is more pressing 
for solution than the readjustment of our trans- 
portation system to meet new conditions * * * 
It may now be safely stated that the advocates of 
Government ownership and of the 5-year plan of 
Government control have been disposed of, and 
that the railroads will be returned to their owners 
under strict Government regulation.’’ He then 
referred to the Cummins and Poindexter bills, 
which, he said, have been reported favorably. Re- 
garding the latter, which has been amended in a 
way that ‘‘would make the long and short haul 
clause of the fourth section of the act absolute, 
unconditional and mandatory, and is a direct at- 
tack on blanket rates and water-competitive rates,’’ 
he said: ‘‘The National association will oppose 
this or any similar bill, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the transportation committee in 
Chicago April 15.’’ 

In concluding his report Mr. Gardner said: 

It is unnecessary in this report to discuss the diffi- 
eulties which have confronted the shippers, and par- 
ticularly those in the South, during the last year under 
the arbitrary and despotic policy of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in using the rate making power dele- 
gated by Congress to the President as a war emergency 
measure. The traffic representatives of the people 
have constantly been forced on the defensive to pre- 
vent a complete destruction of the rate structure of the 
country which has been years in the building and is the 
basis on which all business has been adjusted. Re- 
jected theories of rate making have been received, pet 
schemes of subordinate railroad officials have been tried 
out and innovations have been made effective, many of 
which fell of their own weight. Under these conditions 
the industries of the South have been saved from dis- 
aster only by the coéperation of the shippers and re- 
peated appeals to representatives in Congress. It has 
only been since the investigation of the railroad ques- 
tion by the Senate interstate commerce committee 
early this year that the shippers could feel any degree 
of security. In my opinion, the time has now come 
when southern shippers must do some real constructive 
work in transportation matters; we must not only 
oppose what is bad but we must propose what is good. 
With this idea in mind it will be my purpose the coming 
year to propose certain adjustments of lumber rates 
in the Southeast that will be good for our mills and 
remove discrimination which now exist in favor of 
competing territories. 

As a part of his report the traffic manager ap- 
pended a list of the names of the concerns that filed 
claims during the period covered, together with 
the amounts involved in each claim. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers for the coming year fol- 
lowed as the next order of business and to forestall 
any possibility of President Graves’ refusing to 
hold office for a third term, as he purposed doing, 
J. Ray Arnold, seconded by J. R. McLane, rushed 
thru a motion, which was unanimously carried, that 
reélected all of the old officers by acclamation. Three 
holes in the board of governors were filled by elect- 
ing J. R. McLane, of Geneva, Ala., to represent 
Alabama; E. V. Dunlevie, of Allenhurst, Ga., to 
represent Georgia, and W. H. Dowling, of Odessa, 
Fla., to represent Florida, 

Before adjournment for lunch J. Ray Arnold 
asked for information as to the present status of 
the Georgia-Florida emergency bureau. Tom J. 
Ayeock explained that a small force of clerks was 
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still maintained whose work it is to try to collect 
outstanding moneys from shippers who have not 
yet paid up. Mr. Aycock said that just as soon 
as this money was collected the bureau would be 
discontinued and its moneys distributed in any 
manner agreed upon by members. 


Adverse Legislation 

One of the gravest problems that confront lumber 
as well as all other manufacturers in Florida was 
vividly presented by Attorney L. Y. Watson at 
the afternoon session. Mr. Watson explained that 
there is now pending before the Florida legislature 
a number of bills which, if passed, will close = 
every manufacturing plant in the State as they wi 
throttle these plants to death by taxation. 

One of these is the workmans’ compensation law, 
four different species of which have been presented. 
The lumbermen are in no wise opposed to a safe 
and sane compensation law, but the bills presented 
are so drastic as to make them inimical to busi- 
ness interests. 

State owned insurance was another feature that 
met criticism. President Graves called for a dis- 
cussion upon the compensation law, which resulted 
in a unanimous wish by the lumbermen to continue 
their casualty insurance rather than change to the 
policies in the proposed compensation bill. 

Mr. Watson stated that the State income tax bill 
which is pending before the State legislature will 
impose a tax of 12 percent upon incomes, which in 
addition to the national tax will be not short of 
highway robbery. A franchise tax, most pernicious, 
is also pending which Mr. Watson said would levy 
50 cents tax upon each $1,000 of capital. 

Members freely declared that if these bills were 
passed there would be no alternative other than 
closing down their mills. In this connection state- 
ments were made concerning the work of the asso- 
ciation’s governmental relations committee which 
is in Tallahassee watching the course of the several 
bills. This work was warmly commended by mem- 
bers in discussion. 

THE BANQUET 

A banquet, to which the ladies were invited, was 
given by the association in the Marble dining room 
of the Seminole Hotel Friday evening. Plates were 
laid for 200. Wholesalers and their wives were 
invited to this function, as they had been to the 
business meeting. 

At the speakers’ table were Capt. W. B. Stilwell, 
who was vice president of the association for the 
first eleven years of its life; A. L. Ford, managing 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Officers of the 
association and some of their prominent guests. 

After a bountiful banquet Capt. Stilwell, acting 
as toastmaster, told of the early struggles of the 
association, giving many amusing instances of how 
the lumber game was played in those days. 

A. L. Ford was called upon and felicitated the 


The message that he brought was a revelation 
to all who heard him, as nothing in the public print 
thus far has compared with the vivid word picture 
that Mr. Simmons was able to paint from his per- 
sonal observations. He unmasked the Bolshevist 
as he really is and sent his hearers home in a sober 
reflective mind. 

Mr. Simmons read, to the horror of his hearers, 
a printed circular of the most violent Bolshevistie 
nature which is being surreptitiously circulated 





(LEFT TO RIGHT)—A. L. FORD, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, CHICAGO; VICE PRESIDENT W. C. 
SHERMAN AND SECRETARY E, C. HARRELL 


among the negro sawmill laborers of the South. So 
important was Mr. Simmons’ address considered in 
the light of the present attempts of the Bolshevists 
to organize under the red banner of anarchy the 
sawmill labor of the South that it was determined 
then and there to send Mr. Simmons to Tallahassee 
to talk to the legislature. 

Owing to the fact that it is a proved fact that 
the negro sawmill laborers of the South are being 
reached by Bolshevic propaganda of the most vio- 
lent sort, and to the further fact that very few 
people have a clear conception of what Bolshevism 
really is in its application, it was deemed to be of 
the utmost importance that Mr. Simmons tell his 
story of Russian Bolshevism to the Florida legisla- 
ture. 

Arrangements were quickly made by wire with 








livered elsewhere and which has been printed in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Straight Talk From An Attorney 

Attorney Watson eloquently introduced L. ©, 
Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who made one of the best ad- 
dresses of his life and thoroly aroused his hearers 
to the problems that face them at this time, with 
particular reference to the labor situation, per- 
nicious legislation etc., and he urged the lumbermen 
with all of his eloquence to put individualism and 
small things behind them and think only of the 
big things and to overcome these big things as a 
united body and not as individuals. Attorney 
Boyle said that he agreed with Mr. Brown that the 
manufacturers of lumber did not thoroly appreciate 
their commodity, for the reason, perhaps, that the 
are so close to it and so intimately identified wi 
it. He touched upon the great works that the 
lumbermen have carried on during the war period 
at Washington, in this connection paying a glowing 
tribute to the activities of the group of earnest 
workers that represented the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association. ‘‘Would I were a John the 
Baptist,’’ said he, ‘‘that I might spread the gospel 
of what you have done to all the land.’’ 

Mr. Boyle spoke of the peculiar nature of the 
lumber business in relation to other manufacturing 
industries. Here is an industry, he said, peculiarly 
situated. Lumbermen deal in a one growth product. 
When a tree is felled, it is gone forever. There- 
fore, lumbermen must buy their raw material for 
many years all at once, which is an investment out 
of proportion to other industries. It is a pioneer 
industry, a trail-blazer of civilization. ‘It is, more- 
over, the most individualistic of all industties. This 
makes lumber operators self reliaht and impels 
them to act alone upon their own initiative. This 
was all right once upon a time, but it will not do 
under present conditions, The lumber trade has 
come into a new hour and the lumbermen must meet 
the new order of things. This can be only by 
organization. 

Touching upon the labor situation, Mr. Boyle said 
that the time has passed to speak of this thing 
‘*behind your hands.’?’ The time has come, in- 
stead, for plain speaking. The gravity of the hour 
demands it for the preservation of the industry. 
The loss of eight million men in the great war, 
European laws in the making prohibiting labor 
from migrating from Europe and a million and a 
half laborers in this country planning to migrate 
to Europe this year all make for a serious labor 
shortagé, on top of which is a dangerous movement 
to ‘‘ Bolshevise’’ sawmill labor of this nation. 

Mr. Boyle drew a vivid contrast between the 
position of labor before the war and now. He 
cited an instance in New York in 1906 when a lot 
of shoe workers were arrested for striking and 
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association upon its achievements during the twenty- 
one years of its life, interspersing his remarks with 
humorous anecdotes. 

_ P. D. Phillips, one of the old guard, gave many 
interesting facts dealing with the vicissitudes of 
the association during its life, as did J. H. Trump, 
another of the old guard. 

The speaker of the evening was Roger E. Sim- 
mons, United States trade commissioner to Russia, 
who reserved the story of the Russian lumber situa- 
tion for the next morning and told to his eager 
listeners the story of Russian Bolshevism as he has 
related it at other places, and which has been print- 
ed in detail in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


the result that permission was granted to Mr. Sim- 
mons from the Department of Commerce and Labor 
to address the Florida legislature. Arrangements 
were also made for a joint session of the house 
and senate at Tallahassee Monday evening to hear 
Mr. Simmons’ wonderful story. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


A genuine treat came next morning when Nel- 
son C. Brown, United States trade commissioner to 
western and southern Europe and northern Africa, 
was introduced after President Graves had called 
the meeting to order. Mr. Brown’s talk followed 
closely along the lines of that which he has de- 


thus restraining trade. ‘‘Look at the difference 
now,’’ he said. ‘‘Labor is in the saddle. The 
war labor board has adjusted the wage scale,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but now that the war is over it still throws 
its balance of power into the adjustment of wage 
seales.’? In ringing tones he said: ‘‘It is folly 
to prate of the rights of labor when you are the 
while tearing down the very thing that makes 
labor possible.’’ 

Mr. Boyle spoke on the subject of competition, 
saying that business while big during the recon- 
struction days to come must be on a competitive 
basis and if manufacturing costs are beyond rea- 
son the manufseturer may not hope to sell his 
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lumber. In this connection he spoke of the several 
bills pending before the Florida legislature which 
he did not hesitate to declare will utterly throttle 
industry. ‘‘ You are confronted with one tax upon 
another,’’ said he, ‘‘ besides being confronted with 
a@ great industrial cataclysm (the attempt to Bol- 
shevise American sawmill labor) which will ap- 
proximate Russia.’’ Mr. Boyle is a friend of the 
laborer and his thought is only to protect the 
laborer against himself. To do so he urged the 
lumbermen to get thoroly organized against Bolshe- 
vism ‘‘to protect your own interests and those of 
your workmen, regardless of color.’’ 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
the next speaker. He defined the aims and objects 
of the association, emphasizing its main branches 
of activity. His address was practically the same 
as that delivered at the American Lumber Congress 
and printed in full on pages 49-51 of the April 19, 
1919, issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Russia’s Future Lumber Trade 
The morning had lapsed into afternoon when 
Roger E. Simmons, United States trade commis- 
sioner to Russia, arose to speak upon the lumber 
situation in that stricken nation, and he crowded 
his vastly interesting remarks into a few minutes. 
With the aid of charts he showed that Russia owns 
nearly one-half of the world’s stands of timber 
which make marketable woods. Russia was in 
consequence the leading export nation of the world. 
Before the war she shipped one-half of all the lum- 
ber imported by the principal markets of the world. 
Western Russia alone furnished all of the lumber 
for 6,000 miles of battle front. This was lumber 
that was formerly bought by Germany. This section 

of 20,000,000 acres has been demolished. 


An Outing on the Water 


After adjournment for lunch all members and 
their wives accepted an invitation from the L. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, for a boat ride 


along the city’s marvelous water front. ‘‘ Uncle 
Dry’’ Moore was unavoidably detained at Mobile 
and could not be present, but General Manager C, J. 
Williams, who had chartered the Clyde Line steam- 
ship City of Jacksonville for the afternoon, did 
the honors in a manner which proved his great 
capacity for entertaining. 

The steamship left her wharf at 2:30 o’clock 
and steamed up the river, giving the excursionists 
a glimpse of the water front, lined with vessels, 
the important Commodores Point and municipal 
docks as far as the plant of the Putnam Lumber 
Co. Then a run was made for a short distance 
in the opposite direction, returning at 5:30 o’clock. 
Refreshments were served on board. The event was 
delightful and a rousing vote of thanks was given 
to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co. 





NotHING else ties a man up to the best things in 
life like owning his home. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS’ QUARTERLY 


Reports of Members Indicate Activities in Most Grades of All Woods — Stock and Demand Conditions 
Presage Strong Market — Traffic Matters Discussed 


OSHKOSH, WIs., May 19.—Almost every member 
of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation came to the quarterly meeting held last 
Friday, May 16, at the Hotel Athearn, with the 
thought that he possessed the prize story of a sale, 
but when he heard the stories of others, learned 
he was something of a ‘‘piker.’’ Changes in the 
hardwood stiuation in the last month have been 
rapid, and as one member remarked at the meeting, 
‘Within the last week or ten days the change has 


J-been from a buyer’s to a seller’s market.’’ Judg- 
* ing from what was said at the meeting about con- 


ditions, the northern hardwood wholesalers expect 
the market to remain thus for some time. Short- 
age of stocks and sudden demand from various 
sources were given as the chief causes of the pres- 
ent high level. President C, P. Crosby, of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., presided, and following the reading 
of the minutes of the preceding meeting and a 
financial report by Secretary J. F. Hayden, of 
Minneapolis, Minn.,. the report of the statistical 
committee was made by its chairman, Leo H. 
Schoenhofer, of the Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, 

is. This report covered every grade of every 
hardwood wholesaled in the North and showed 
an especially healthy condition among most of the 
hardwoods, tho some grades are moving much better 
than others. Almost all hardwoods were selling 
for more money than they had sold for a month pre- 
viously. 

The report on ash showed that in the North this 
wood is practically cleaned up in both dry and 
green stocks, One of the reasons for the present 
shortage is that Michigan manufacturers have 
made heavy purchases lately to cover their require- 
ments of that wood. Basswood especially in firsts 
and seconds is having a considerable run, while No. 
1 common is not so strong. Thicker basswood in 
12/4 is scarce, because of the saddle tree demand 
during the war, and tho the demand is not large 
now, it is expected to become larger in volume as 
stocks are renewed. Box boards are having a good 
market, and according to the wholesalers, the 
trade is willing to pay considerably more than 
for cottonwood box boards, which are selling at a 
high figure. 

Careful. Market Study 


A considerable portion of the report was given 
to the birch situation, the wholesalers having made 
a very careful study of the market. Birch, as 
most hardwood men know, has suffered many 
vicissitudes during the war, but peace times are 
expected to bring the wood back to its own. Al- 
ready the sash and door demand for the kind of 
stocks these mills use has resulted in a price ad- 
vance, and with furniture and other factory buying, 
the wholesalers expect birch to climb back to a 
normal position. The advance of gum in the Chi- 
cago market is having an effect on the birch price, 
and wholesalers recognize that fact in placing values 
on stocks held by them. Some of the birch items, 
especially 8/4 No. 1 common, were reported very 
scarce. Reports were also made on hard and soft 
maple, rock and soft elm and red oak. Maple, 
especially flooring stock, came in for a lengthy dis- 
cussion. As the flooring factories have been ad- 
vancing prices, wholesalers expect that the advance 
will soon be reflected in the lumber advance. The 
wholesalers are finding a growing market, they said, 
in clear basswood and birch strips. 

In the general discussion that took place, it ap- 
peared that there is but little dry lumber in hard- 
woods in the North, and this condition coupled with 
the southern hardwood situation produces a market, 











Cc, P. CROSBY, OF RHINELANDER, WIS. ; 
President 


the wholesalers contended, that should remain good 
for a considerable time, 

Most of the members, judging from their expres- 
sions, believe that hardwoods, both northern and 
southern are in for a long run of activity. The 
requirements, they said, are taking a large amount 
of the low grades, which somewhat alleviates the 
worry as to low grade stocks, 


Traffic Report 


Secretary Hayden read a letter from F. M. 
Elkington, of Milwaukee, Wis., president of the 
Wisconsin Traffic Association, which covered sev- 
eral traffic matters in which the members are in- 
terested. It consisted largely of a review of the 
mileage scale of rates, which had been proposed 
to the Interstate commission, and also a review of 
the ‘‘Disque scale’’ proposal, later authorized in 
interstate traffic. The application of the scale to 
intrastate traffic especially in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Indiana, in central association territory, has 
been a matter for hearing by the eastern and 
western committees of the United States Railroad 
Administration. A recommendation was made as a 
result of the hearings that the Disque scale be 
adopted in Central Freight Association territory, 
and arguments are about to be made on that report 
as the Illinois interests, it appears, object to the 
conclusions of the committee and uphold what is 
known as the Illinois classification. Relative to the 
Illinois classification the report read in part: 

The Illinois classification is now applied on all IIli- 
nois State traffic where no commodity rates are in 
effect, and is also applied on interstate traffic generally 
between Milwaukee and southern Wisconsin points to 
points in Illinois, including west bank Mississippi River 
points from Dubuque, Iowa, to St. Louis, Mo., inclusive ; 
also on traffic moving between the west bank Mississippi 
River points mentioned and Illinois points where no 
commodity rates are applicable. A comparison of the 
classifications in the Illinois classification with those 
of the official classification shows that there are 3,544 
items classified higher in the official classification than 
in the Illinois classification, that there are 702 items 
classified lower in the official classification than in the 
Illinois classification, that 4,967 items are similar in 
each classification, and that 394 items are specially 
classified in the Illinois where no classification is pro- 
vided in the official classification. 


Before the meeting closed the members were 
requested to send stock reports, made previously to 
the quarterly meetings, to Secretary Hayden. A 
special meeting will be held by the members in 
Chicago on June 18, which is the day preceding 
the opening of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association annual. Later the members will be 
informed where the meeting place in Chicago will 
be. The next regular quarterly meeting will be 
held at Minneapolis, Minn. The following resolu- 
tion on the recent death of William Schumann, of 
Rhinelander, Wis., a member, was passed: 

Having learned of the recent death of William Schu- 
mann, secretary and treasurer of the J. H. O’Melia 
Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., a member of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, we, 
the members, in meeting assembled at Oshkosh, Wis., 
_ 16, 1919, do hereby express our sincere sympathy 
to his family and business associates, and our regret 
at the loss of a valuable member of our organization. 


ONTARIO WHOLESALERS CONFER 


Toronto, ONT., May 19.—The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its monthly meet- 
ing May 16 at the Ontario Club, there being an in- 
teresting program and a good attendance. In the 
absence of the ehairman Vice Chairman A. B. 
Eckardt presided. 

R. Halliday, chairman of a special committee 
appointed to endeavor to secure a satisfactory 
service of information regarding railway freight 
tariffs, reported that the committee had been very 
successful, 

Chairman A, E. Eckardt reported that at a con- 
ference held between representatives of the railway 
companies and representatives of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, including members of 
the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), 
in reference to proposed increases in stop-off and 
minimum capacity charges, the question had been 
left over for further consideration. 

J. KE. Walsh, general manager of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, was a guest at the 
meeting and delivered an interesting address. He 
devoted considerable time to a discussion of the 
railroad situation in Canada and the United States, 
referring particularly to the great increases in 
freight rates and tariff costs which had taken place 
of late. 

Frank Hawkins, secretary of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was also a guest at the meet- 
ing and delivered a short address. R. J. Hutche- 
son, of the Muskoka Wood Manufacturing Co., 
Huntsville, Ont., was also present and delivered a 
short address. 

A report presented by A. E. Gordon, chairman of 
the committee on trade relations, told of an impor- 
tant conference held between his committee and a 
similar committee appointed by the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, at which a resolu- 
tion had been drawn up the purpose of which is to 
indicate the proper fields of operation for the whole- 
sale trade. Mr. Gordon submitted the resolution, 
and it was decided that its details were so impor- 
tant that final consideration should be postponed 
until the June meeting, when an effort will be 
made to have a thoroly representative attendance. 








THE PRODUCTION of Portland cement in 1918 was 
71,081,663 barrels, a decrease in production of 
23.4 percent as compared with 1917. The average 
factory price of Portland cement a, barrel was 
slightly less than $1.60, representing an increase in 
price of 17.9 percent over 1917. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Fir Manufacturers Promised Big Foreign Demand—Three Southern Meetings Discuss Conditions Hopefully 
—Makers of Wirebound Boxes to Issue Amended Rules 


PREDICTS BIG FOREIGN LUMBER DEMAND 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WasH., May 21.—Fir manufacturers 
of Washington met at a dinner at the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club last night to listen to an address by 
John R. Walker, European lumber commissioner. 
The present remarkable conditions existing in the 
fir industry were also discussed and it was the con- 
sensus that the present extraordinary demand will 
continue for a long time. Telegrams from southern 
pine manufacturers read at the meeting indicated 
a demand that can scarcely be filled, with many 
items of stock almost exhausted. 

8. H. Chatten, of Kansas City, declared that 
Coast lumbermen do not realize the great need for 
lumber all over the country, with exports increasing 
and the railroads likely to be soon in the market for 
a large amount of timber. Mr. Chatten declared 
that, regardless of the prospective cutting business, 
if fir mills cut nothing but yard stock from now 
until the end of the year it would all be disposed 
of and more would be needed to keep up with the 
building that is going on in the country regions 
and the larger cities. 

Mr. Walker reviewed the present and prospec- 
tive demand for lumber in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Switzerland, which he visited, 
and predicted that when financial matters are set- 
tled and reconstruction gets under way the lumber 
of the southern States, the Pacific coast and Can- 
ada will be drawn upon heavily by European coun- 
tries and especially England. He does not believe, 
however, that the English Government’s plans for 
building a half million homes for working men 
will work out practically. He said he would be sur- 
prised if it resulted in the building of 10,000 houses, 
altho private capital will build many homes, as even 
before the war housing facilities were inadequate. 

Mr. Walker, accompanied by Secretary Robert 
Allen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, will visit Grays Harbor today, where Mr. 
Walker will address the lumbermen at Aberdeen 
this noon at luncheon. From Aberdeen he will go 
East. - 


‘ SOUTHERN SALESMEN ORGANIZE 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
JACKSON, Miss., May 21.—District organization 
No. 9 of the Southern Pine Salesmen Service Asso- 
ciation, embracing Mississippi, Louisiana east of 
Lake Charles, Alabama, Georgia and Florida, was 
formed here at a meeting held today attended by 
more than a score of sales managers and salesmen 





of subscribers’ mills to the Southern Pine Associa-: 


tion. 

C. H. Stevens, of Memphis, Tenn., representing 
the Brooks-Secanlon Co., of Kentwood, La., was 
elected president of the district organization; W. L. 
Wilcox, of Memphis, representing the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., vice president, 
and Arthur D. Wicks, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., secretary and treasurer. 


Resolution was adopted recommending that the 
grading committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion confer with a committee representing the manu- 
facturers of silos with reference to working out a 
standard grade of southern pine silo stock. There 
was a general discussion with reference to improved 
methods of merchandising southern pine and to 
closer codperation between salesmen and sales man- 
agers, and plans were discussed whereby the asso- 
ciation’s work in the interest of the retailer would 
be in future made even more effective thru the fur- 
ther activities of salesmen representing association 
mills. 


R. E. Montgomery, president of the Lee Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., was present and voiced his 
appreciation of the codperation of the Southern 
Pine Association in the interest of the retailer. 

The meeting was called to order by E. J. Hurst, 
sales manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss., as temporary chairman, and C. 
E. Klumb, sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Miss., as temporary secretary. These 
gentlemen appointed to serve in this capacity by 
President James 8. Austin, jr., of the National 
organization, turned over the affairs of the meeting 
to the newly elected officers after their election. 
The time and place of the next meeting were left 
for further determination. 

In addition to those before referred to, the fol- 
lowing were present: 

L. R. Putman, director of advertising and trade ex- 
tension of the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 

-3_J. W. Wilson, sales manager C. L. Gray Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss. ; T. L. Smith, sales manager Natal- 
bany Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; L. F. Nelson, sales 
manager J. M. Griffin, Blodgett, Miss.; J. M. Russ, 








manager Russ Lumber Co., Red Lick, Miss,; C. A. 
Barksdale, sales manager Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel 
Miss.; M Hale, secretary and treasurer Central 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; F. S. Council, sales- 
man Brooks Scanlon 'o., Jackson, Miss. ; a a 
Ketcham, salesman Natalbany Lumber Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; Henry Haynes, salesman Finkbine Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Fred J. Bowers, assistant sales 
manager Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; and 
— sy Pullen, Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
eans, La. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 21.—American hardwood 
manufacturers held their May meeting of the South- 
western District Open Competition Plan at Shreve- 
port today at the Hotel Youree. Manager Gadd 
conducted the meeting in the absence of Chairman 
Robinson. About twenty-five members were present. 

The discussions showed that inquiries the last 
thirty days have been 25 percent greater than for 
the same period preceding. A number of members 
present who had recently returned from various 
points expressed themselves well satisfied with mar- 
ket conditions. Buying is very heavy, coming prin- 
cipally from wholesalers, exporters, oil wells, rail- 
roads, furniture and wagon factories. Sales are ma- 
terially improving. It was shown that under normal 
conditions the total orders in the territory may be 
shipped out in thirty days, Production has been 60 
percent of normal the last month and it was esti- 
mated that the next month it would be 70 percent 
of normal, Stock on hand is 57 percent of normal 
and the next month should not increase this figure, 
because of heavy consumption. 

Labor conditions generally are worse and effi- 
ciency is decreasing. One member of the associa- 
tion who served in the army fifteen months train- 
ing rookies wanted to know whether military service 
had improved the employees. All agreed that men 
with military service behind them were better men 
and that their training was reflected in their work. 
There were some interesting exceptions, however. 
Car supply is good but mills complain of poor dis- 
tribution. Collections are very good. 

A discussion took place as to the general outlook, 
with which everybody was highly pleased. If the 
shipping for exportation could be improved the de- 
mand would exhaust supplies almost over night. 





NATIONAL CHAMBER ELECTS PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—A mail vote of the 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has resulted in the election as president of 
Homer L. Ferguson, president and general man- 
ager of the Newport News Ship Building & Dry 
Dock Uo., Newport News, Va. He succeeds Harry 
A. Wheeler, of Chicago, who declined reélection: 

The following officers also were elected: 

Vice presidents—(Eastern district) A, C. Bedford, 
New York; (north central), Joseph H. Defrees, Chi- 
cago; (south central), Thomas F. Gailor, bishop of 
Tennessee ; (western district to be filled later). 

Honorary vice presidents: Harry A. Wheeler, Chi- 
cago; John H. Fahey, Boston; A. A. Farquhar, York, 
Pa.; Charles Nagel, St. Louis, Mo.; R. G. Rhett, 
Charleston, 8S. C 

Vacancies on the executive commitee and the 
board of directors were also filled. 


— 





~ 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION INSPECTIONS 

Salaried inspectors for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association during April, 1919, inspected 
the following quantities at the points named: 





Feet Feet 
inspected inspected 
Chicago, Ill. ..... 1,025,245 Chattanooga, Tenn. 356,159 
Minneapolis, Minn. 276,348 Nashville, Tenn... 551,192 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 24,080 Bristol, Tenn. .... 154,764 
Detroit, Mich. ... 370,752 Asheville, N. C... 261,459 
Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 399,565 
|) Pasa 143,765 Louisville, Ky.... 477,549 
St. Louis, Mo..... 449,287 New York City, 
Alton, TH. ccsccce 373,361 Iie! Bo. ceuaceees 261,743 
Cairo, TH. .wccoce 244,753 Buffalo, N. Y..... 290,898 
Memphis, Tenn. .. 499,700 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 65,977 
New Orleans, La.. 159,241 Philadelphia, Pa.. 387,844 
Shreveport, La. .. 321,342 Boston, Mass..... 173,418 
Demopolis, Ala. .. 344,194 Toronto, Ont..... 222,626 
Helena, Ark. .... 310,833 ed 
Total .ocscsce 9,146,104 
The following inspections were made by fee in- 
spectors: 
Menominee, Mich. 838,776 East Jordan, Mich. 434,387 
Trout Lake, Mich. 472,005 Cadillac, Mich....  123,8 
Traverse City, Manistee, Mich... 1,571,569 
Sere 45,930 Ludington, Mich.. 25,4 
Escanaba, Mich.. 23,199 Baltimore, Md.... 
Petoskey, Mich... (189,597 
Pellston, Mich.... 72,160 Total. ..cccere 4,002,661 
Total original inspections........... sseeseees 13,148,765 


H. A. Hoover, the association’s chief inspector, 
reinspected 50,504 feet. 


HEAR REPORT ON FOUR-ONE BOX MEET 


New Or.eEans, La., May 20.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held today at the St. Charles Hotel 
with Edward B. Martin in the chair. The business 
of most immediate interest was a report from T. J. 
Morris, of the Anderson Tully Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., and W. T. Neal, of the Neal Veneer Co., 
Brewton, Ala., of a conference they had held, aet- 
ing as a committee from the veneer men, with rep- 
resentatives of the wire wound box manufaeturers, 
at the time of the recent Chicago meeting of the 
Four-One box manufacturers. This conference was 
for the purpose of revising the grade rules and the 
sales code covering rotary cut box lumber recently 
drawn up by the Rotary Cut Box Lumber associa- 
tion. The committee reported the best feeling 
toward the veneer association. The whole tenor 
of the discussion was that the interests of maker 
and manufacturer were in the end the same and 
that it was most important that the mills should 
give the best they could and not try to take advan- 
age of technicalities. There was a long debate over 
Clause No. 6, which was largely rewritten to de- 
fine more clearly the measurements of checks and 
splits. The new rules will be printed and sent to 
all members, and to the Four-One Box Association. 
The American Veneer Co., of McDowell, Ala., rep- 
resented at the meeting by L. F, Shuman, was elect- 
ed to membership in the association. 

There was a general discussion of manufacturing 
conditions in which each member: gave his expe- 
riences, after which the association adjourned to 
meet in New Orleans Tuesday, June 25. 





SOUTHERN MILLWORK MEN MEET 


GasToniA, N. C., May 19.—Delegates from six 
States were present at the second quarterly meeting 
of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufae- 
turers’ Association, held at the Armington HoteB 
on May 14 and 15. President William M. Otis, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., presided. The membership of the 
association was increased by the election of six 
new members, two from Virginia and one each from 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Resolutions passed extended thanks to the mem- 
bers who attended the general meeting at Ch 
and endorsed the action taken there looking to the 
formation of a national association. 

The president was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee, with instructions to publish a new catalog. 
The committee is to investigate the new western list 
and, if found desirable, use it. Committees were 
appointed on legislation, transportation, business 
ethics and trade development, cost accounting, mem- 
bership and publicity. 

Plans were discussed and a movement was started 
to place the association on a better financial basis, 
it being the consensus that larger quarters and ad- 
ditional help are needed. 


The secretary was instructed to call on the mem- 
bers who are using the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau’s cost system, or any other, for certaim eost 
information, which is to be kept on file for the use 
of members. 

The members were royally entertained by George 
R. Spencer, of the Spencer Lumber Co. The visitors 
were shown the city in automobiles, the trip eon- 
cluding with a fine barbecue dinner at Armstrong 
Lake. After the feast several members were ealled 
upon for remarks, and the occasion was greatly en- 
joyed by all. 

It was decided to hold the next quarterly meeting . 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 14 to 16 





FIRE FIGHTERS ELECT OFFICERS 


PorRTLAND, OrE., May 17.—The board of diree- 
tors of the Oregon Forest Fire Association have 
elected officers as follows for the ensuing year: 


President—George B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber 
Co., Portland. 

First vice president—George Palmer, Palmer Lumber 
Co., La Grande, Ore. 

Second vice president—R. M. Cox, Roach Timber Co., 
Portland. 
, Ls eaaaaiastnes Gilbert, Drew Timber Co., Port- 
and. 
Secretary-manager—C, 8. Chapman, Portland. 


Mr. Chapman left here Friday night for La 
Grande, Ore., to attend a meeting of the Union- 
Wallowa Forest Fire Association today. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Tentative Program of National Hardwood Annual Announced—National Whole- 
salers’ Directors to Meet—Doings in Realm of Hoo-Hoo ; 





May 380-31—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

June 2-4—Ejumber Trade Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 


June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

June 24—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
Beverly Country Club, Chicago. 

Aug. 5-7—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EXPORT DIRECTORS TO MEET 

Bavtimore, Mp., May 19.—President Edward 
Barber, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, has called the semiannual meeting of its 
board of managers for June 19 and 20, which is the 
time of the annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association at Chicago. The board 
will hold its sessions at the same place as the Hard- 
wood association, and is expected to take action on 
a number of important matters. The deliberations 
are certain to be among the most vital to the ex- 
porters ever held. 





PROGRAM OF HARDWOOD ANNUAL 
Judging from the slight changes and additions 
roposed by the inspection rules committee of the 

National Hardwood Lumber Association for con- 
sideration at the coming annual in Chicago, June 
19-20, there will be little for the visiting hardwood 
men to get all wrought up about, as they have at 
some of the past annuals. Some of the annual 
meetings of the association have been noteworthy 
for their inspection rule ‘‘fights,’’ but it is ap- 
parent that the members will have to forego such 
a turbulent pleasure this year. 

Secretary P. F. Fish has sent out to the member- 
ship a list of the proposed changes and additions 
as formulated by the committee of which John W. 
McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., is‘ chairman. The 
proposals are as follows: 

Changes | 
GUNERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Under caption “Manufacture,” on page 9, substitute 
for second sentence, “It should be edged and trimmed 
<osstally to produce the best possible appearance while 
conserving the usable product of the log.” 

STANDARD INSPECTION 
Cottonwood 
Add “Sound stain shall not be considered a defect in 


any grade.” 
oy MBXICAN AND AFRICAN MAHOGANY 


Oaption No, 2 Wormy 
' Change the lengths to read “2 feet and over long.” 
WALNUT | 
Caption Firsts and Seconds 


' QGhange lengths to read ‘not to exceed 45 percent of 
-8-and 9 feet lengths.” 


WALNUT 
Selects 
Change lengths to read “admitting not to exceed 
10 percent of 6 and 7 feet lengths and not to exceed 
50 percent under 10 feet long.” 
ADDITIONS 


Caption Mewican, African and Ouban Mahogany 

No. 3 Common.—No. 3 common must be 3 inches and 
over wide, 2 feet and over long and must contain at 
least 25 percent of sound cuttings. Minimum width 
of cuttings 1% inches and no cutting considered which 
contains less than 36 square inches. 

Caption Steamed Walnut 

Insert under caption Walnut, Standard Inspection: 

When walnut has been steamed and is sold and specti- 

fied as “Steamed Walnut” it shall be graded according 

to the above rules, except sap shall not be considered. 
Secretary Fish in speaking of the convention 
program promises that the forthcoming meeting 
will be the greatest ever held and that no member 
of the organization should remain away. A syn- 
opsis of the program, which is tentative, is as 
follows: 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19 
9 :30 a.m. Registration of members and guests at en- 
‘ trance to Convention Hall (Gold 
Room) mezzanine floor, Congress Hotel. 

Convention called to order. 

Officers’ and committees’ reports : 
President’s address, Chas. A. Goodman. 
Report of the secretary-treasurer, Frank 

. Fis 


The Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. Fe 
Earl Palmer, national councillor. 


10 :30 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. Intermission for lunch. 
2:00 p.m. Address, Harry A. Wheeler, ex-President 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S8.; vice 
an Union Trust Co., Chicago, 
Address, Hon. James EB. Watson, U. 8. Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 20 
10 :00 a.m. Convention called to order. 
Address, ex-President William H. Taft. 
Report of committee on officers’ reports.: 
Report of inspection rules committee, John 
W. McClure, chairman, 
Dace of proposed inspection rules ad- 
ons. 
12:30 p.m. Intermission for lunch. 


1:30 p.m. Resumption of discussion of proposed in- 

spection rules additions. 

Unfinished business. 

Report of committees on resolutions. 

New business. 

Election of president and three vice presi- 
dents to serve one year. 

lection of eight directors to serve three 
years. 

Secretary Fish has a reputation for arranging 
for a fine lot of fun for the ‘‘boys’’ and this year 
will prove no exception. On Thursday evening, 
June 19, there will be the annual complimentary 
banquet of the association in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, and in the same room on Friday 
evening, June 20, will be given the annual supper 
and smoker, which will be accompanied by a vaude- 
ville program that will be a ‘‘seream’’ from start 
to finish. Secretary Fish urges all members con- 
templating attendance at the annual to make hotel 
reservations early. 


WHOLESALERS’ DIRECTORS TO MEET 

New York, May 20.—The first meeting of the 
board of trustees of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to occur since the annual 
meeting at Philadelphia will be held at the offices 





of the association, 66 Broadway, on June 5, a call 
to that effect having been issued by President Hor- 
ace F. Taylor. It is hoped that every one of the 
twenty-one trustees will be present, as a number of 
plans suggested at the annual meeting will receive 
attention. The association is prospering, a sub- 
stantial gain in membership since the annual being 
reported by Secretary Perry, and all departments 
are active. 


POSTPONE HOO-HOO ENTERTAINMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—The evening enter- 
tainment to be given by the St. Louis members of 
Hoo-Hoo, which was to have been held on May 19, 
has been postponed from June 18 to June 26. It 
will be ladies’ night, and the entertainment will be 
at Cafferata’s. : 


MANY ‘‘KITTENS’’ FOR CONCATENATION 


NEw Or.EANS, La., May 19.—As the result of 
the ‘‘kitten campaign’’ initiated last Thursday by 
three teams of the local Hoo-Hoo, thirty kittens 
have been lined up for the concatenation to be held 
here on May 31. Six are executives of box manuv- 
facturing plants and the majority of the others 
are local lumbermen. The ‘‘kitten hunt’’ will be 
continued this week. 

Letters received from Secretary-Treasurer E. D. 
Tennant say that a concatenation will be held at 
Alexandria on June 10, and one at Mobile on June 
5. The dates for the concatenations at Bogalusa 
and Hammond had not been fixed up to last Sat- 
urday. 











LUMBER CLUBS VARY WORK WITH RECREATION 





Fir Club Holds Luncheon and Plans to Entertain Wholesalers— Golf Tournaments 
Engage Attention of Lumbermen Devotees 





HARDWOOD CLUB HOLDS MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 21.—The Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held its May meet- 
ing at the Hotel Youree today, with twenty-five 
members in attendance. President Phil A. Ryan 
presided. A luncheon was served at 12:30 p. m. 
and the meeting was called to order immediately 
thereafter. This was certainly an enthusiastic 
meeting and was probably the best the club has 
ever had. 

Frank R. Gadd read a very elaborate and im- 
portant speech on the cost of production. He ex- 
plained with much detail how accounts ought to be 
kept to represent true conditions. Considerable 
uproarous discussion followed Mr. Gadd’s address, 
participated in by all present. The subject proved 
to be very popular, and when the fuss subsided all 
agreed that the manufacturers’ methods of ac- 
counting should be along uniform lines so as to 
permit of comparisons with costs of other mills. 
The subject was continued for further discussion. 

Mr. Miller talked on the relative value of oak 
timber as compared with same logs cut into grade 
stock. Col. Deutsch was to discuss this subject but 
could not. be present, so he turned it over to Mr. 
Miller, who made many comparisons, arriving at 
the conclusion that timbers should be worth $5 a 
thousand more than lumber cut into grade stock, 
considering all sides of the proposition. Some dis- 
cussion took place but the general opinion was that 
Mr. Miller’s ideas were about right. 

George Cleveland, jr., called upon to talk on 
possibilities and future demand for oil rig tim- 
bers, said that his observations have convinced him 
that the business was slowing up and he did not 


look for considerable demand in the immediate fu- 
ture, but prices are standing firm and considering 
everything prices should advance. 

A number of subjects were assigned to members 


for discussion at the next meeting, which will be 
held in Houston the third Wednesday in July. It 
was decided not to hold a meeting in July for the 


reason that the National association will hold a 
meeting in J. ue and a number of club members 
are arranginy to attend that meeting. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT HELD 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—L. E. Cornelius won 
first prize at the opening tournament of the season 
of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of St. Louis 
at Algonquin Golf Club last Thursday. His score 
was 89 gross, handicap 7, net 82. The prize was 
five golf balls. R. A. McClintic was second with 
108-25-83, winning three golf balls. The other 
prize winners were C. E, Thomas, 109-25-84; W. P. 
Anderson, 110-25-85; E. W. Wiese, 102-16-86. 

In the evening there was a dinner, in connection 
with which the business session, presided over by 
President W. P. Anderson, was held. T. C. Whit- 
marsh was appointed chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee to succeed R. W. Fullerton, who 
has left the city, and William Dulany, jr., was 








added to that committee. W. G. Funck was ap- 
pointed to the membership committee to succeed 
W. L. Evans, 

The next tournament of the association will be 
held at Ridgedale Country Club on Tuesday, June 3. 


PORTLAND FIR CLUB GIVES LUNCHEON 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 17.—The Fir Club of Port- 
land, composed of wholesale lumber dealers and 
others associated with the lumber industry, held 
an interesting luncheon at the Portland Hotel May 
15, at which Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association and 
Pacifie Coast representative of the American Ex- 
port Lumber Corporation, was guest of honor. He 
spoke on conditions in France and other war strick- 
en countries. C. L. Lindner, of the Henry L. Da- 
vis Lumber Co., was chairman. About forty were 
present at the luncheon. It was decided at the 
meeting that suitable arrangements be made for 
entertaining a party of wholesale lumber dealers 
who plan to visit the Pacific Northwest this sum- 
mer. 





ANNUAL OUTING A SUCCESS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 20.—Despite the unfa- 
vorable weather for an outing, the Lumbermen’s 
Club of this city held the annual summer picnic 
today at the Miami Boat Club, on the Miami River, 
about twenty miles out of the city. They drove to 
the grounds in automobiles and found in the elub 
house plenty of protection from the intermittent 
showers, There were numerous indoor games to 
while away the time, an excellent dinner to fortify 
the inner man and abundant liquid refreshment to 
wash it down. 

About ninety persons were in the party, includ- 
ing the members of the club and guests from among 
representative railroad freight men and visiting 
lumbermen who happened to be in the city. 

The day was spent entirely in a social way, the 
usual business session having been dispensed with 
President M. J. Byrns having called a meeting of 
the club for Monday, June 2. It has been the cus- 
tom to hold the last meeting of the club for business 
in connection with the outing, but this year an ex- 
ception has been made for a regular meeting at one 
of the local hotels, it being thought more serious 
attention to business necessary to be transacted can 
he secured there than is possible at an outing, when 
every one is bent on less serious matters. 


PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 19.—The second tour- 
nament and meeting of the season of the Philadel- 
phia Lumbermen’s Golf Club was held last Wednes- 
day at the Aronimink Golf Club, the home club of 
more lumbermen than any other around here. 
There were 37 players in the tournament, and with 
good weather and a course in good condition every- 
one enjoyed himself and many stayed to the dinner. 
President J. Elmer Troth presided at the meeting, 
and Secretary J. A. Finley announced the day’s 
winners as follows: First, I. A, Collins; second, 
Amos Y. Lesher; third, Frank Buck; fourth, Harry 
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G. Parker. Frank Buck is leading for the presi- 
dent’s prize, with 17% points, followed by Horace 
Smedley with 15; Irving Collins with 14%, and 
Ben Currie with 13%. J. E. Slaymaker, jr., has 
been elected to membership, and applications are 
in hand from J. Randall Williams, jr., Sam E. Barr 
and J. Craig Huff. The next tournament will be 
held at the Philadelphia Cricket Club on June 25. 
The players and their scores were: 


Frank Buck, 96-73; J. Anderson Ross, no card; 
Eugene W. Fry, 93-77; William mary Smedley, 117- 
85; Charles F. Felin, 124-94; W. P. Johnson, guest; 
William R. Nicholson, jr., 121-86; Amos Y. ‘Lesher, 
112-72; S. P. Bowers, 117-87; William H. Fritz, 104- 
84; Ben C. Currie, 97-76; Samuel B. Vrooman, jr., 
no card; Frederick A. Benson, 104-86; Harry 
Humphreys, 111-81; John Slonaker, 111-76; Eli B. 
Hallowell, 122-82; Irving A. Collins, 96-71; Harry 
G. Parker, 106-74; David Baird, jr., 106-81; Andrew 
B. F. Smith, 113-85; George F. Craig, 121-81; J. 
Randall Williams, jr., guest; J. Craig Huff, 
John I. Coulbourn, 110-82; J. A. Finley, 98-80; Jo- 
seph P. Comegys, 114-82; E. T. Henson, 100-75; 
J. Elmer Troth, 97-79; Sam E. Barr, guest; William 
P. Shearer, 98-80; M. G. Wright, 101-81; Horace G. 
Hazard, 115-80; Benjamin Hazard, 127-87; E. B. 
Humphreys, 87-80; Horace W. Smedley, 86-78 ; John J. 
Little, 128-88 ; Thomas R. Marshall, 119-79. 


uest ; 


WELFARE WORK THEIR THEME 


St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—The I. W. W., ‘‘the 
most dangerous organization in the world,’’ is per- 
fectly organized in the great Northwest, Rev. T. H. 
Simpson, known as the ‘‘sky pilot of the lumber- 
jacks,’’ told the lumbermen of St. Louis at their 
regular weekly luncheon meeting at Hotel Statler 
today. Mr. Simpson is employed as industrial 
pastor by the Saginaw Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash., and is said to be the only minister on the 
payroll of a lumber company. He told of the poor 
working conditions in the Northwest and of his 
efforts to improve them. A plea was made for 
capital and labor to get closer together and for the 
conduct of business on more than a policy merely of 
dividends. ‘‘Business,’’ he said, ‘‘should be run 
for the benefit of all the people all the time.’’ 


Rev. A. J. Montgomery, assistant secretary of 
home missions, of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, under whom Mr. Simpson works, also spoke, 
reviewing the work of the ministers in the logging 
camps, which began about twenty years ago in 
Minnesota. 


Thomas W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacifie 
Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., also spoke, say- 
ing that the mill operators realize the situation and 
are doing everything they can to better conditions, 
and that great improvement has been wrought. 

Charles E. Thomas was chairman of the meeting. 
W. G. Funck was named chairman for the next 
meeting. 


EXCHANGE ADDS SALESMEN’S DIVISION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—In a bulletin issued to 
the members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis by President Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general 
manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., infor- 
mation is given that a salesmen’s division is soon to 
be formed. President Whitmarsh advises that 
salesmen may derive a great deal of benefit from 
joining this division, as the exchange expects to 
work along with the Southern Pine Association 
school of salesmanship. He asserts that many 
prominent sales managers will appear before this 
division and many matters locally affecting the 
interests of the salesmen will be brought up for 
discussion, 








HOW LUMBERMEN ARE EMPLOYING 


THE RIGHT TRUCK FOR LOG HAULING 


We are using two 314-ton Indiana trucks in our box 
and lumber business. We have operated trucks for 
some years and figure that our two do the work of 
eight head of horses per truck on a 12-mile haul. 

Our expense has been one set of tires for the rear 
wheels and one set of bearings for one truck. All we 
have had to do to the other truck was to install a new 
set of rear tires at a cost of $320 during: the three 
years we have operated it. The first truck we pur- 
chased is a model K, chain drive, Indiana truck, 
which we bought in September, 1913. This truck has 
the original front wheel tires on yet. That is when 
good tires were made. 

We are enclosing a photograph of this truck climbing 
the Knobs with a 5-ton load of logs on and also a 
photograph of both of our trucks going up a steep grade 
on Paoli Pike toward French Lick Springs. 

We consider our trucks a big saving in our business 
and believe that they paid us the first year all of the 
first cost of the machines. In order to make them pay 
they must be kept in good repair; thérefore we care- 
fully inspect our trucks every week end, and do not 
allow our drivers to race our trucks and. we use plenty 
of good oil. A railroad engine is run only: eight hours 
as a rule and then is run in a shop for cleaning up and 
oiling and inspection. If trucks would be treated the 
same way, we are satisfied owners would find them a 
big paying proposition. When that is generally done 
every lumber company will own trucks,, The writer 


sometimes thinks we ought to have a humane society 
for trucks, the same as for animals, because of the 








THIS GRADE IS FOUR MILES LONG, BUT DOES NOT BOTHER THE TRUCKS 


way some drivers send them along the road. Under 
such treatment it is wonderful how trucks stand up 
under the strain and shocks. We could not use 
trailers in this part of the country, as it is all hills 
and hollows and narrow roads. We think the load 
on the chassis is best as the trucks can haul enough 
logs anyway. 

[The above gives the experience of Frank A. Best, of 
F. A. Best & Sons, New Albany, Ind., after years of 
operation of two Indiana trucks manufactured by the 
Indiana Truck Corporation, Marion, Ind. As Mr. Best 
said, successful operation of motor trucks depends upon 
the care with which the trucks are maintained and 
driven, 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows the two 
trucks on Paoli Pike, not far from New Albany, Ind. 
The truck in the front is the one bought in 1916. The 
truck in the rear is the model K Indiana machine 
bought in 1913. In this case, the load of logs weighed 
slightly more than five tons, a good sized load for a 
any machine. This is the truck that still has on it 
the front wheel tires that came with the truck in 1913. 
The grade on which this photograph was taken is four 
= in length and the photograph was taken Dec. 5, 

The other illustration shows a close up view of the 
Indiana truck purchased in 1913. Particular attention 
is called to the tires on the front wheels, which have 
seen as much service as the truck. At the time the 
photograph was taken the truck had run 34,000 miles, 
er an average of 25 miles a day.—Epi1Tor.] 





One lumber company has been using a 
truck for seven years and reports that to- 
day it is in good condition. It may last 
seven years more. The motor truck depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would like to learn what lumber company 
in the United States has in use the oldest 
truck and also what company purchased the 
first truck. Those who feel that they can 
qualify in either case, please write to the 
motor truck department. 











BOOSTS SMALL TRUCKS 


We have just bought a 1-ton truck which we have 
equipped with pneumatic tires front and rear, and by 
placing a sliding extension on the back of the bed, we 
find that we can haul a thousand feet easily on country 
roads at a good speed and at little cost. 

Last year we used a touring car and trailer that 
were very satisfactory. This outfit cost $1 a day to 
maintain. 





We find the small truck ideal for a small yard, tho 
we have not used it long enough to speak from experi- 
ence. However, if it continues as it has started it is 
better for us than a large truck. 


[The above is the experience of the Quincy Lumber 
Co., Quincy, Ohio, as related by Maurice Albaugh, of 
that company. It speaks for itself regarding the 
suitability of a small truck for use by a retail building 
material merchant conducting a small business. The 
description of the sliding extension on the back of the 
bed is not so clear as might be desired, but apparently 
this equipment is simply an extension of the bed. This 
method of loading the truck may later on lead to con- 
siderable trouble. A thousand feet of lumber properly 
dried will not weigh much in excess of a ton, but 
its use will make by far the greater part of the load 
bear on the rear axles of the truck. A truck is designed 
so that when it is properly loaded, a good part of its 
load should be sustained by the front axles. When the 
load is shoved back over the rear so that the greater 
part of the weight rests on the rear axles, these axles 
may be considerably overloaded and this condition may 
cause unsatisfactory operation of the truck later on. 
The Quincy Lumber Co, realizes this and in a later 
letter explains that the idea of the extension is not to 
increase the load but to make the load easier to bind 
and to handle. The caution, therefore, is printed sim- 
ply for the benefit of other lumber companies. The 
Quincy Lumber Co. also is using a Trailmobile with 
much success.—EDITOR.] 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


THE CARE OF A TRUCK 


A motor truck is an expensive machine. As is the 
case with every efficient machine, it operates best when 
kept in proper condition. Lumber manufacturers realize 
the vital necessity of keeping the sawmill in good 
repair. The motor truck, thanks to the care and 
perseverance of the truck manufacturers, is not as 
delicate a machine as a band mill, but it well repays 
care and attention. The AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN in its 
investigation of the use of motor trucks in the lumber 
industry has found that generally when the motor truck 
is not giving satisfaction it is not being kept up 
properly. 

Summer is coming and with summer a great many 
motor trucks are being put back into operation after a 
winter’s idleness. Before they are taken out, these 
trucks should be gone over thoroly. The same atten- 
tion should be given the trucks that have been operated 
thruout the winter. Therefore the following sugges- 
tions taken from the Acme Angles are worthy of 
careful consideration by lumbermen : 

All carbon deposits in the motor should be thoroly 
cleaned out. 

Valve seats should be examined and probably re- 
ground, 

The carburetor should also be readjusted as the 
temperature permits. 

Do not neglect to examine the oil screen in the 








THIS INDIANA TRUCK HAS RUN OVER 34,000 MILES SINCE 1913 


motor. Make sure that it is not clogged with sediment 
and that the oil pumps are functioning properly to 
prevent overheating. 

Radiators should be examined carefully to see that 
the tubes are not clogged where anti-freeze compounds 
have been used. 

The top and bottom water hose should also be 
examined to see that they are not peeling on the inside 
as a result of such anti-freeze mixtures. 

Inspect fan belts and make sure that they are prop- 
erly adjusted. 

All old grease should be thoroly drained from the 
transmission case and rear axle housing and replaced 
with good fresh lubricant. 

Wheel bearings should be inspected, greased and 
readjusted if necessary. 

All oil and grease cups should be thoroly cleaned and 
refilled. 

Steering gear should be kept well filled with grease, 
to prevent unnecessary wear. 

If the above inspection and adjustments are properly 
and systematically made, the truck owner will be repaid 
many times by the more satisfactory service and length- 
ened life of his truck. 





The International Motor Co. has announced that 
its sale of trucks in March shows the largest increase 
of any month since the signing of the armistice. Fully 
50 percent of the orders were for heavy duty trucks, 
ranging from 3% to 7% tons capacity. 
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138,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 17,300 acres in 
Townships 32 and 33 North, Ranges 
114, 115 and 116 West, Sixth Prin- 
cipal Meridian, North and South 
Forks of Cottonwood Creek Water- 
shed, Wyoming National Forest, 
Wyoming, estimated to be 138,500,- 
000 feet B. M., more or less of lodge- 
pole pine, Douglas fir and Engel- 
mann spruce saw, tie, and prop tim- 
ber. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $2.00 per M feet B. M. for 
saw timber, 8 cents per tie and % 
cent per linear foot for mine props. 
Rates to be reappraised after 3 
years. 


Deposit.—With bid $5,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or 
refunded if rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, 
Ogden, Utah, up to and including 
June 16, 1919. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Ogden, 
Utah, or the Forest SupervisorsAfton, Wyoming. 








Competent Manager 
Wanted ~— 


Large Yellow Pine whole- 
saler will establish Pacific 
Coast buying office. Want 


Man thoroly experienced in 


Western Woods 


Must be under 40. 
qualifications fully. 


Address, “W 37” care American Lumberman 


State 











ae 
WHITE PINE 


Try a car of our famous 
Kootenai 


White Pine Boards 
6-8-10 and 12" No. 3 boards 


BAIRD-HARPER LUMBER CO. 








WARLAND, MONT. 





LOGGERS DISCUSS TRADE PROBLEMS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 19.—The Appalachian 
Logging Congress convened in extraordinary ses- 
sion at the Langren Hotel at 4 p. m. Friday. Presi- 
dent C. L. Babcock presided. J. M. English, on be- 
half of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber 
Association, welcomed the delegates and guests to 
Asheville. 

The next speaker was Dr. Worth Tippey, of New 
York, representing the Protestant churches co- 
operating for social welfare, who spoke on the re- 
lationship of the church to modern industrial and 
community life. 

President Babcock then addressed the gathering. 
He expressed the conviction that the solution of 
the problems that are engaging the best minds of 
the country must result in a better understanding 
and closer relations between capital and labor. He 
hoped that the discussions to follow might bring 
out suggestions and ideas which would result in 
the increased efficiency necessary if the lumber in- 
dustry is ever again to enjoy equal prosperity with 
the other major industries. He said that statistics 
show that lumber prices have advanced 40 to 48 
percent whereas everything entering into lumber 
production, including labor—inefliciency considered 
—has advanced from 100 to 400 percent, which con- 
dition must be corrected if the lumber industry is 
again to hold its rightful place in the world’s com- 
merce. ‘‘I am an organization man and believe 
in the benefits to be derived from organization con- 
ducted on broad, impartial lines,’’ said President 
Babcock. ‘‘I believe that our organization should 
be incorporated. I am confident that there is among 
the operators no desire to reduce wages, at least 
not until such time as the purchasing power of the 
dollar increases proportionately.’’ 

After the reading and approval of the minutes 
of the last meeting, held at Lexington, Ky., the 
congress adjourned. 

Reassembling at 9 a. m. Saturday, the meeting 
was called to order by President Babcock. The 
session was mainly devoted to a round table dis- 
cussion of some of the problems of the industry, 
opening with an interesting paper by L. D. Gas- 
teiger on the value of the exchange of ideas in the 
logging business. Edward A. Gaskill gave an in- 
structive address on the spirit of comradeship 
among loggers. The next to be heard from was 
W. T. Latham, familiarly known as ‘‘Bill,’’ who 
gave a snappy talk on liability insurance. M. W. 
Stark said that West Virginia has the best liability 
insurance in effect anywhere. President Babcock 
introduced the subject of steam shovels and cater- 
pillar machinery, which was thoroly discussed, and 
many valuable ideas were exchanged. Louis Carr 
asserted that he operated an American steam shovel 
which effected a saving of 75 percent in labor cost. 
He also said that the present prices of acid wood 
are below the cost of production and advocated 
leaving it in the woods until remunerative prices 
can be obtained. George L. Wood spoke to the 
same effect. 

The meeting then adjourned and the delegates 
were taken for an automobile drive to Sunset Moun- 
tain, Azalea Hospital, and thru the Vanderbilt 
estate, as guests of the Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association. 

The fall meeting will be held in October, the 
place to be named later. 





WATCHING PROPOSED LAWS A STEADY JOB 


These are busy days for O. T. Swan, secre- 
tary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, at Oshkosh, Wis.  Be- 
tween moments of thinking up new ways to tell 
the wide world about the merits of ‘‘ Beautiful 
Birch’’ and ‘‘Old Faithful Hemlock’’ and many 
other activities of the association, he is compelled 
to keep his ear to the ground to learn of the latest 
legislative proposal in Wisconsin as presented by 
some representative or senator over at Madison. 
The last week brought out two new proposals which, 
if enacted into law, would keenly affect lumber 
manufacturers in the North, a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN learned while visiting 
Secretary Swan’s office. One by Senator Wilson 
proposes that corporations employing 300 men or 
more must permit one member of the labor foree 
of the plant to become a member of the board of 
directors of the concern. Such a law, if passed, 
would mean that the workers’ representative would 
be permitted to take part in consideration of every 
subject that would come before the board and not 
merely be a participant in a conference having to 
do with relations between employer and employee. 
Another proposed law was introduced by Senator 
Johnson providing the 8-hour day for all workers, 
except farmers and policemen. The bill was re- 
ferred to the committee on labor by a vote of 51 to 
40, which indicated a voting strength for such a 
measure. _ 

As bills are introduced which if passed would 
affect the lumber industry members of the asso- 


ciation are told about them promptly so that they 
will have opportunity to go to Madison and give 
their views before the committee before any defi- 
nite house or senate action is taken. 





OREGON ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 17.—Lumber producers in 
the Willamette Valley are enjoying a good demand 
for their product, with the markets reached by other 
Coast mills now open to them by the removal of 
discriminatory freight rates owing largely to the 
efforts of their association, the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, it was brought 
out today by the report of the secretary and traffic 
manager, F. G. Donaldson, at the annual meeting of 
the organization in the Chamber of Commerce. 
President George T. Gerlinger, of Dallas, Ore., was 
in the chair. 

Secretary Donaldson mentioned the opening of 
the northern gateway early this year, ending this 
association’s fight of several years to be put on a 
parity as to rates with Portland and other Coast 
terminal points in Montana, the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota. He said there was now no shortage of cars 
in the valley, that trouble its lumbermen have had 
to contend with much of the time for years. Again 
referring to rates, he said that there are a number 
of inconsistencies in present rates that he is endeay- 





GEORGE T. GERLINGER, DALLAS, ORB. ; 
Retiring President 


oring to get ironed out. The traffic committee also 
has under consideration the rates to California, 
Arizona and New Mexico, which are considered ex- 
cessive, and which it is hoped will be adjusted in 
Tariff 32-A. He also said the proposition of the 
railroads to base the valley’s export rate to deep 
water at Portland on the Washington State distance 
tariff basis would not be acceptable to the mills, 
and it was the sense of the meeting that it would 
not be. This rate is not now needed, as the mills 
do not now care to cater to the export trade, the 
domestic demand being such that it is not desired 
to pay a freight rate to the Columbia River to 
compete with the mills there in the export trade, 
but it is deemed best to have such a rate to protect 
the mills in times of less strenuous business. 


The secretary reported that during the last year 
the association had collected over $4,000 worth of 
freight claims without charge to members. The 
financial condition of the association, he said, was 
good, as it would have a balance of about $1,800 
with all bills paid. 


President Gerlinger said the strength of the 
association now lay largely in its potential power, 
as it has both ‘‘pep’’ and experience and stands 
ready to guard the interests of the lumber manu- 
facturers of the Willamette Valley. Being a dis- 
trict organization, it in no way conflicts with the 
work of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
to which its members generally belong. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Frank J. Cobbs, Portland. 

Vice president—M. Kern, West Timber. 

Directors—S. B. Cobb, Portland ; George B. McLeod, 
Portland ; R. W. Cowden, Silverton. 

Henry Ballou, with Cobbs & Mitchell, Cadillac, 
Mich., who was a visitor at the meeting, spoke opti- 
mistically of the lumber situation in the middle 
West and East, and A. B. Wastell, with the Fir 
Production Board, Portland, discussed some of the 
incidents connected with the recent war lumber 
program, saying that the lumber on hand at Coast 
ship yards, which is to be sold to the highest bid- 
ders next week, he thought would be largely ac- 
quired by the ship yards, so it would not be 4 
factor in the lumber market. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





‘‘WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN AT ONCE’’ 


They’re down in Washington once more, 
Republicans and Democrats— 
Each congressman and senator 
From country stores and city flats. 
There isn’t much for them to do 
To figure out just what is best 
Concerning peace, the tariff, too, 
The labor unions, and unrest, 


The railroad question, ownership 
Of telegraphs and telephones, 
And Wilson’s European trip, 

And taxes new, and maybe loans; 
The women, shall they have the vote? 
The postal service needs a look; 

Altho we got the kaiser’s goat, 
Why was it so much cash it took? 


So maybe, neighbor, I and you 
Should sit right down before we sup 
And write a congressman or two 
Suggesting matters to take up. 
They have so little now, no doubt, 
To do that they have time to burn. 
Let’s give them more to study out, 
And then they will not need adjourn. 


You can well afford to listen patiently to 
nine poor ideas in order to get the tenth. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 13.—Most of you 
who know Lawrence W. (Larry) Smith, former 
secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, think of him as a lawyer. But in 
Grand Rapids he is known as ‘‘ Bun’’ and isa V. P. 
C., which, translated, means Very Prominent Citi- 
zen. For one thing, Larry is president of the 
Schubert Club, whose purpose in life is to sing and 
whose password is the celebrated serenade. The 
Schubert Club had its annual dinner tonight and, 
after hearing Larry sing, we know why he is known 
as a lawyer. And Van was there (VanKeulen), and 
Bob Jardine. We were not near enough to them 
to hear them sing, which was sort of compensation 
for the fact that we were near enough to hear 
Larry. We speak of the matter only that the 
lumber trade at large may know that these promi- 
nent lumbermen have other interests in life besides 
digging slivers out of their hands. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 15.—There was a regular 
soiree in the lobby of the Hotel Rochester when 
we landed in this town. There always is. C. C. 
Beahan, better known as ‘‘Doc’’ and as the vice 
president of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
called early. Doe placed an order for all our books 
for a (until now) friend, which reminds us, of 
course, of the commandment in Luke X:37. There 
seems to be no apparent reason why Rochester 
should go without lumber these days, for before 
the hour was over we met up with W. L. Morley, 
L. J. Lewis and J. K. Bigger, of Buffalo, and Bill 
Phyminster, of Syracuse. Only the absence of 
Charlie Allen prevented a quorum. 

We not only conversed with lumber salesmen 
but we also md up with a wine salesman. No, in 
the lobby. The lumber salesmen were feeling much 
more optimistic than the wine salesman. The wine 
salesman reckoned that he would retire from busi- 
ness. This wine salesman, by the way, specialized 
in sacramental wines, and he astonished us by 
the statement that they have 10 to 12 per cent of 
kick in them. We believe that if this fact had 
been generally known a number of lumber persons 
we could mention would have been more prompt at 
communion, 





OnronTa, N. Y., May 16.—Roscoe Briggs, former 
president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York, had bragged so long and 
so often to us about the fair city of Oneonta that, 
as we told the banqueters at the Oneonta Chamber 
of Commerce, we had come to the conclusion that 
either Oneonta was a wonderful city or Roscoe a 
wonderful liar. Without any further reference to 
the latter matter we will say that Oneonta is a 
wonderful city. And Roscoe has a wonderful yard, 
occupying about a city block. It is just about the 
kind of a yard you would expect a good association 
man to have. 

There is a lot of building going on in Oneonta 
right now—but where isn’t there? So the Briggs 
Lumber Co. (Ince.), is feeling as optimistic as a 
man who orders a suit of clothes and comes around 
on the day the tailor said it would be ready. 


A belt squeaks when tt starts, but after it 
gets interested in its work it begins to sing. 


RANDOM 
Germany doesn’t seem to think much of our 
peace tally. 

Among other houses that might be modernized is 
the well known one of Representatives, 

Speaking of dry kilns, that is what July 1 is 
pretty nearly going to do to some fellows we know. 

Yes, we observe that Springfield, Mo., has given 
the ‘‘ Wait to Build’’ lack-of-movement the other 
barrel. 

If those lumbermen down Tuscaloosa way had 
had their way they would have made the town’s 
first syllable Lallapa instead of Tusca. 

About the best ‘‘back to the land’’ movement 
this country could have would be a movement of 
the Bolsheviki back to the land of their birth. 

There is 49,000,000 acres of winter wheat in, and 
now we would like to have the statistical Query and 
Comment editor tell how much that is in griddle 
cakes. 

A number of the retail lumbermen have put in 
a line of wallpaper, which is much nicer to handle 
than the line of farmers’ paper that most of them 
have to carry. 


THE HARBOR OF FORGETTING 


The woods to you, sir, are a place to go 
An idle summer, or to shoot in fall, 
And to the lady there a sort of show 
Of pretty scenery, with trees and all. 
And to the boss—well, maybe to the boss 
They’re mostly timber, figured out in feet, 
To some professor interesting moss— 
For, in the woods, all kinds of folks you meet. 


But, say, these woods don’t seem that way to me— 
A place to make your money, or to rest. 

It’s not the woods, but people in them—see? 
That lays a-hold of me like all possessed. 

You visitors may call it ‘‘ out-of-doors,’’ 
‘(Far from the madaing throng,’’ and other 

things— 

But I have seen strange ships cast on the shores, 

And ev’ry storm of life some floater brings. 


The woods are full of people—folks like me 
With something to forget. (That’s what it is— 
The Harbor of Forgetting!) From the sea, 
Hoping to shake some memory of his, 
Man after man comes sailing in the night, 
Still with the slime of dirty cities wet, 
Asking of God this little, that he might— 
Asking of God one mercy—to forget. 


My story? No, the yarn you shall not hear. 
There is a Masonry when men you meet 
That does not go about with open ear 
To listen, and to pity, and repeat. 
I do not know his story over there 
Or he know mine, tho partners long and friends— 
For we a kind of sympathy can share 
That asks no questions, yet a hand extends. 


So much of pity is but curious: 
They do not seek to help but just to know; 
And gossip finds some spicy morsel thus 
By making of compassion quite a show. 
But here, thank God, your secret is your own 
To tell or not to tell; it is enough 
That you some tragedy of life have known, 
Some place the luck was bad, the going rough. 


Why, yes, some sheriff may be wanting him; 
But that’s his business, it is none of mine. 
And maybe I am just another ‘‘Jim’’ 
Who found a devil what he thought divine. 
And some of us—you hadn’t thought of that— 
Perhaps we just grew sick of all the rot, 
Deception, greed, prosperity too fat, 
And longed for somewhere where these things are 
not. 


That’s what the woods to many of us are: 
A refuge when the hearts of men are cold; 
And often, too, a haven fair and far 
For many to remember things of old— 
A land without a tear and minus mirth, 
Where, seeking, asking, nothing, on we grope; 
The saddest, sweetest thing in all the earth 
Is this: to dream a dream without a hope. 


Forgive me if I can not see the trees. 
The men and women of the woods are more, 
And more the heart of me goes out to these, 
These derelicts upon the verdant shore. 
Men build their cities for success and pride, 
God makes the woods for these whose hopes are 
dim— 
A refuge where the hearts of men may hide 
And keep their secrets there from all but Him. 
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Lyon, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE REET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


MIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 


—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem m than ever 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg. ~ Maiden ie 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, III. York, 




















Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority of engraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 






Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and generalex- 
cellence, 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


POTEEL COMPANY 
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Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and. Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterers 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
tative Cal. Homes 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. ..60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 


72 Plans, $1200 to $2500, . +60 cts, 


we 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts. 


L $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans.-.---. FREE 


Money back if-nat satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 204 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


Sz. 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 












81-89 W. Harrison St., 


1 Poole Bros. “Ghicago, li. 
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BURT E. STEENSON 
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Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
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DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Column,” as 
these ads are read by men seeking employees. Send your 
advertisement to the AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Il. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Trade is “warming up” in a highly satisfactory 
manner, according to reports received from many 
widely separated sections of the country. This is the 
natural result of the rising tide of building, which, 
while still considerably below normal in many localities, 
continues to advance. Most manufacturers are reason- 
ably busy, and some are actually rushed to keep up 
with the flood of orders. 

The largest order for sash, doors and millwork ever 
placed in Janesville, Wis., was distributed among a 
number of concerns last week by the Janesville Hous- 
ing Corporation, which will build 500 dwellings during 
this and next year. The millwork order is the first of 
numerous requirements to be placed from time to time 
as the construction work progresses, 

Spring trade has hardly been up to expectations in 
the Northwest, due mainly to the lateness of the season, 
but Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
now report a good demand and a steadily increasing 
movement of stock. Labor troubles have interfered 
in the twin cities, and country trade is not what it 
should be, but it is developing in fairly good volume. 
Prices are strong, but have not been advanced, and they 
are not such as to discourage builders, compared with 
costs of other building material. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report a good volume of 
business—about normal for this time of the year as 
far as staple stock is concerned. There is, however, 
not the usual amount of figuring on specials. Prices 
hold steady, with no changes expected in the near 
future either way. Local business is reported very good 
and Oklahoma and Missouri are buying freely, but 
Kansas business is reported held back until after the 
wheat harvest. 

Demand from the Seuth continues to add to the ac- 
tivity of operations at factories in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) district, including the towns across the river, 
and all manufacturers are doing a good business, The 
labor situation in the building trades is improving, 
with settlements with some of the unions, and it is 
expected full resumption soon will be possible. The 
price situation seems to be fully understood by all con- 
sumers and little hesitancy is noticed now on that 
account, 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories are getting a good 
many small orders and are busier than a few weeks ago, 
but they find that dwelling houses are not going up in 
any large numbers. ‘Trade seems to be slowly improv- 
ing and is on a larger scale than a year ago at this 


time. Much more improvement is looked for later in 
the year, when builders will be more reconciled to the 
range of prices, which they now feel is too high. 

The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and door 
trade are, if not in an optimistic frame of mind, at 
least much encouraged by the developments of the last 
week. These have tended to make more definite the 
indications of a big expansion in the calls for sash and 
doors, and while the inquiry is not yet on an impressive 
scale, indications are not wanting that the revival has 
already set in. Some readjustments are still being 
effected in the business, but on the whole, there is less 
of this readjusting to do than had been expected, and 
the future is regarded by the trade with confidence, 
Unless all signs fail, the coming months should bring 
heavy requirements for the products of the sash and 
door factories, with the returns satisfactory, if not 
actually attractive. 

Reports from Spokane, Wash., are that business in 
door and window frames is much better. Mills are 
receiving more inquiries and more orders; in fact, are 
almost swamped in that particular line. The greater 
part of this business is coming from the middle Wesern 
States, indicating either that retail dealers are running 
out of stocks or that building is beginning all over the 
country. 

Business is fair at the San Francisco (Calif.) sash 
and millwork plants. Door business at the door facto- 
ries in San Francisco Bay territory is about normal for 
this time of year. A big eastern demand for finished 
doors keeps the factories connected with the white and 
sugar pine mills very busy. Open sash and door stock 
are being turned out in good volume at the cutting-up 
departments of these mills. With all of the pine mills 
in operation stocks of shop lumber will be replenished 
gradually. Prices tend upward on everything. Cars 
are plentiful and good eastern shipments are made. 





— 


THE BUREAU of supplies and accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., invites bids as 
follows: 

Delivery at 

ARTICLES— Quontity Navy Yard Schedule 
Basswood, firsts and 

seconds, air or kiln 

ere 60,000 feet Philadelphia 3964 
150 pieces New Orleans 39738 
Knees, Hackmatack. 150 Philadelphia 3978 





INLAND EMPIRE REPORTS GOOD BUSINESS 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 17.—-Lumber orders coming 
from all over the country have suddenly deluged the 
mills. Prices recently advanced $1 a thousand on No. 
2 common and better, and are a little stronger on 
dimension. Further advances are expected in view of 
the advance of $1 a thousand announced on the Coast 
this week. This is the third raise in a month on 
the Coast and it has been intimated that further 
advances would occur. 

“Orders are coming in great quantities from all 
parts of the country,” said Ray Canfield, assistant to 
F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Panhandle and the 
Blackwell Lumber companies. “From east of the 
Mississippi come most of the orders for white pine. 
The territory west of the river is demanding mixed 
lumber of all grades. It will mean a season of the 
greatest activity and logging will be speeded up thruout 
the Northwest.” 


“The cedar post and pole business is not much 
different now from what it was last year at this time,” 
asserted EK. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Brothers Co., 
dealers in cedar products. “We are hoping for a larger 
volume of business after peace is signed.” Mr, Linds- 
ley has lately been giving most of his time helping to 
put over the fifth Victory loan drive in this district. 

Charles B. Kroll, vice president and sales manager 
for the St. Maries Lumber Co., of St. Maries, Idaho, 
was in Spokane last Saturday and Sunday. He re- 
ported that the mill is working one shift now with 
enough logs ahead to keep it going for six months, 
while logging crews are busy getting out more. 

“The St. Maries Lumber Co, is receiving larger orders 
for dimension lumber than we have had for a long 
time,”” said L, A, Baker, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, who maintains offices in Spokane. ‘The 
wide propaganda for the ‘Own Your Home’ idea un- 
doubtedly has had a big effect in increasing business. 
The stocks of many retail yards in the middle West 
have been depleted because the dealers hoped for a 
drop in prices. They won't get the drop, however, 
and now they are beginning to replenish their yards. 
The prospect of insuring a wheat price and the outlook 
for a large crop make many farmers anticipate their 
profits:and many are beginning to build now. The 
result is an increased demand for lumber in the middle 
West.” 

F. N, Daniels, of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., was here last week buying yard 
stocks and has gone on to the Coast to investigate 
conditions there. The company operates many retail 
yards in the middle West and distributes thru the 
Kansas City yard. He declared business was picking 
up and was very optimistic. 

The Loon Lake Lumber Co., of which G. F. Ward 
is president and manager, is operating two mills, one 
at Loon Lake and one at Deer Lake. Tach has a 
daily capacity of 25,000 feet. The mill at Loon Lake 


formerly belonged to the Holland, Horr Lumber Co. 
and the Loon Lake company is logging the old Holland- 
Horr timber in that district. The company has 
5,000,000 feet of logs ahead and will start summer 
logging the latter part of June. The lumber from both 
mills is assembled at Loon Lake, where a large planer 
is operated. 

F. B. Bartlett, retail lumber dealer of Lewiston, 
Idaho, was in Spokane this week and reported condi- 
tions in that district in splendid shape with a fine 
outlook for the future. He said the crops were in 
excellent condition and that building operations had 
taken on new life since the first of the year. 


Sam Merrill, president and manager of the National 
Lumber Co., who is spending two months in California 
for his health, is at Altadena, near Los Angeles. He 
expects to be away another thirty days before return- 
ing to Spokane. 

“A flurry in the fir and larch market this spring has 
cleaned out practically all of the dry stock on hand 
in our district,” stated G. A, Rogers, of the Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Co.’s branch office in Spokane. “While 
we ship large quantities of white pine to the Atlantic 
coast and mixed stocks to the middle West, our business 
in fir and larch this spring has been tremendous, We 
are operating the mill at Dalkena, Wash., day and 
night, the capacity being about 100,000 feet to the 
shift. Just now conditions are a little uncertain, as 
the labor situation makes it difficult to judge what the 
mills will be able to turn out. However, the prospects 
look pretty good.” 

John G. Ballord, vice president of the Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, spent three weeks 
looking over the local field, spending part of the time 
in Spokane and part of the time at the mill at Dalkena, 
Wash. 

All builders and members of organized labor in 
Spokane were elated when the teamsters and truck 
drivers’ strike was settled Monday with satisfaction to 
both sides. Business had suffered for several days, 
altho the teamsters’ union in calling the strike did 
not call off the drivers of the lumber companies. The 
lumber industry was the only one in which an exception 
was made and lumber deliveries continued during the 
strike, 

“We manage to keep busy around here and the last 
month has shown signs of improvement,” stated J. EB. 
Seaman, secretary of the Western Lumber & Pole Co. 
“Our volume of business is ahead of that of last year 
at this time.” 

The logging firm of Moore & Harvey is using twenty 
auto trucks getting out logs for the Gardner & Wooley 
Lumber Co., which is operating a sawmill of 50,000 
feet daily capacity at the foot of Mount Spokane, 
northeast of Spokane. 

W. D. Humiston, assistant general manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co. at Potlatch, Idaho, was ip 
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Spokane the first of the week on business. The com- 
pany operates fifty retail yards thruout the Inland 
Empire besides its manufacturing operations, 


Adjust Returned Fighters to Community 

SPOKANE, WaSH., May 17.—The return of soldiers, 
gailors and marines to civil life demands a new Govern- 
ment policy. The problem is reversed. Before, it was 
the adjustment of the community to the camp. Now 
it is the adjustment of the community to the returned 
soldier and of the returned soldier to the community. 

It is a national problem and the control is a national 
service, in the opinion of W. C. Wier, representing the 
War Department and Navy Department commissions on 
training camp activities in war community service, who 
has been assigned to the work of readjustment in 


Spokane. Mr. Wier, who has been head of the work in 
Seatttle and on the Puget Sound for ten months, will 
codperate with the Red Cross and other organizations 
already doing service in Spokane. 





Forest Reserve Headquarters Moved 


Butts, Mont., May 17.—Headquarters for the Deer 
Lodge forest reserve were moved Monday from Ana- 
conda to Butte. The gain of additional railroad facili- 
ties that expedite movements to various stations is the 
reason for the change. In 1906 headquarters were 
opened in Anaconda in one small room by C. C. Hall. 
Present headquarters will occupy an entire floor in the 
Butte Water Co.’s building, with a staff of nine 
assistants. L. C. Stockdale is the supervisor. 





FIRST PORT ORFORD CEDAR PRICE LIST ISSUED 


PorRTLAND, ORE., May 17.—The Saari-Tully Lum- 
ber Co., wholesale lumber, in addition to its large 
business in fir is also specializing in Port Orford 
cedar. For the first time in the history of the 
lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest a price 














list has been compiled covering this remarkable 
wood, which grows only in certain sections along 
the Oregon coast. This is said to be the only Port 
Orford cedar price list ever issued. Current prices 
are quoted as follows: 


PRICE LIST OF PORT ORFORD CEDAR (ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE) 


Boat Boards 


No, 2 20-36 feet 
Size— Clear No. 2 
No. 1 and No.1 Factory 
Clear Better B. B. a 
1. eee $ 50.00 0" i Fe eer re 
a eee 50.00 Beet eee 
TSE cccnce 67.50 GSB 3 cenckas: sosuvas 
Re aes bo 60.00 45.00 95.00 85.00 
1 Se 62.50 47.50 95.00 85.00 
| er ee 77.50 52.50 95.00 85.00 
BEES sccees 80.00 65.00 95.00 85.00 
Serr 5.00 70.00 105.00 95.00 
>) |: are 90.00 75.00 105.00 95.00 
AZTS wecces 95.0 80.00 115.00 105.00 
i 115.00 FGROO  - cccccss brea 
EE atop, ovate 50.00 ee caansce mee 
aca nae 50.00 35.00 éanae nee 
( eer 62.50 47.50 100.00 90.00 
OS Sieves 67.50 52.50 100.00 90.00 
SO chavs 72.50 57.50 100.06 90.00 
| Seo 85.00 70.00 100.00 90.00 
ee 90.00 75.00 110.00 100.00 
es natgracara 95.00 80.00 110.00 100.00 
1 RCC E 100.00 85.00 120.00 110.00 
20 & wider...... 125.00 110.00 125.00 115.00 
t) >? eee 50.00 35.00 cecve 8 8=—«. a. Boe 
GS séevsnee 50.00 36.00 3 cevcess ecee 
© ayrncaas 62.50 47.50 105.00 95.00 
S vevcon 67.50 52.50 105.00 95.00 
Me. weeeus 72.50 57.50 105.00 95.00 
| 85.00 70.00 105.00 95.00 
re 90.00 75.00 115.00 105.00 
Oe disacs 95.0 80.00 115.00 105.00 
1 \ eee 100.00 85.00 125.00 115.00 
20 & wider...... 125.00 110.00 130.00 120.00 
Te, se ctee 50.00 $5.00 accbe. seamen 
S. keades 55.00 40.00 eueine nade 
© aecces 67.50 52.50 110,00 100.00 
i wep ee 67.50 52.50 110.00 100.00 
ee 72.50 57.50 110.00 100.00 
Be sssces 85.00 70.00 110.00 100.00 
14 +. 90.00 75.00 120.00 110.00 
ae kemens 95.00 80,00 120.00 110.00 
:) re 100.00 85.00 130.00 120.00 
£0 & wider...... 125.00 110.00 135.00 125.00 
RE ccctee 2.50 TEEe cewcses nage 
We seeues 92.50 TEEe | cece 
e eunces 92.50 Thee ‘cenuces 
ae 92.50 77.50 
i |) Saree 97.50 82.50 
De va ema 102.50 A ere 
| ore 115.00 p00 Berra 
ae (asgeee 135.00 120.00 
> Ace 140.00 125.00 
SHE kscess sisurs pee. | aeateus 
a wasexe 70.00 SECO veciedes 
O cuxenk $2.50 GT.GO kc wvcces 
eee 82.50 67.50 
:| Ae 82.50 4) ier 
ae wanes 87.50 72.50 
i. gear 92.50 ct eer 
| RAS 105.00 90.00 
me skeen 125.00 BIGGS cc weve 
are 130.00 TURD . caseces 
CS eee 82.50 (o Berecoe 
( Rr 82.50 67.50 
” ecceus 82.50 jf, Bere 
ee wae 82.50 67.50 
Be cocoes 87.50 CC) rr 
2 ee ae 92.50 77.50 
) | eee 105.00 90.00 
Oe. Ssebis 125.00 it eer 
| ere 130.00 LIBS cv vivcces 
CHE civess 92.50 77.50 
© xencse 92.50 TEGO ec deeses 
2 | erie 92.50 vA! Seer 
ae weneae 97.50 82.50 
era 102.50 STBO 3 svseces 
EO Saves 115.00 100.00 
| re 135.00 120.00 
Oe. svawns 140.00 pb; R Breeer Cee 


mill’s option. 


Boat board 6 inches and wider. 
navy standards $5 off of list. 
Short clears. 


Factory 
“ oO” 


"62.50 


No. 3 
Common 
No.1 and 
Shop Common Better 


Short 
Clears 


Thin 
Clears 





ee eeeee 





95.00 
105.00 twaaten 
21.00 
21.00 
26.50 
26.50 
26.50 
26.50 
26.50 
26.50 


65.00 

70.00 

Ct rrr sag Rae 2 
90.00 ual aaa ae ence 26.50 
62.50 
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Rough Green Lumber 
RAIL SHIPMENT PRICE LIST 
Nos. 1 and 2 clear (regular lengths) is sold 6 inches and wider, 8 feet and longer, anything over 20 feet 


When possible have your orders read 6 inches and wider, 8 feet and longer. 
Lengths, 20 to 36 feet; average 24 feet. 
Lengths measure to nearest foot. 

Sold 4 inches and wider, lengths 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 feet. 


Boat boards, flitch sawn, per 
There will be very little 6-inch short 


clears in pile, as 6-inch shorts are sold with 6-inch clears regular lengths. 
Four-inch clears regular lengths are piled separately. 
Thin clears sold on surface measure. 


Specified lengths, $7.50 extra; specified widths, $3.50 extra. 


and (or) standard widths no additional charge. 


No. 1 shop contains 25 percent No. 2. 


Where good variety of standard lengths 


This stock piled 8 inches and wider. 


Six-inch shop and clear sold separately, without specified width addition. 

No. 1 common sold 6 inches and wider, 8 feet and longer. 

No. 3 common contains all shorts and narrow widths of No. 1 common together with No. 3 and better. 
Sold random widths and lengths. 


Wharf plank sold 6 inches and wider, 8 feet and longer. 


All of above stock sold rough green. 
Rough green Port Orford cedar weighs 3,300 pounds per thousand feet. 
All material shipped according to grades and classifications of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion. Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau grade 
This cedar is all old growth cedar. 
growth as is the case with fir or spruce. 


and tally to be final unless otherwise specified. 
There is just as much superiority in old growth cedar over second 

































ARMERS everywhere put their 
O.K. on OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 
these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 
gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers. You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


KY Products 


The best there is in C - 
lhe apes gh ak sag es Spree 
ome Waterers, Self for 
ogs, dozen ialti 
Ba LsWinlwe tering bows 

Farmers Pleased With Results 
OK Products ich divid i 
the improved h th and ree Pe 
of all farm animals. ey provide 
pure clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 

Dealers Pleased With Profits 

The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are suprecisted by hosts of dealers. Our advertisi 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watc 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 

Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 
Let us explain all to you. Our goods are OK—our 


selling plan is ; 
1903 Floyd Avenue, 


Phillip Bernard ey SIOUX CITY, IOWA 















Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today— 
dependable for quality, millwork and 

ading. Like hundreds of other 
eden, you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 


always possesses the same uniform 
quality, Hardwoods are our spec- 
ialty. Try us next time. 








Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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, : “Velvet Edge” 
+ ? Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
1N QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














The Preservation of Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 

In all of the extensive literature of the wood 
preservation industry this is the first book to 
cover the subject systematically in its broad 
aspect. It seems to fit exactly the needs of the 
engineer, forester, lumberman and student de- 
siring a complete survey of the entire industry. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 








Leading Lumber 


EXPORTER 








Nathan & Fettis 


715-716-717 Hennen Bldg, NEW ORLEANS 


Export Freight Brokers 
and Forwarding Agents 


* x 

: 

yy * 
STANDARD 


EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 
Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








Cable Address: 
“PRIMONTO” 
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Review of the Current Export Situation 


Vigorous efforts are being made by southern ship- 
pers to secure the tonnage necessary to move the 
stocks they now have on order for foreign markets. 
The hardwood men have alleged discrimination against 
southern and Gulf ports, James E. Stark, director of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, saying that less than 5 percent of the ships 
are sailing from any but eastern ports and that south- 
ern shippers want ships and not mere promises. 

The fight for more tonnage was started by the 
Traffic association sending several telegrams to the 
Shipping Board, but as no results were obtained the 
matter was brought before a meeting of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Memphis, 
May 9, and a resolution that “the members most 
respectfully petition Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, to take steps immediately to re- 
lieve the situation by placing at the disposal of the 
hardwood lumbermen ships that can be loaded at New 
Orleans or other Gulf ports to foreign destinations, 
more particularly European ports—thereby ensuring 
the industry an adequate outlet for its product” when 
forwarded to the Shipping Board brought a confiden- 
tial but unofficial reply that the southern interests 
would be taken care of by June 1. 

On May 12 J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, wired the 
Shipping Board for two vessels for immediate use, to 
carry full cargoes of lumber, and it was expected that 
this request would be complied with. 


Asks Consideration for the Industry 

A letter from Mr, Townshend under date of May 
13 to Chairman Hurley pointed out that the associa- 
tion had wired the board on May 12 that it had 5,000 
tons of lumber ready for shipment to Liverpool and 
4,000 ready for shipment to London, and requested 
advice as to when space would be available. There 
follows an excerpt from Mr. Townshend's letter: 

“We feel that two sailings a.month to Liverpool, 
London and Antwerp and at least one sailing a month 
to the principal European ports such as Manchester, 
Dublin, Hull, Copenhagen, Christiansburg, Marseilles, 
Havre, Bordeaux, Genoa and Barcelona would prob- 
ably be sufficient to meet our requirements at the 
present time. As previously stated to you, we are 
in a position to load at practically all Gulf ports but 
we prefer the port of New Orleans. No matter be- 
fore the hardwood industry is more vital at the 
present time than the question of obtaining space for 
handling stocks to European markets.” 

Gulf Ports Ask for More Ships 

A copy of Mr. Townshend’s letter was sent to 
Senator K. D. McKellar, of Louisiana, asking him 
to have a personal interview with Chairman Hurley 
and wire the association what promises the chairman 
made and when the hardwood men could expect ton- 
nage. And on May 18 A. E. Pradillo, manager of 
the foreign department of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, wired the Hardwood association 
at Memphis asking it for aid to secure ships to lift 
the hardwood stock accumulated for export in New 
Orleans and other Gulf ports. Much of the lumber 
has been assembled at ports but the rest is scattered 
over the South at interior mill points awaiting steamer 
space. The Association of Commerce had already 
appealed to the board to allot additional ships to 
New Orleans and the Gulf to move lumber and other 
cargoes and relieve the congestion threatened at New 
Orleans. 

While unofficial dispatches from Washington to the 
Traffic association under date of May 19 stated that 
twelve ships were being alloted to carry cotton and 
lumber from south Atlantic ports, it is understood 
that if proper official assurances are not received 
within a few days the southern hardwood shippers will 
move on Washington and present their case in person 
before Chairman Hurley. They appear determined 
to go to a finish in the matter. 

Headed by United States Senators Simmons, of 
North Carolina, and Trammell, of Florida, a delega- 
tion representing Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, 8S. 


C., Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., appealed to the Shipping Board for the use of 
fourteen Government ships to be operated out of these 


ports in the South American trade. 


Southern Ports Get Measure of Relief 

A recent announcement states that the Shipping 
Board has allocated to the New Orleans-Brazil service 
one ship to be available July 1, and additional ships 
for the first of August, September, October and No- 
vember, with the intimation that more vessels will be 
supplied if sufficient trade is developed to justify the 
service. 

Several ships have been assigned to New Orleans to 
lift hardwoods for export. The Ballabac is to come 
at once to load hardwoods for Antwerp; the Que- 
makoning is scheduled to arrive June 7 to load hard- 
woods for Liverpool, and the Arambi and Laforge 
were ordered to proceed to Beaumont June 4 and 5 
respectively to lift hardwoods for Glasgow and Gree- 
nock,. 

Many Ships to Be Released Soon 

Recent dispatches say that it is expected there 
will be little trace of the American expeditionary 
force in France by June 15; and that beginning June 
1 there would be released 235 ships with a capacity 
of 1,600,000 tons, due to the announcement of the 
American relief administration that the European 
demand will be practically filled by that time. The 
Shipping Board had over 150 vesselg engaged in 





European food relief, of- more than 950,000 tons, and 
there was an increase of 150,000 deadweight tons 
assigned to the service in April. Altogether about 
500 ships have been engaged in relief work. Shipping 
men have no fear of disorganization of the market 
because of the larger supply of bottoms, for it is 
pointed out that these boats will be released gradually 
as their cargoes are discharged and that there is a 
vast amount of commercial shipping that has been 
held up on account of lack of space that will absorb 
the tonnage as it is released. The British Government 
expects to use a large number of ships for several 
years, “cleaning up” in the various war zones, but 
some progress has already been made toward releas- 
ing requisitioned ships. 


Coast Lumbermen Will Get Tonnage 

Spot carriers are still in demand on the Pacific 
while the charter market to the Orient continues weak. 
There have been ample carriers to handle business 
moving to China and Japan while vessels coming from 
the Orient have difficulty in obtaining freight. Lum- 
ber rates to the Hawaiian Islands, South America 
and Australia remain weak. 

The Shipping Board has assigned the Awensdaw 
to take ties and lumber from the Coast to Europe, 
this being the first of the wooden vessels to take on 
a combination cargo of ties and lumber for Europe, 
and another steamer will be assigned this week. Rates 
are fixed at $45 for ties and $50 for lumber, of which 
the vessel can carry about 200,000 feet in addition to 
the ties. It is said that there are thirty wood vessels 
in readiness at Portland, which await changes ordered 
in the rudders of Ferris type ships, and that many of 
these are expected to be able to take cargo within 
sixty days. The Shipping Board will furnish a num- 
ber of the vessels for the transportation of ties to 
England as it is reported that the British Government 
is anxious to have these shipped during the present 
season, A San Francisco report states that the lum- 
ber operators and shipping men may send a delega- 
tion to Washington to demand more ships for the 
lumber trade, for a scarcity of bottoms has been felt 
since the recent transfer of bottoms from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic. In 1914 there were 144 lumber carry- 
ing steamers and 60 sailing vessels with a carrying 
capacity of 188,000,000 feet a trip, while today there 
is a shortage of 46 steamships and 40 sailing vessels, 
with a carrying capacity of 54,000,000 feet a. trip. 


Thru Bills and Free Time at Ports 

Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, held further conferences 
with officials at Washington May 14 looking to the 
restoration of thru bills of lading and as a result feels 
confident that these will soon be issued again. As- 
sistant Director Spens of the Railroad Administra- 
tion believes,that in a short time thru bills will be 
restored. 

Mr. Spens believes that the administration will be 
successful in its efforts to have the free time on ex- 
port shipments extended to fifteen days, as before the 
war. As the Interstate Commerce. Commission cut 
the free time it is up to that body to rescind its 
action, and Mr. Spens is hopeful. 

There is a good prospect that the railroad lines 
will be prevailed upon to assume responsibility for 
and pay storage charges on lumber that is forwarded 
on G. O. C. permit and does not arrive at the port in 
time for shipment by the steamer for which it was 
intended; while if the shipment does arrive in time 
and the steamer refuses or neglects to take it the 
liability for storage charges will be assumed by the 
steamship line. Under the practice proposed, the rail- 
road on which a shipment originates will not receive 
it until a G. O. C. permit is issued, and it is then up 
to the railroad to get it to the port on time. The 
shipper now has to pay the charges, whether or not 
the delay is his fault. It is felt that from this 
arrangement to thru bills of lading is only a short step. 


To Get Sailing Dates—Prepaid Freights Opposed 


Mr. Dickson also saw F. W. Taylor, assistant direc- 
tor of operations of the Shipping Board, and got @ 
promise that the association would receive a list of 
sailings as soon as ships were allocated to any port— 
the information to be distributed to association mem- 
bers so they will have their shipments at the ports 
in good time. The inabliity to get reliable informa- 
tion heretofore has been a cause of much complaint. 

He also submitted an earnest protest against the 
requirement that ocean freights be prepaid, pointing 
out that prepaying railroad freight would be less 
burdensome because of the prevailing level of ocean 
freights. Mr. Taylor has promised to give the matter 
very careful consideration. 


Fight Proposed Storage Charge Increase 
Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner, of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, visited Atlanta, Ga., to 
attempt to prevent a proposed increase in wharfage 
rates. For many years the southern Atlantic ports 
have had a wharfage rate of 25 cents a thousand feet, 
which included storage for sixty days. The Railroad 
Administration proposed to make a charge of 30 cents 
a thousand feet, including no free time, and also & 
charge of 1 cent a hundred pounds per month or 
fraction of a month, so that the charge the first 
month would be increased to 80 cents and after thirty 
days to 50 cents a thousand feet per month. Mr. 
Gardner appeared before the Southern Trade Traffic 
Committee and proposed that the charge on lumber 
be 25 cents a thousand feet, to include thirty days 
free time, and at the same rate of 25 cents a month 
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thereafter, and that the charge on ties be 1 cent each 
for wharfage, to include thirty days’ free time, and 1 
cent a month thereafter. Unofficially it has been 
stated that Mr. Gardner’s recommendations will be 
approved. 
Southern Export Trade Optimistic 

There is noticeable a big improvement in the south- 
ern lumber export situation, both as to inquiry and 
shipments. The Lake Charles section reports an in- 
creasing inquiry for export timber, most of which 
comes from France and England, with a sprinkling 
from South America, Belgium etc., and more atten- 
tion is being paid to the export lumber business at 
this port than ever before. Many of the mills that 
heretofore paid no attention to exports are now enter- 
ing the trade and plans are under way to develop the 
lumber export business on a large scale. Hardwood 
is in great demand. In the export outlook at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., there is noticeable an improvement. 
Inquiry is coming in more freely and it is expected 
that as soon as a definite Government policy is settled 
with respect to vessels and charter rates this business 
will boom once more. Island business, to Cuba and 
the West Indies, is excellent and the movement would 
be much larger if bottoms were available. The lum- 
ber movement out of Mobile, Ala., for the two weeks 
ending May 12 aggregated 2,110,242 feet as against 
1,447,333 feet for the same period last year and in- 
cluded : Southern pine, to Havana, 322,324 feet ; Agua- 
dilla, 385,000 feet ; Mayaguez, 540,000 feet; Nuevitas, 
401,000 feet; Matansas, 161,065 feet; Santiago, 300,- 
858 feet; Glasgow, 553,467 feet and 350,310 ties. 
The Kalimba carried 17,000 feet of ash; 32,000 feet 
of cottonwood; 16,000 feet of Tupelo; 113,655 feet 
of cypress; 1,364 crates veneer; 28,130 oak and 24,- 
500 gum staves, to Glasgow; and the Laura A. Barnes 
a full cargo of staves to Fort de France. From Pensa- 
cola, Fla., there was recently shipped the largest 
cargo of lumber that ever left that port, on the 
schooner Wyoming, which cleared May 10 for Rotter- 
dam carrying 2,372,072 feet of sawn timber and lum- 
ber; 780,452 feet of oak and 14,550 feet of gum. A. 
J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., of New Orleans, 
shipped 49,099 feet of sawn timber. 


Big Fir Demand Felt on Pacific Coast 

Fir export business is growing, with ties forming 
the bulk of the new business recently taken on. The 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. closed sixteen 
additional cargoes of ties for the United Kingdom at 
a price of $23.50 net cash, for which shipment the 
Shipping Board will furnish wooden vessels. This 
makes a total of about 20,000,000 feet of 5x10-8%- 
9-foot at buyers’ eption ties and these are regarded 
as only the beginning of tie orders for shipment to 
Europe. The fifty-seven mills affiliated with the or- 
ganization can fill the order promptly and it is ex- 
pected that the ties will be cut in time for June, 
July and August loading at mills in Oregon and 
Washington. 

The Exploitation company is busy loading vessels 
at Portland for offshore destinations. At Knappton, 
on the lower Columbia River, the 8S. G. Wilder is 
loading a mixed cargo for Peru; at the mills of Port- 
land Lumber Co. and Peninsula Lumber Co. the 
motorship Malahat is loading mining timbers; the 
barkantine Puako is fixed to carry a cargo consisting 
principally of mining timbers to the United Kingdom, 
to be loaded at Wauna and Westport on the lower 
Columbia River; and the company has just finished 
loading, on Puget Sound, the barkantine Lahaina, 
which takes mining timbers to Port Pirie, Australia, 
and the motorship Brisk, bound to Falmouth, England, 
for orders with a cargo of 1,900,000 feet, of which 
part was loaded by the Puget Sound Lumber Mill, 
Tacoma, and the remainder by the Schwager & Nettle- 
ton mill, Seattle. 


Coast Export Prices Again Advanced 

Altho all foreign lumber markets contiguous to the 
Pacific are almost bare of lumber, the foreign buyers 
have been hesitating to purchase at present prices 
and on the basis of present freights, but those who 
look for a decline in lumber prices are certain of 
disappointment, judging by the sharp advances re- 
cently made in Coast prices. Effective May 6 the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. advanced ex- 
port prices $4 on all usual cargo assortments, as 
follows: For loading to June 30, $24; July 1 to 
Sept. 80, $26; Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, $28, base “‘H’’ list, 
with conditional rebate of $2 on all loading to Dec. 
31 and a special discount of 3 percent on all direct 
shipments to South Africa—prices on special stock 
and on ties to be quoted on application. But a later 
advance of $2 on all kinds of lumber was effected by 
withdrawing the $2 rebate; and export ties were 
advanced $1.50. 


Box Factory Stops to Await Vessel 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ box factory at 
Bellingham, Wash., expects a steamer about May 20 
to load 750,000 shooks and owing to congestion in its 
storage sheds the factory will not be able to run until 
after the arrival of this vessel. The company now 
has about 1,500,000 shooks stored. The congestion 
will be further relieved by the construction of new 
storage sheds. The Morrison Mill Co. expects to load 
this week om the steamer Lapland about 400,000 
shooks. 

The Puget Sound Sawmill & Shingle Co., Belling- 
ham, loaded the steamer Gamble for Melbourne; and 
the motorship Sierra sailed from the BE. K. Wood 
mill with 1,200,000 feet for the West Coast. The 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, has just shipped a 
cargo of 1,250,000 feet, loaded on Coos Bay, to South- 
east Africa—said to be the first cargo ever shipped to 
that market from the Pacific Northwest. The auxil- 
jary powered schooner Mount Shasta, 2,500 tons, will 
load 1,500,000 feet on Grays Harbor for Europe, and 
the auxiliary schooner H. C. Hansen will load 1,500,- 
000 feet on the Columbia River, to be taken to the 
United Kingdom for orders—the cargo probably be- 
ing destined for Spain. The wood steamer Albert 


Metin will load lumber on Coos Bay for Neuvitas, 
Cuba. 
Sugar Pine and Redwood Ties in Demand 

A heavy foreign demand has sprung up for sugar 
pine and a shipment of 250,000 feet, sold by the 
Standard Lumber Co., is being loaded at San Fran- 
cisco for South Africa. A shipment of 300,000 feet 
is going to New Orleans for shipment to Buenos Alres 
—the first business of the kind in five years. Foreign 
inquiries are coming in at a gratifying rate and the 
chief need of the trade is more carriers, A. F. Thane 
& Co., San Francisco, have succeeded in chartering 
three vessels for exporting redwood ties to England 
on old orders. Two of these vessels will be loaded on 
Humboldt Bay and the third at Noyo. 

Evidently the producers of redwood are going to 
make every effort to hold and increase their foreign 
business, for the Redwood Export Co. has engaged 
J. W. Williams to do exploitation work in foreign 
countries. Mr. Williams has been visiting the mills 
in Humboldt and Mendicino counties to familiarize 
himself with manufacturing conditions and will leave 
shortly for the west coast of Mexico. He was for 
several years assistant general superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific Railways of Mexico, on which large 
quantities of redwood ties were used. Being familiar 
with both the railway and the lumber business he 
should meet with success in finding new fields for 
and extending the use of redwood. 


Canadian Lumbermen to Get Ships Soon 
Altho the present rates for transatlantic shipment 


- are 250s to 275s a standard, as compared with pre- 


war rates of 26s to 45s, the lumber shippers can not 
yet get tonnage because the British Government still 
uses 70 percent of the space on ships sailing to Great 
Britain, while for the remaining 30 percent the ship 
owners prefer other cargo to lumber, Sir James 
Ball, the British timber controller, recently pointed 
out to Ottawa lumbermen that in 1913 Europe had 
imported 4,500,000 standards, of which Great Britain 
took 50 percent or about 8,500,000,000 board feet 
and that the opportunity for increasing the volume of 
trade was there and that it is for Canadians to seize 
it. The Government had purchased about 800,000,000 
feet in Canada and will try to get shipping to take 
it off the Canadian market as promptly as possible. 
The Canadian lumber purchased by the controller is 
now being shipped at the 250s and 275s rates when- 
ever vessels can be procured. The controller is in 
Canada to make shipping arrangements and apparently 
his efforts are meeting with success, for it is under- 
stood that the Government’s requisition of space will 
be reduced to 50 percent by July 1 and that this will 
release a large number of ships for Canadian timber 
cargoes. It is hoped that with the release of vessels 
the freight rates will show some reduction, The 
controller is in no other position now, however, than 
that of a large scale charterer in the open market. 


The British Market Hungry for Lumber 

It was practically the unanimous opinion of the 
British lumber trade that abolishment of control 
would see a drop in values. Merchants had been 
reckoning, however, on freights of about £5 a stand- 
ard from the Baltic, but present rates are 130 to 140 
kroner (about £7 2s to £7 18s). Then, too, the f. o. 
b. prices are about 30s above the prices paid by the 
controller. Demand is growing everywhere and it 
is expected that directly peace is concluded there 
will be no limit to the inquiry. The national stock 
was taken up in wholesale fashion and later appli- 
cants found little suitable for their requirements, 

Largely because of the shortage of bottoms the 
British spot market is increasing in firmness. The 
country is literally bare of southern pine and receipts 
are bought up with avidity. It is said that the de- 
mand is so keen that a start of even a few weeks in 
reaching the market would be an advantage. 


Baltic Shippers Suffer from Ship Shortage 


Shippers from the Baltic labor under great diffi- 
culties as to shortage of bottoms. It will be remem- 
bered that the British Government purchased Swedish 
stocks at f. o. b. prices to prevent the shippers charg- 
ing too high f. o. b. prices for their lumber, but the 
benefit is likely to be nullified by higher freights, 
largely brought about by recent purchasing on ¢. 1. f. 
terms, causing shippers who had sold c. i. f. to rush 
into the market for charters. Freights went up over 
25 percent in a few weeks. Because of the dangers 
of the freight situation importers are proceeding 
cautiously in buying on f. o. b. terms, but when 
prompt goods are offered on c. i. f. terms England Is 
so hungry for wood that an extra £1 to £2 is not 
considered by importers. 

Swedish ec. i, f. contracts are said to have been 
negotiated recently on a basis that in spite of high 
freights would yield the shippers a good £23 on an 


f. o. b. basis. Sundsvall contracts for England and 
South Africa are reported at £25 f. o. b. for 3x9 un- 
sorted; and ec. i, f. values to the east coast now 


range from £34 to £35.for 3x9 unsorted, 

The Finnish stocks, understood to be substantial, 
are expected to exert an influence on the market 
similar to that of the Government’s Swedish f. o. b. 
purchases. Prices f. 0. b. at ports in Finland range 
from £18 to £19 for battens and £20 to £21 for 
deals of the best stocks, depending on shipping point, 
and while some small chartering has been done from 
Abo, Finland, at £8, the cheapness of the f. o. b. 
prices may be imaginary rather than real, owing to 
uncertain freights. A recent Finnish sale to the 
British Government of about 6,000 standards, includ- 
ing deals at £19 15s a standard f. o. b., in spite of 
high freights and unfavorable exchange rates is re- 
garded as strikingly low. 

A steadying influence on prices is the reported pur- 
chase by the Government of about 70,000 standards 
of Archangel wood, of a special quality, at £25 f. o. b. 
for 3x9-inch 3rds red, which with freight of £12 to £13 
a standard would bring the c. i. f. price to over £37. 













How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you’ll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
onaswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LOUIS: 
VILLE 


Y¥ HARDWOODS 


ee 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ICI bese 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 
All Grades and Thicknesses 3 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


; 





Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 


in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 

a ae ah" Re aD 











HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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ennessee 


Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


e Plank and Wagon 
lank and Timbers. 


Dimension, Bri 


Stock; also Fir 


Oak 


Let us quote you today. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co.,"“owa 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 














LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 





SOUTHERN 


All stock shown below is in first class ship- 
ping condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F, O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 
Items PLAIN RED OAK 
4/4 No. 1 Com.,, wt. 4200 Ibs... 30,000’ $31.00 
2 4/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs.. 45,000’ 21.00 
3 4/4 No. 3 C 


Jom., wt, 4200 Ibs.. 35,000’ 11.00 
PLAIN RED GUM 
4 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 30.00 
SAP GUM 
5 4/4 Bxbds., 9-12”, wt. 3200 Ibs. 30,000’ 32.00 
7 5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3400 Ibs. 160,000’ 19.00 
SH 
« 8 6/48&8/4 Dog Bds., weight 
3400 Ibs,. 13,000’ 15.00 
CYPRESS 
9 8/4 Shop, wt. 3200 Ibs....... 21,000’ 40.00 
ELM 
10 8/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 lbs... 45,000’ 28.00 


The rewer- Sia: 
Lumber Company 
Miltonberg, La., ( 1} Miles West 


Telephone and Telegranh—Alexandria 





HARDWOODS | 








PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com, Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
j 56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
H 100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
‘ 50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
" 100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. 1 Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


Lumber LY Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


The 








Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 


We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 
Pelican umber (‘o. 
Mound, Louisiana. 














Higher freights are bound to force a price advance on 
the British market and consumers are beginning to 
realize that they can not expect decreases, as needs 
are urgent and consumption is likely to be fairly brisk. 
No freight rate decline is expected, for the trade 
believes that other commodities, in as great demand, 
may be able to offer a better return to ship owners than 
lumber. 

Some hope has been entertained that a large part of 
the lumber needed could be supplied from Germany, 
whose forests have been practically untouched by the 


war. These forests, it is said, cover one-quarter of 
the total area of the country. The average annual 
German cut for the ten years ending 1911 was 545,000,- 
000 cubic feet of coniferous timber and 260,000,000 
cubic feet of hardwoods. The British trade believes 
that Russia, which before the war supplied about half 
the British softwood imports, can not play an impor- 
tant role until 1921, while next year Finland will be 
able to export less than usual. In the best of circum- 
stances the supplies this year, and especially next year, 
are expected to be far below normal. é 





| Building a Skidder 


The writer recently had occasion to lay out the 
frame work for a steam skidder. The old frame 
was badly split up and otherwise so damaged that 
the heavy machinery was in danger of falling thru 
at any time. The skidder and loader was only four 
or five years old and had already worn out two 
frames when the writer was appealed to. After 
studying the problem I decided that the new frame 
would have to be considerably heavier and have 
greater rigidity than the old frame in order to last. 
These frames are subjected to heavy weight and 





severe jarring and are also exposed to bad weather, 


thus rendering lasting qualities small unless pains 
are taken in the construction, as was done in the 
case of the new frame. 

In the accompanying illustration Fig. 1 is a top 
view of the improved rigid wooden structure. The 
sides were made from 10x16-inch timbers set up 
edgewise, while the ends were made from 9x16-inch 
timbers set up on edge. The cross pieces are 9x16- 
inch timbers but are. laid flat.. The dotted line 
along the side timbers shows the amount of tongue 
on each end and cross piece. The tongues and 
grooves were made so that they fit together 
smoothly and are not so large as:those commonly 
employed. I might mention that in the old frame 
the tongues and grooves were much too large and 
too near the bottom of the side pieces for strength 
and it was their giving away that would allow the 
machinery to drop out. The smaller tongues and 
grooves used are just as satisfactory for holding 
the frame together and are much stronger, as they 
do not weaken the side timbers. In the illustra- 
tion letters A and B indicate side timbers, C end 
piece, D and E two pieces laid flat to support the 
combination engine and boiler, while F indicates 
the double end pieces that contain the large A 
frame, boom or derrick over which the steel cable 
works. The center space as indicated is for the 
water tank, which rests on angle irons bolted to the 
sides as illustrated. A heavy tar paint was used 


[By RB. CO. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


and Loader Frame 








both as a preservative and to facilitate the close 
fitting-of the tongue and groove. As shown in the 
illustration, heavy iron rods were used to draw up 
the frame and make the tongued ends fit smoothly 
in the grooves. Fig. 2 is a side view of the frame 
work, It shows very clearly the great strength ob- 
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tained by using wide side timbers, which give ample 
space for the tongues and grooves without weaken- 
ing them. 

It is easy to see how rigid the whole structure 
must be when all the large rods are drawn up tight, 
and this rigidity is increased by the brace rods 
shown at G. This last is a kink invented for this 
particular frame and one not commonly employed. 
One of these brace rods may be placed on each side 
of the frame and when kept tight they add con- 
siderably to its strength and rigidity. 





MONTANA’S LUMBER AND OTHER RESOURCES 


KauisPpeLL, Mont., May 17.—Montana was 
known as a mining State long before its production 
of lumber was of sufficient magnitude to attract 
attention in lumber consuming centers. In fact 
the lumber industry in this State owed its origin to 
the necessities of mining, for the first lumber cut 
was to supply the needs of the mining concerns: 
The early mills cut only ties, props, timbers and 
such lumber as the mines called for. Lumbering is 
now the most important industry in the State save 
that of smelting; the western part of the State is 
devoted chiefly to lumbering. 

The first sawmill in Montana is said to have been 
built in 1864, at St. Regis, with an annual capacity 
of only 50,000 feet. The investment amounted to 
about $1,000. The St. Regis mill was the only one 
in the State until 1880, when a mill with an annual 
capacity of 90,000 feet was established at Jeffers. 
Fifteen years passed before the next rival entered 
the field. A mill representing an investment of 
about $300,000 and an annual output of 115,000 
feet was established at Hamilton. These three mills 
employed about 107 men. 

From these small comparatively recent begin- 
nings the lumber industry has grown with great 
rapidity. In 1914 the State had ninety-eight mills 
with cuts of from 22,000 feet daily up, and with a 
total capacity of about 600,000,000 feet of lumber 
valued at about $15,000,000 and with a payroll of 
4,500 men in camp and at mills, The average wage 
of the skilled men was in that year $3.95 a day and 
of the unskilled, $2.35. At present there are about 
105 mills in Montana, a few of them portable. Of 
the entire number of mills, about ninety cut 22,000 
or more feet daily. The largest cuts from 60,000,- 
000 to 80,000,000. Most of the mills have planing 
mills in connection, and there are a number of in- 
dependent mills. 

With the increase in the number and importance 
of the sawmills has come a proportionate increase 
in the logging end of the lumber industry. The 
first logging camp in the State is said to have been 
established at Bonner in 1898, and the second the 
following year at St. Regis. Some of the logging 


is done by railroad and some by river, a few of the 
rivers being navigable several months each year. 

The timber of Montana includes larch, western 
white pine, fir, spruce and hemlock. A recent esti- 
mate placed the value of the stumpage in the State 
at $200,000,000, which when reduced to lumber 
would be valued at approximately $975,000,000, or 
twice the value of the State’s mining output. 

Pulp manufacture is likely to be an important 
branch of timber development, and is said to be re- 
ceiving considerable attention from the branch of 
the Forest Service in Missoula. 

Agriculture and industries especially dependent 
upon it are making healthy development in Mon- 
tana. Flour milling, for example, has expanded 
from twelve mills in 1909 to more than fifty, an 
increase of about 76 percent. This estimate does 
not include feed, alfalfa and cereal mills, as well as 
numerous elevators, cereal mills, alfalfa mills etc. 

Of prime importance in the development of min- 
ing, lumbering, pulp manufacturing and flour mill- 
ing is transportation; and in this Montana is well 
fortified. Three great trunk lines cross the State, 
the Great Northern on the north with a branch from 
Havre to Butte; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
in the center and the Northern Pacific in the center 
and the south. The Oregon Short Line also enters 
the State from the south and extends to Butte. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy connects with the 
Northern Pacific at Livingston. Numerous branch 
lines connect with these trunk lines and give good 
railway facilities wherever they run. Some of the 
more remote sections of the State are still reached 
by stage and pack animals, but the same spirit that 
has brought parts of Montana to their present mer- 
velous development will doubtless help develop the 
rest of the State. 





IN REALIZING the worthy ambition to own his 
home a man does more than merely provide a roof 
over the heads of his family. He helps to insure the 
future of himself and his loved ones, and lays 4 
foundation upon which his children may build the 
right sort of character and citizenship. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 19.—Judging from the increasing number of 
building permits and the great number of companies 
that are incorporating daily for the purpose of build- 
{ng high class apartments, conditions in the lumber 
trade should steadily improve. Orders are coming in 
to almost every branch of the business in greater vol- 
ume than at any other time since the war ended. Most 
dealers have a fairly good supply of lumber on hand, 
but the combination of low stocks and high prices is 
very apparent in the yards that sell southern pine. 
During the last week prices have increased from 50 
cents to $2, and a further increase is expected. Deal- 
ers complain that they can not get enough of the 
upper grade of flooring. Conditions in the hardwood 
lumber business are getting better, with orders coming 
in volume. The number of inquiries that have been re- 
ceived indicates that the manufacturers intend to 
profit by the revival of business which appears not far 
distant. Manufacturers of furniture are sending in 
many inquiries on walnut, which indicate a return of 
this wood to popular favor. Indiana has supplies of 
good walnut wood standing, sufficient to supply the 
trade for several years. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 19.—The hardwood market continues to advance 
and prices are reported as high as, if not higher than, 
at any time during the war. The advance last week 
was at the rate of $1 to $2 a thousand, according to 
sales reports made to the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the position of hardwood 
lumber has become so strong that every time a sale 
is made loss is experienced as compared with the 
price it would have brought a few days later. Buyers 
who were out of the market a short time ago are bid- 
ding against each other for lumber in such manner 
that prices are altogether in favor of the seller and 
there appears to be no limit at the moment to the 
level that will be reached. In the meantime shipments 
are largely in excess of production, with the result 
that stocks are becoming smaller every day. Efforts 
to increase hardwood output, substantially are failing 
for the reason that there are so few logs available, due 
to unfavorable weather conditions. All items are in 


demand. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 20.—Each day in the lumber trade gives fur- 
ther justification for the assertions of manufacturers 
made months ago that there is no probability of lower 
prices this summer. Demand improves steadily and 
prices become stronger and higher. Retailers find it 
increasingly difficult to secure adequate stocks of re- 
quired assortment and their yards show many broken 
lines. This is particularly true of building materials. 

Carriage builders admit the mistake they made 
last fall in taking the position that prices of lumber 
and other materials they require would fall with the 
signing of the armistice, or certainly as readjustment 
toward a peace basis progressed. Now they recog- 
nize that the country is on a higher cost basis than 
before the war, and that prewar prices will not return 
for a long time. Representatives of the National Car- 
triage Makers’ Association, of which H. A. Ahlbrand, of 
Seymour, Ind., is president, met here last week to dis- 
cuss the situation and consider how best to meet the 
price conditions. It was decided to hold monthly meet- 
ings in Cincinnati during the summer. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 19.—The Langlade Lumber Co. has started three 
new camps for summer logging and expects to peel a 
large amount of bark this summer. It has also started 
the construction of several miles of logging railroad. 
These new camps and railroad will enable the com- 
pany to log the year round. 

The manufacturers of Antigo all report the business 
outlook to be much better and prices more firm than 
prevailed thirty days ago. Ed Faust, manager of the 
Faust Lumber Co., just returned from a trip to other 
cities, reports business much better. Altogether local 
manufacturers are very optimistic over the renewal of 
business in the near future. 

The C. W. Fish Lumber Co, and the Henshaw-Worden 
Lumber Co. are both operating day and night shifts. 

The 107th Trench Mortar Battery received a royal 
welcome last week upon its return from France. All 
of the mills of the city declared a holiday and helped 
to make the welcome a success. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 20.—The demand for'‘all grades of lumber con- 
tinues to improve with prices firm to stronger. Large 
operators assert that business promises to reach an 
almost normal stage all thru the lumber market with- 
in the next few months and that the outlook is gener- 
ally good. Building lumber is in steadily increasing 
demand and‘ reports from the southern pine belts are 
encouraging, 

In the hardwood industry manufacturers and jobbers 
report a strong demand, with the furniture and musical 
instrument manufacturers taking large quantities of 
material. Plain and quartered oak are excellent sell- 
ers, while walnut is improving and poplar and chest- 
nut are active. There is a good demand from the 
North also for birch, elm, ash and hickory. Mahog- 
any is selling nicely and veneers and panels are in good 
demand. Gum is selling freely in all grades and thick- 
nesses with the exception of such grades as are used 
by box manufacturers, which are dull. Prospects are 
for early improvement in the box demand. 

A good attendance was on hand for the last meeting 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club, at which J. 








Townshend, of Memphis, J. Van Norman, of Louisville, 
and E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, were visitors. This 
meeting was given over principally to discussion of 
the pending milling in transit problem which is before 
the Louisville District Freight Traffic Committee. 

Flood warnings were issued in some sections of the 
lower Ohio River during the last week as a result of 
the steady rains, but bright weather allowed the backed 
up waters to run out without damage. 

J. E. Barton, Kentucky forester, has issued a warn- 
ing against chestnut blight, which he asserts has 
worked down from New York State into Virginia and 
may reach Kentucky shortly, and the public is advised 
not to buy stock out of the State. Mr. Barton says that 
Kentucky has about 2,000,000,000 feet of chestnut 
timber and that the next session of the legislature will 
be asked to provide means to quarantine against 


blight. 
LANSING, MICH. 


May 19.—Largely as a result of the home owning 
campaign, the city building inspector is swamped with 
applications for building permits, indicating that 
Lansing is to experience a real building boom this 
year. 

Bruce BH. Anderson, formerly with the Ideal Engine 
Co., has become general manager of the Lansing Body 
Co. Frank Thoman, who founded the business after 
the dissolution of the old Lansing Wagon Works, has 
retired as manager but continues on the board of di- 
rectors. 

The Hugh Lyons Co. has increased its dry kiln ca- 
pacity, until it is ready to turn steam into the new 
additions. The company has settled with the Govern- 
ment for the war work it has been doing and is back 
into its regular lines. During the war the company 
made a number of articles for the navy and the ord- 
nance department, among them being wooden pulleys 
for ship rigging, artillery chests and caps for shells. 
The truck body department is booming and is employ- 
ing 135 men. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 19.—The urgent demand for more city resi- 
dences is reassuring to lumber dealers. Marquette, 
Mich., is demanding hundreds of new residences, while 
Green Bay, less than fifty miles from Marinette, needs 
at least 600 new houses to meet the present demand. 

The Upper Peninsula lumbermen, comprising the 
Upper Peninsula loggers, held a meeting in Marquette 
a few days ago. Purely perspnal business was trans- 
acted. As no action was taken on the wage scale the 
present scale will be continued. Business was reported 
none too good. 

Thirty dealers in lumber, cement and other building 
materials attended the opening session of District 4 
of the Wisconsin Building Material and Fuel Mer- 
chants’ Association in Green Bay. They discussed 
plans for forming a branch of the State organization, 
which was later formed. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


May 19.—Lumber and other material interests in 
the building industry in northern Ohio are watching 
closely the outcome of differences between union build- 
ing trades and contractors and other employers, for 
upon satisfactory settlement of disputes over wages, 
they believe, rests the immediate future of the building 
industry. The strike of the carpenters’ union, affecting 
8,000 workers, has been settled and this is viewed with 
satisfaction by lumber and other building material 
interests. However, other unions such as electricians 
and bricklayers are still out, interfering materially with 
building operations. 

Plan for a home building loan system, similar to that 
of the rural credit system, is advocated by Paul L. 
Feiss, president of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. The suggestion is being given consideration by 
material and allied building interests here, altho no 
definite action toward its presentation at Washington 
has yet been taken. It is claimed for it that thru loans 
by district Federal reserve banks direct to home own- 
ers or builders building of housing can be greatly stimu- 
lated. Low interest rates and long time for paying off 
the loan are features of the proposal. It is believed 
the movement can be worked to the advantage of work- 
ingmen particularly, stimulating them to building or 
owning their homes, and reflect back advantageously 
upon the building material industry. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 20.—Hardwood demand is larger than produc- 
tion, as stocks are extremely low in this section, due 
to the fact that many mills were forced to remain 
closed down for several weeks owing to inability to get 
logs. The log situation, however, has improved con- 
siderably and the mills are being operated again. Oak 
in all grades is in strong demand, and poplar, which 
was inclined to drag a short time ago, is picking up 
again and prices are firm. Ash, hickory and gum re- 
main in brisk demand, The local furniture manufac- 
turers for some time have been liberal buyers of lumber. 
One well known furniture manufacturer stated this 
week that in his opinion lumber prices are going to 
advance steadily during the next seven or eight months 
and that the furniture manufacturers who held back 
from buying now in the hope that prices will be any 
lower will “be left at the post.” Most of the wood 
consuming plants in Evansville and those at Tell City 
and Jasper, Ind., and Henderson, Hopkinsville and 
Owensboro, Ky., are being operated on steady time 
and indications point to a busier season than last year. 

The Ohio River, after rising steadily here for over a 
week as the result of excessive rains, came to a stand 
on Saturday last with a stage of about 33 feet on the 
Government marks. Green and Barren rivers in west- 














Short Dimension 
Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Ce. 
McRae Lumber Company H. GC. Bell Lumber Ce. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


x Makes Them eo 
4°s Hogg-Harris yy 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Selle Them 48 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 


Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 








McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . « «+ $2, $2.50, 3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached path_. . + +» $3, 93. 4 
Room with private bath; Double room « $5to 


bed . $4, $4.50, $5 





2 ¥ Two connecting rooms 
- with bath. Per day. 
= 2 persons, to 

3 to 

4 persons, $7 to $12 


J 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


A tel La, alle. 


Chicago's Finest 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 


For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 


“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 


Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 























Uniform Quality, Millwork & Grades 


are Guaranteed you in 


prEsseD" CYPRESS 
Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 























Beaumont Quality 


Is Worth Trying Now [ 














Buyers who pride them- OUR 
selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES: 
should get in touch with Beidge 
us for Timbers 
YellowPine and | o*S'Piine 
Car Siding, 
Hardwood Lumber | fox pair 
Our service will equal | Decking 


your requirements at all 
times. 

The Beaumont Wont 
BEAtxas~—s§$.: Lumber Co. 


TEXAS 











Foreign Buyers 
























as well as those in America, 
who want big value lumber 
should try our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Storie’ Yellow Pine 
We operate our own mills, 


hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 








Send us your inquiries. 








South Texas Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT 
By Robert Y. Kerr. 

A new book for retail lumber dealers wno want modern 
sheds, warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the 

of shed best adapted to your needs and illustrates model 

pre ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. Size 6x9 

ches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 

de paper and durably bound in cloth ce, postpaid, 


.60. Ord q 
DMERTOAN LUMBERMAN, 481 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ern Kentucky went above flood stage, but the damage 
to crops along those streams was light. Milling inter- 
ests along the lower Ohio and its various tributaries 
suffered little if any as a result of the high water. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


May 19.—With better weather, the building situa- 
tion is considered satisfactory and an increasing num- 
ber of houses was shown by the summary of the de- 
partment of building in its regular weekly report. 
Wholesale dealers claim that purchases by the retail 
yards have not kept pace with retail sales and stocks 
generally are lower than they were earlier in the 
season. 

Sharp advances made late in the week have in- 
creased fir prices about $3 a thousand and stocks are 
scarce and hard to obtain even at the advance. Local 
dealers predict a shortage in the better grades of 
cedar shingles with the present price almost prohibi- 
tive. Today’s quotations at $5.50 Detroit will drive 
consumers to the use of asbestos roofing products, it 
is believed. Southern pine is also rapidly mounting 
and stocks are equally hard to obtain. Maple flooring 
has moved up the list several dollars within the last 
few days. Norway and hemlock at the mills are very 
scarce, dry stock being either shipped out or con- 
tracted for. Dry stocks of white pines are also scarce, 

In spite of these advances which have come so 
rapidly within the last week it has been difficult to 
watch market conditions closely, wholesalers report 
a steady flow of orders arising from more favorable 
building conditions, The money market is a greater 
controlling factor in local building circles than the 
prices quoted for materials. 

Contractors who the first part of the year were 
holding off in hope that stocks would be quoted at 
lower figures are now more concerned with getting 
the backing to erect homes which are badly needed. 

Leading building firms familiar with general con- 
ditions predict higher prices for lumber and labor. 

The labor problem is far from settled. Strikes con- 
tinue in some of the leading industrial plants. Build- 
ing labor is scarce and much advantage is being taken 
of this local condition. The demand for all classes of 
labor locally shows that there is no need for anyone 
to be idle in favorable weather. 

The expansion of home building is shown by a 
comparison of building permits issued by the com- 
missioner of buildings for the first four months of 
1919. In January permits were issued for 71 single 
homes, in February 105, in March 267 and in April 
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RHINELANDER, WIS. 


May 20.—There is a noticeable decrease in the 
amount of dry hemlock lumber on hand in this terri- 
tory ; in fact, few concerns can fill mixed orders of dry 
stock. Prices on low grades of hemlock and pine ad- 
vanced from $1 to $2 a thousand last week. 

The hardwood market is picking up and more in- 
quiries came in last week than for several previous 
weeks. There is very little FAS clear birch in ship- 
ping condition and Nos, 1 and 2 birch are moving 
freely. It looks now, on account of the short crop of 
logs gotten out last winter, that the manufacturers in 
this locality will have but little dry lumber for fall 
trade. This is particularly true of hemlock, as a 
larger amount of it went to the paper mills during last 
winter than in previous years. 

The Lee Bros. mill, the Stevens mill, the Robbins 
Lumber Co, and the Rhinelander Box & Lumber Co. are 
running their plants day run. The C, C. Collins Lum- 
ber Co. is operating its plant day and night; the night 
force was put on last week, thus employing about 
fifty men in addition to the regular force. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 21.—Building permits reached an almost record 
breaking total last week, the number being 151. It is 
noticeable that about 60 percent of the permits are 
for garages, which indicates that the purchases of 
automobiles nowadays are unusually heavy. While 
the building bureau is very busy making out permits, 
the total costs are not anything extraordinary, the 
total costs for the week being $195,200. 

The subject of proposed restrictions upon the height 
of buildings in this city was taken up the other eve- 
ning by the West Side Business Men’s Association. 
An address was delivered by Capt. George H. Norton, 
city engineer, who favors such restrictions. He divided 
his subject into three parts: first, the restrictions 
upon residence property, with a view of abolishing 
features which cause depreciation, such as stores and 
factory buildings ; second, restrictions on manufactur- 
ing and business property, including location and 
height; third, the so called civic center. The plan 
for a civic center is considerably discussed in this 
eity and Assistant City Bngineer Harry J. March 
displayed to the business men at their meeting seventy- 


five stereopticon views of the city, including sites that, 


had been suggested for civic centers. He said that 
at least thirty-five to forty acres would be needed for 
the purpose. 

The lake lumber trade has not started up yet and 
little interest is taken in the subject at the local 
yards. The package-freight shippers talk very en- 
couragingly, as shippers are quite busy, finding it an 
advantage to move freight by water. Western lumber 
prices have gone up so high that eastern lumbermen 
hesitate to buy. 

Some Buffalo lumbermen have distinguished them- 
selves lately by collecting money for public purposes. 
No sooner was the Victory loan completed than M, 8. 
Burns went to the Y. M. C. A. drive, where without 
advertising or display $2,000 over the quota of $76,000 
was subscribed. This is the largest amount the local 
organization has ever asked for its annual main- 
tenance fund. Fred M. Sullivan, who is usually a 
captain in this drive, was hard at work collecting 
money for his own church, the Lafayette Avenue 


Baptist. B. F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Co., 
was also interested in the Y. M. C, A. campaign. It 
is everywhere acknowledged that money is plentiful 
and yet capital hesitates to start new enterprises. 
Even Mr. Burns after this experience has expressed 
his doubt as to the prospect of building until a better 
income is assured upon the cost. 

The Buffalo Automobile Club d its clubh 
at Clarence for the season last week, with an inter- 
esting program. The chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee is C. Walter Betts, who is associated 
with the following lumbermen as members of the com- 
mittee: A. W. Kreinheder, I. N. Stewart, O. E. 
Yeager, J. B. Wall, M. M. Wall and H. T. Vars. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


May 20.—Conditions in the lumber industry are im- 
proving so rapidly and on such a solid basis that the 
feeling among all elements of the trade is more buoyant 
than it has been in months. Among wholesalers and 
large retailers the impression prevails that the lumber 
business not only is due for the most active and pros- 
perous period in years but evidences of such develop- 
ment already are at hand. At the sawmills the stock 
piles are being reduced considerably faster than new 
stocks are being manufactured. While this is, of 
course, not unusual at this season, when it is consid- 
ered that the production of the present season will be 
the smallest in several years the situation calls for 
most earnest study, with the prospects of a shortage of 
stocks by the end of summer decidedly in the as- 
cendancy. 

In Milwaukee retail yards report a good demand 
for lumber of all kinds. The building movement is 
fairly large, but not nearly such as it is bound to 
reach during the next thirty or sixty days under the 
enormous pressure that it is only now beginning to be 
exerted by the acute shortage of dwellings in every 
community in Wisconsin. 

An excellent condition of affairs was indicated by 
reports presented to the policyholders of the Employ- 
ers’ Mutual Liability Insurance Co, of Wisconsin at the 
eighth annual meeting, held at the home office in 
Wausau. Members of the logging and lumber manu- 
facturing industry of Wisconsin are largely interested 
in the company, which also embraces in its membership 
other large employers of the State, The net premium 
income of 1918 was $918,512.68, compared with $556,- 
132.04 in 1917. ‘The losses paid increased approxi- 
mately $100,000, which is regarded as a highly favor- 
able showing. 

The Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Lumber Co., Phelps, 
Wis., which has resumed the operation of its big 
sawmill after a recess for repairs and overhauling, 
took advantage of the layoff to enlarge its yards, 
About one-fourth of a mile of new trams was con- 
structed and new fire stations were established in the 
yard and additions. 

The Willow River Lumber Co., Hayward, Wis., which 
maintains several logging camps at Grand View, is 
establishing camps near the Chippewa River and in the 
vicinity of Lake Namekagon. The logging road will be 
extended to the camps, which will be operated thruout 
the year. Large tracts of select hardwood timber will 
be opened for logging by this procedure. 


ATKINS, VA. 


May 19.—Wholesalers report a tremendous move- 
ment of stock for export from Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia in the last thirty days for shipment to 
Liverpool, thru the ports of New Orleans and Savan- 
nah, which has practically depleted the dry stocks of 
No. 1 common, saps and FAS white and red oak and 
No. 1 common, saps and FAS poplar. What little stock 
remains at the mills is held at a strong advance over 
the market values that prevailed at the time this 
export business began. Quartered oak, ash and poplar 
have the call over other hardwoods for domestic pur- 
poses and prices on these are exceptionally strong. 
Inquiries for all thicknesses in sound wormy chestnut 
are increasing, but prices are unchanged. 

The production of white and chestnut oak will be 
greatly restricted in this section this year in favor of 
hemlock and chestnut. 

Practically all of the mills in southwest Virginia are 
running steadily, but weather conditions have been 
bad for bark peeling. Material improvement is noted 
in labor conditions by all manufacturers, 

It is estimated that there will be from 750 to 800 
houses built in Roanoke this spring. Building mate- 
rial seems to be holding its own in regard to price. 

W. 8S. Tolbard, who several years ago stocked over 
300,000,000 feet of logs for the mill of the Tygarts 
River Lumber Co. at Mill Creek, W. Va., has taken 
a contract to stock the double band mill of the Holston 
River Lumber Co. at Clinchburg, Va. Mr. Tolbard is 
arranging to peel a large quantity of hemlock this 
season and the plant expects to start running both 
sides of its mill soon, largely on hemlock and spruce. 
The mills have a good stock of hardwood in the yard 
at the present time. The Holston company reports 
that its shipments of lumber are picking up, inquiries 
for lumber are constantly growing and prices are 
stiffening. 


OFFERS AID IN TRAINING WORKERS 


“To train our industrial workers as we trained our 
military forces, it would seem, is the way to commer- 
cial victory,” says a vest pocket bulletin of the 
Department of Labor which is entitled: Industrial 
Training and Foreign Trade. In this booklet it is 
stated that the employer is responsible for 90 percent 
of inefficiency in America and the program of the 
Training Service of the Department of Labor is 8° 
to increase efficiency as to prepare American industry 
for the competition it will have to face in finding 
markets abroad. Without cost manufacturers may 








obtain expert advice and assistance in installing: 
industrial training schemes by addressing the Director, 
United States Training Service, Washington, D. ©. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 15.—The Underwood Lumber & Box Co. has 
been organized by B. W. Shipley, Bert and Mark Lane 
and B. 8. Bellows, of Kelso, and R. F. Cox, of Port- 
land, and has taken over what is known as the Fisher 
sawmill, a comparatively new plant with a capacity 
of 30,000 feet at Underwood on the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railroad near Kelso and expects to get the 
plant operating by June. The company has a tract 
of about 100,000,000 feet of timber on the White 
Salmon River which it will start logging. The offices 
of the company will be at Underwood. 

The Sundown Lumber Co. began operating Tuesday 
afternoon at its mill at Puyallup, a Tacoma suburb. 
The mill opening was a community affair attended by 
about 400 residents of the suburb. Mrs. E. R. Me- 
Colley, wife of Manager McColley, xnd their little son 
Richard sponsored the first log thru the mill, breaking 
a bottle of “Puyallupade” on the log as the mayor of 
the suburb pulled the lever that started the first log 
on its way. Brief addresses were made by Manager 
McColley, the mayor and two local pastors. Wednes- 
day morning the little plant started on its regular 
daily run. Next week the company’s box factory, to be 
operated in connection with the sawmill, will start run- 
ning regularly. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., which has headquar- 
ters at Tacoma and operates a big 2-sawmill plant at 
Everett, is to start operating Mill B on night shift 
about July 1. The B has a crew of about 400 men. 

The Tacoma City Commission Monday voted to inter- 
vene before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
protest against the action started by Portland to ob- 
tain freight rates from the Inland Empire lower than 
the rates to Puget Sound. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is sending an 
increasing volume of lumber by water and doing a 
heavy local business in addition to its usual rail trade. 
The local building demand is strong. Builders are evi- 
dently satisfied that prewar lumber prices are not likely 
to prevail and that prices are likely to go even higher. 
Foreign business shows some signs of life. 

Launching of a campaign to obtain a survey for a 
proposed Puget Sound-Grays Harbor canal took place 
Tuesday at the Olympia Chamber of Commerce rooms, 
representatives of Tacoma, Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Monte- 
sano, Elma and Olympia attending. The plan provides 
for coupling Puget Sound with Grays Harbor and con- 
necting the Chehalis River with Willapa Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor with the Columbia River, altho the 
present arrangement is only for the Puget-Sound-Grays 
Harbor survey. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 17.—The Buehner Lumber Co., of Portland and 
North Bend, Ore., will establish its main sales office 
in the Yeon Building, this city, with a branch office 
at North Bend. The manager for the Portland office 
is yet to be selected, according to Philip Buehner, 
president of the company. Mr. Buehner says that the 
change is made to expedite business, as communications 
reach Portland several hours earlier than North Bend, 
and this is an important item now that things move 
so rapidly. The company has now one of the most 
complete plants in the Pacific Northwest, the new 
planing mill and accessories having been completed. 
The planing mill is electrically operated and involves 
an expenditure of $40,000. It has six planers, four of 
these being fast feed, and the daily capacity is 125,000 
feet. The company’s sawmill cuts 165,000 feet of 
lumber daily, the output at present being about half 
spruce and half fir. The mill has both water and rail 
shipping facilities, and Mr. Buehner says that it is 
being favored with brisk business in both fir and spruce. 

The O. R. Menefee Lumber Co. this week started 
operations at the mill in North Portland, leased from 
the Swift interests, and is now handling the output of 
four sawmills with a combined output of nearly 
300,000 feet daily. Percy Allen is manager of the 
plant just added to the operating department. The 
other mills are those of the Thompson-Ford Co., Kelso, 
Wash.; Murphy Timber Co., Yacolt, Wash., and the 
Tide Creek Lumber Co., Deer Island, Ore. O. F. 
Tipton, sales manager, says that the output of these 
mills is meeting with a ready demand. The company 
recently enlarged its offices in the Yeon Building by 


adding another room, which is the sanctum sanctorum 
of President O. R. Menefee, Mr. Tipton having fallen 
heir to the room formerly occupied by Mr. Menefee. 


W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., was a Portland visitor 
this week. He was out here looking over the situation 
and figuring on making purchases. Another well 
known lumberman here this week was Frank W. 
Prideaux, representing Charles Nelson & Co., of San 
Francisco, 

The West Coast Box & Lumber Co. is waging a cam- 
paign for the extension of the box shook market and 
thus is incidentally doing a service for every box 
manufacturer in the Pacific Northwest. J. P. Keating 
and J. B. Knapp are guiding the destinies of this 
company. Here is “Joe” Knapp’s philosophy, and 
‘Jack” Keating says he approves it: “The box shook 
industry as a whole has felt the need of developing 
the business and enlarging the scope of the consuming 
markets. Heretofore the business has come largely 
from local sources with the result that the box shook 
plants have run 75 percent during eight months of the 
year and 25 percent during the remaining four months. 
During the eight months the output has gone to fill 
the local demand. The thing to do is to reach out for 
business to the extent that the factories can be kept 
busy the year round. And it can be done thru a 
system of proper distribution of orders.” The West 
Coast Box & Lumber Co. is developing the eastern rail 


markets as well as the export business and in connec- 
tion therewith is initiating a survey of the export 
markets for box shooks which might be supplied from 
the Pacific coast. At present the company is doing 
business largely on a commission basis. As for market 
conditions at present, Mr. Knapp says that conditions 
are just about to turn after having been dull for the 
last four weeks. 

Continuance of the Oregon Wood Shipbuilders’ Asso- 
ciation was decided on at a meeting held Thursday 
night, notwithstanding the fact that activity in this 
line of construction is diminishing because of the 
cancelation of Government contracts. F. C, Knapp, 
of the Peninsula Lumber Co. and the Peninsula Ship- 
building Co., is the president. 

William D. Wheelwright, president of the Pacific 
Export Lumber Co., of this city, who is now in the 
Orient, will leave Yokohama next week for Portland, 
after an extended trip. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Wheelwright. The company has a steamer chartered 
to come here soon to load a cargo of fir lumber for 
Shanghai. 

C. R. Stillinger arrived at the Forest Service here 
Monday morning from the University of Moscow, Idaho, 
to take over the investigative work of the white pine 
blister rust for the Northwest territory under the 
direction of Dr. E. P. Meinecke. Mr. Stillinger worked 
on the white pine blister rust investigation two sum- 
mers ago. — 

R. L. France, purchasing agent for the Southern 
Pacific, has opened an office in Portland, making it 
more handy for the tie manufacturers of the upper 
Willamette Valley to keep in direct touch with him. 
The office is in the Fenton Building. 

Thomas W. Tebb, representing the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, left for New York Monday to make connections 
for the sale of fir and spruce from the Pacific North- 
west. 

W. A. Schmidt, vice president of the Liberty Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, left Thursday for a month’s absence, 
during which he expects to visit the principal lumber 
centers of the middle West and East. The Liberty 
Lumber Co., while handling all north coast lumber 
products, specializes in Inland Empire and California 
pines. 

George L. and J. R. McPherson, timber land men 
and logging operators, were called east a few days 
ago on account of the death of their father. J. R. 
McPherson will return next week, but his brother will 
remain east for a few weeks, 

The Hart-Wood mill at Raymond, Wash., recently 
acquired by the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., will begin 
operations Monday, with Ben Johnson as manager. 
Mr. Johnson is also interested in the mill. This gives 
the company two mills at Raymond. Charles B, Sand, 
sales manager here, said that the output of the mills 
will meet with a ready demand. 

Four officers and representatives of the BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at San Francisco and 
branches thruout the Pacific Northwest, met here this 
week for a conference. They were C. BE. Thayer, vice 
president, and Grant Richards, both of San Francisco; 
Fred J. Wood, of Bellingham, and O. M. Kellogg, of 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

R. A. Booth, State highway commissioner and head 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., has 
received a bronze medal and diploma from Charles C. 
Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 
1915, for services rendered as exposition commis- 
sioner, 

Arthur H. Hasell, Australian importer and ex- 
porter, mine and ship owner and manufacturer, is in 
Portland on a business and pleasure trip. He is par- 
ticularly interested in lumber and believes there is a 
great possibility for extending the market of Pacific 
Northwest lumber beyond the volume that was bought 
prior to the war. The Baltic provinces formerly were 
the main source of supply of lumber for Australia. 


Mr. Hasell is a member of the Chambers of Manu- 
facturers in Sydney, Melbourne and Port Adelaide. 
Mr. Hasell will leave for Japan June 2, sailing from 
Seattle. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 17.—-With demand growing by leaps and bounds, 


lumber is advancing all along the line. Wires from 
the Pacific Northwest received here during the week 
told of a big jump in fir prices. The situation on fir 
lumber is phenomenal, with a heavy demand from every- 
where and the mills sold ahead on nearly everything. 


Everybody is optimistic as to the future, altho San 
Francisco wholesalers find great difficulty in placing 
orders with the mills when prices are advancing so 
rapidly. 

According to wires just received from the northern 
mills, it is expected that the new Discount Sheet 4, 
under Rail B List, will go into effect shortly. This 
means an advance of $3 on all items except stepping, 
$5; 12-inch boards, $4, and small timbers $2. The 
corresponding price on San Francisco cargoes would 
be about $28 base. Up to a week ago orders were being 
taken at $24 base, Cargo List 7, San Francisco. With 
the Discount 3 under B List now in effect on rail 
business the cargo rate should be $25 base here. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club the 
consensus was that there were plenty of orders at 
around $24 base, San Francisco, but the mills were 
unwilling to accept future business. Members reported 
that many mills were paying as high wages as during 
the war times and those that were not felt that they 
would have to advance soon. Logs were reported stiff 
at an average price of $16. 

Conditions are excellent in the redwood industry with 
a big demand for yard stock all over the country. While 
there is not so much inquiry for special cutting as 
in past years the volume of business is large and the 
mills have all the business they can handle. It will be 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 








Red Oak 
Texas Red Gum 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 


Boynton Lumber 


Company 
Pies’&Generd Me. White City, Texas 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 
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aan Car and Bridge 
today. Material is our 
Specialty. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 
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Texas Hardwoods 
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Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. | 
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Oak-Ash-Gum- Cypress; 


Ready for fi 


15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L FAS Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. | Com. Sap Gum 

30,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Cem. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S Red Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S White Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. P/S Mixed Oak 
13,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 & Btr. P/S Red Oak 
7,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Tough Ash 

13,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Tough Ash 

20,000 feet 8/4, 12/4, 16/4 RW&L No. 3 C, Tgh. Ash. 
25,000 feet 2'/2"—4’ to 20’ Log Run Tough Ash Sars. 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No, 2 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 4x6”—8’ te 20’ Pecky Yellow Cypress 
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Send Us Your Inquiries. 
VOTH, 


Keith Lumber Company, Texas. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 

















We specialize | immension 
and 

Car Siding 

2x4" and 2x6" 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Ask for Prices 


W. B. Harbeson 


Se unit. Lumber Co. 


Springs, Fla. 
Cypress 














Cummer Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 
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Always Plenty of Cars — Always Plenty of Stocl. 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
ODESSA 


Gulf Pine Company, ©9555 


' (Shipping Point Gulf Pine) Py, 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 








We Furnish Everything in 


r ROUGH AND DRESSED 


@/ Gulf Red Cypress 


In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
t ie Best Lert grades. 

cemanace Purton-Qwarte 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 @ of Marida 


Feet. Correspondence Solicited 


Gpress 
Perry, la. 














THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published, Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs of 


logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 


a big year if they can get stock. The supply of labor 
will decide this. The oil tank stock demand is pretty 
well satisfied and the mills are finishing up orders. 
There is no difficulty in getting rid of clears, as there 
is a fair export inquiry and moderate shipments are 
being made. If more tonnage could be secured the 
volume of redwood export would soon come back to 
normal. The East is taking a good deal of clear, also. 
Redwood shingles are very scarce and good prices 
prevail. As there is a shortage of cedar shingles the 
increased demand for redwood shingles is expected to 
stimulate manufacturing at the California plants. The 
redwood mills are receiving good inquiries for clears for 
export, but need vessels in order to increase the volume 
of such business. 

Demand for white and sugar pine lumber has in- 
creased steadily and eastern buyers who have delayed 
making their purchases expecting lower prices will 
have to pay more, Stocks are low everywhere and it 
will take another month at least for the mills to 
prepare good assortments of dry lumber for shipment. 
Sugar pine is scarce and very firm. Shop lumber is 
very strong and the outlook is fine for all grades of 
lumber. Prices tend upward and another advance is 
expected about June 1. The pine box shook demand has 
increased, with lemon shook moving very well. The 
box factories are running full blast, with prospects for 
a big season. 

The present feeling among the white and sugar pine 
manufacturers is that all the mills will try to cut more 
lumber this season than during the last two years. 
With a heavy eastern and foreign demand it is quite 
probable that there will be a scarcity of lumber next 
fall. Everything in the list is now in big demand. 

San Francisco's building permits for April showed 
a total valuation of $1,092,000, as compared with 
$694,000 in April, 1918, and $906,000 in 1917. Build- 
ing operations in San Francisco are gradually increas- 
ing and are very active in nearby territory, especially 
on the Oakland side of the bay. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Weed 
Lumber Co, was held on May 13 at its offices. The fol- 
lowing officers were reélected: EH. H. Cox, president ; 
R. A. Long, vice president, and D, Binford, secretary. 
A. D. Rockwood was elected treasurer in place of 
R, P. Clark, who is now auditor and assistant manager. 
J. M. White is general manager at Weed. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., who is paying a visit to his San Francisco 
office, says that the company is loaded up with business 
and has all the orders it can take care of for the 
present. It advanced prices on practically every grade 
of white and sugar pine on May 5 and another advance 
is expected on June 1. The recent advances ranged 
from $1 to $2.50. The sawmill at Standard averages 
a little over 200,000 feet of lumber daily. The door 
factory at Sonora is running full with a daily output 
of about 900 finished doors. Prices on doors have 
advanced two points. 

M. L, Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
this city, says that things are speeding along at a very 
rapid gait, with immense quantities of fir lumber 
wanted for delivery within a few days. Discount Sheet 
No. 4, Rail B List, is out, at an advance of from $2 
to $5, but the increase has not checked inquiries. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co. is operating both of its 
mills on Willapa Harbor and keeping its steam schoon- 
ers busy moving lumber to California ports. Moderate 
shipments of spruce lumber are being made to this city, 
where there is good demand from the box factories. 
Charles Rose, of the sales force, reports a good demand 
for fir lumber in the country districts visited. 

R. T. Buzard, president of the Navarro Lumber Co., 
says that the redwood mill at Navarro has orders ahead 
and is making good shipments of lumber to this market. 

R. O. Wilson, of the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co., reports 
such a big demand for redwood that it is selecting 
orders. There are not enough boats to move all the 
lumber offering. The outlook is very encouraging. 

F. O. McGavic, sales manager of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., came in from McCloud during the week to 
attend the meeting of directors of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The sawmill 
at McCloud made an earlier start than most of the 
plants in the California pine belt. A lot of white and 
sugar pine lumber is now on the sticks drying. 

Paul M. Dimmick, manager of the Albion Lumber Co., 
is here from Albion, where the redwood mill is very 
busy. Theodore Lerch, the sales agent in this city, 
reports a big volume of orders. The Albion mill, like 
many other redwood mills in the State, is sold ahead 
and is selecting orders. 

The Standard Oil Co. is operating a box factory in 
connection with its big oil refinery at Richmond, Cal. 
Spruce box lumber is brought from the North in 
cargo lots and worked up into kerosene cases, 

J. H. Browne, vice president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., reports the extensive improvements at the Scotia 
plant progressing favorably. Wastern demand keeps 
up well and the two redwood mills are turning out 
lumber in great quantities to take care of orders. 
Yard stock is moving well and commons are scarce. 
There is no undue accumulation of clears. The labor 
situation is a little tighter, as is usual in the summer. 
Mr. Browne expects to leave for the East during June, 
and to make an extensive tour in connection with red- 
wood sales. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., 
who has returned from a trip to the mill at Fort Bragg, 
says that everything is progressing favorably at the 
redwood plant. The mill is sold ahead to about the 
usual extent. Eastern demand is good and the outlook 
for the year is excellent. Export business is looking 
up on redwood lumber. There is a fair local demand 
for redwood ties. 

The Northwestern Redwood Co. has purchased the 
redwood holdings of the Irvine & Muir Lumber Co. at 
Irmulco, The deal includes all the redwood timber 
holdings of Irvine & Muir on the Noyo River, estimated 
at about 150,000,000 feet, and the sawmill at Irmulco, 
with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day. The management 
of the Northwestern company has not yet decided as to 


operating the mill this season. The Northwestern mill, 
at Willits, is cutting about 50,000 feet a day and has 
orders ahead. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, of the California Redwood 
Association, has returned from a three weeks’ hunting 
and fishing visit in Mendocino County. He reports 
everything looking up in the redwood industry. 

W. I. McKee, head of the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., 
of Quincy, I1l., is here on one of his periodical tours of 
the Pacific coast. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 17.—That the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, in- 
tends to establish a complete private system of fire 
protection at Mill B was learned on May 10, when it 
was announced at Everett fire department headquar- 
ters that Capt. Ed Taro, of Hose Company No. 1, had 
resigned to become fire marshal for the lumbering firm, 
Capt. Taro will organize and maintain for the mill firm 
a thoroly uptodate fire fighting brigade, adapted par- 
ticularly to the needs of such a great industrial plant. 
Equipment will be purchased and placed at strategic 
points about the mill and yards. From among the em- 
ployees a fire fighting brigade will be selected and 
trained. 

“We're snowed under.’ This is the greeting that is 
bestowed upon callers at the Connor & Bailey offices 
this week. The local shingle firm, perhaps the largest 
shipper of shingles in this district, is oversold for 
four weeks. A deluge of orders coming from all sec- 
tions of the country shows a demand far greater than 
the supply. Prices have gone high and the rampage 
is just beginning. Cedar logs are as scarce as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth and members of this firm be- 
Heve this district will see $20 logs before the end of the 
month. It is believed here that there will be no relief 
in the shingle market for thirty days. The same con- 
ditions as prevailed in 1907 prevail today and with 
the issuing of Lumber Bulletin No. 4, raising the price 
on lumber and shingles, conditions will overshadow 
1907. Cars are getting scarce and local shingle mer- 
chants do not see any relief from a car shortage 
until the railroads go back to private ownership. 

The lumber business is “as usual,” says Sales Man- 
ager Wight, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. While 
both mills “A” and “B” are working at capacity, 
there is nothing to indicate that the lumber trade is 
to have the same brisk boom experienced in the 
shingle industry. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co. of Texas, was an Everett visitor the week-end 
Xf May 10. He was the house guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Allen at their home on North Pine Street. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


May 17.—Announcement has been made that F. A. 
Silcox, former district forester with headquarters at 
Missoula, Mont., will return to his former duties at 
Missoula on June 15. District Forester Rutledge, 
who has been in charge during Mr. Silcox’s eighteen 
months of absence, will return to his work as head 
of the operation department in the district. Mr. 
Silecox left Missoula in August, 1917, to aid in re- 
organization work in the Forest Service in Washington. 
He received a commission as captain in-a forest en- 
gineers’ regiment and later went to Seattle, where he 
served for a time as a labor mediator in Government 
ship yard disagreements. 

F. D. Becker, secretary of the Montana Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Kalispell, has just re- 
turned from several days’ trip to the Missoula district, 
where he attended a meeting of the lumber manufac- 
turers in that section of the State. The principal mat- 
ter under discussion was the traffic prohlem. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 17.—The tone of the lumber market is about the 
same as it has been for some time, with optimism still 
holding first place in the minds of lumber manufac- 
turers. Every millman who is approached on the sub- 
ject of market conditions believes that the future is 
going to be very bright and on that thought he does 
not permit himself to get downhearted. There have 
been increased railroad orders and much inquiry. 

Local business has improved thruout the district and 
a good many contracts which have been held back 
pending possible changes in prices have been ordered 
proceeded with. The completion of most of the Govern- 
ment vessel contracts has cut a wide place in millwork 
and this business must now be made up in some other 


way. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


May 17.—In spite of the decided increase in prices 
of both hardwoods and softwoods in southern Cali- 
fornia lumber sales have steadily increased during the 
week. Many of both smaller and larger yards in Los 
Angeles report that it is almost impossible to fill 
promptly orders which come piling in on them. 

New price lists, both wholesale and retail, were put 
into Los Angeles the end of last week, which was rather 
a close follow-up of the former advance, which became 
effective only last April 17. Common Douglas fir 
shows an advance of $3 a thousand for inch lumber 
and $2 on 2-inch. Timbers have advanced $1. The 
list on lath shows an advance of 50 cents a thousand, 
but practically all the yards that have had any lath 
in stock ask as high as 75 cents a bundle for them 
and are not eager to sell at that. Shingles have ad- 
vanced 40 cents a bundle, and there is also an in- 
creased charge on milling. 

Hardwood companies have found it necessary to 
withdraw all discounts on their price list dated August 
1 and the advance on all hardwood lumber is rather 
stiff. Due to the scarcity of Philippine mahogany it 
has increased $50 a thousand feet. 

Altho there seem to be plenty of reasons for the 
number of advances in prices during the last two 
months many views are still suggested as to what the 
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outcome will be. Building seems to have by no means 
estopped, nor has it showed the slightest inclination to 
dv so in the near future. The demand for building 
materials bas risen very rapidly since February and 
the mills are not yet in a position to handle orders. 
The small retail yards and even some of the larger 
concerns find it difficult to keep on handling stock 
sufficient to supply the demand. Large orders are 
necessarily being turned down by wholesale companies 
here. 

From present indications shingles will go thru the 
same stage of scarcity as lath have, and several of the 
yards in Los Angeles report a scarcity of this item. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 17.—The logging industry in the Skagit Valley 
has increased to such an extent that the Great North- 
ern has put on an extra train on the Rockport branch. 
The bulk of the logs handled on this branch are cut by 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., which will 
soon cut between forty and fifty carloads daily. The 
Van Horn Logging Co. will soon increase its output. 
These logs are shipped by rail to Anacortes and most 
‘of them towed to Bellingham. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has let a con- 
tract for the building of a warehouse 80x200 feet in 
area. It will be used for storing boxes and will have 
a capacity of 1,500,000 shooks. The warehouse will 
be of standard mill construction and will have timbers 
10x12 and 12x12, with trusses 80 feet long. The com- 
pany has bought a site in Everson, once a lumber town, 
and will establish a retail yard there. 

The Silver Lake Manufacturing Co. has resumed 
the operation of its sawmill near Maple Falls and in- 
tends to run all summer, according to F. D. Fobes, 
manager. Another industry that has begun operation 
on the edge of that town is a tie mill, built and run 
by Knight Bros. It will also cut rough lumber. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 17.—Kruse & Banks, ship builders of North 
Bend have secured a contract for the construction of a 
sailing vessel for a San Francisco firm, the name of 
which has not yet been made public. The vessel will 
be 240 feet long and will carry 1,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The firm also has started on another private con- 
tract and has about finished the Government work. 

Lumbermen of Reedsport on the lower Umpqua River 
announce that buyers are offering for their spruce 
lumber a raise in price ranging from $2 to $5 a thon- 
sand according to grade. Two mills are operating 
at Reedsport. A third mill is under construction and 
will be completed within sixty days. 

Lieut. Ben Ostlind, connected with local lumber com- 
panies before entering the army, is acting as agent for 
an eastern concern which will erect a veneer plant on 
Coos Bay. The machinery has been ordered and the 
plant will cost about $30,000 and will employ thirty 
men. Mr. Ostlind has not yet announced the name 
of the firm starting the industry. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 17.—Cost of production of fir lumber is receiv- 
ing the closest attention from the cost accounting 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Assocta- 
tion, to which twenty-nine mills have contributed 
figures, from which have been computed the composite 
cost for March. The report places the total cost of 
lumber at $23.37, and sales at $20.25. Figured in 
returns from sawdust, lath and other sources, the 
actual average selling price is given as $20.61, repre- 
senting an actual loss of $2.76. 

J. H. Bloedel and other lumbermen who took part 
in the Victory loan drive in King County have been 
especially commended for their efforts. R. F. Buerin, 
assistant chairman of the King County Liberty Loan 
Committee, said: “I am gratified to say that no busi- 
ness group in Seattle did more to make this loan a suc- 
cess than did the lumbermen; and among the lum- 
bermen Mr. Bloedel was one of the best workers in 
the campaign.” 

Jesse I. Cutler, assistant secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, sent in his resignation, 
which will be effective June 1, in order to connect 
himself with Lyle S. Vincent & Co. He is not only a 
transportation man of wide experience, but he has had 
complete training in the handling of lumber and 
shingles. In securing Mr. Cutler, the firm is ex- 
panding and making a move toward an aggressive 
campaign for bigger business. Secretary Roy A. 
Dailey, of the shippers’ association, has not yet chosen 
a successor to Mr. Cutler. 

Lyle D. Carpenter, president of the L. D. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., presided at this week’s luncheon of Seat- 
tle wholesalers. The lumbermen discussed general 
conditions. 

J. Lampert, of the Lampert Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, one of the most extensive line yard operators 
in the middle West, was in Seattle this week on his 
way home after an absence of two months in Cali- 
fornia, While on the Coast he visited British Colum- 
bia to look over timber interests. 

J. 8. Johnson, of the Johnson-Battle Lumber Co., 
of Moultrie, Ga., has been investigating lumber and 
shingle conditions on Puget Sound with a view of 
opening up trade for those products in Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. 
He left for the East Thursday. 

H. E. Frick, in assuming his duties as district man- 
ager of the United States Shipping Board, announces 
that his aim will be to assist in the development of 
the ship building industry in this district. 

Dr. B. F. Brooks, of Brooks Bros., has completed a 
tour of the Puget Sound country and British Columbia 
and is now at Bend, Ore. 

C. H. Walrath, of the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber 


Co. wholesalers of Omaha, visited Seattle during the 


‘a loss of 668. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 20.—Steady improvement in the demand for and 
sales of lumber and forest products has been noted dur- 
ing the last few days. One of the operators is re- 
ported to have received a firm offer from an eastern 
source for some lots of white pine lumber aggregating 
5,000,000 feet and it is fully expected that a sale will 
go thru. With the closing up of this transaction stocks 
of lumber of last season’s cut will be practically 
cleaned up. 

Car lot business is improving and dealers are gener- 
ally becoming more sanguine regarding the outlook. 
An official of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. asserted 
that shipments from its yards at Virginia and Duluth 
have shown a gratifying gain of late. T. P. Bradley, 
general manager of the Duluth Log Co., also spoke 
optimistically. His company is operating its mill at 
Big Falls, Minn., on the day shift with sufficient 
logs on hand and in sight to carry it thru until about 
next December. Its cut for the season will run at from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet. 

A general improvement in building operations is re- 
flected in the issuing of sixty-eight permits last week 
at the building inspector’s office for construction esti- 
mated to cost’ $247,580. Building operations are gain- 
ing momentum with the construction of moderately 
priced frame houses. 

Timber operators have been interested in the state- 
ment that woodsmen purpose to make a general de- 
mand for an 8-hour day in the camps, to become effec- 
tive next fall. Officials of companies operating in this 
territory say that if wages are to be shoved up a few 
notches higher, as would happen if the demand of the 
unions are met, the ultimate consumer must expect 
to meet the bill. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 20.—Retail lumbermen here assert that lumber 
prices in the city are lower than in any other middle 
West center. Tho wholesale prices of western lumber 
have increased about 30 percent in the last month, 
there has been virtually no increase yet in retail prices. 
It will have to come when present stocks are cleaned 
up. 
“We expect an extensive home building campaign in 
the near future,” says John F. McDonald, of the John 
F. McDonald Lumber Co, “The Own Your Home cam- 
paign has caused widespread interest in home building 
and is expected to stimulate construction thruout the 
year.” 

Reports that apartment rentals will be heavily in- 
creased by next fall are increasing interest in home 
ownership among the apartment dwellers. Owners of 
apartment blocks declare that returns are wholly in- 
adequate for them on the present basis of rentals. 

Three employees of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), who 
have returned from war, are being restored to their 
positions with the company. Sergt. Cuthbert S. Carter 
is back on duty at the headquarters offices. Sergt. 
Eugene Dickey, who was manager of the Jamestown, 
N. D., yard, and Henry Severinson, who had the yard 
at Cogswell, N. D., will return to yard positions. 

Capt. John A, Humbird, D. 8S. C., was in the twin 
cities last week with his father, T. J. Humbird, of the 
Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho. Capt. Hum- 
bird returned from service recently after making a 
splendid army record. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 20.—Numerous advances have characterized the 
lumber market in the last week, with a growing 
scarcity of nearly all items most in demand. The 
most interesting development is the strong demand of 
wholesalers for southern pine, which is about the only 
wood left in quantities sufficient to give it a specula- 
tive interest. So strong is the demand for it that buy- 
ers are taking Nos. 3 and 4 stuff in quantities. 

The caution with which builders viewed the situa- 
tion up to a month ago has been thrown aside and all 
reports indicate the building boom in the Southwest 
is in full swing. This has brought the retailers into 
the market to fill out their stocks. Apparently it is 
up to the southern mills to furnish most of the lumber 
for the present, as more Coast mills are going out of 
the market. Also some southern pine mills are with- 
holding quotations except on low grade stock. 

Thruout the Southwest general business conditions 
have taken a spurt. Bank clearings which for a time 
were showing no gains have again shot ahead of last 
year’s figures. Crop conditions are above par and 
from the lumberman’s standpoint everything is lovely 
except that there isn’t enough lumber. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 19.—According to Don M. Wylie, manager of 
the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (retailers), not 
only is a steady increase shown in the volume of busi- 
ness being placed, but requests for estimates point 
to still better things. “It looks now as if there is 
going to be some real business,” he said. Local dis- 
tributers are doing a good business in all lines. 

The report of the building commissioner for the 
fiscal year ending March 81 shows that permits were 
issued for buildings of the estimated cost of $6,479,047, 
as against $9,095,647 during 1917-18, a loss of 
$2,616,627. The number of permits issued was 5,631, 
The Board of Education will sell 
$1,400,000 worth of bonds on June 11, the proceeds 
to be used in the erection of needed school buildings. 
It is expected that this will take care of four or five 
buildings. 

C. M. Jennings, secretary of the Berthold & Jennings 
Lumber Co., has just returned from Chapman, Miss., 
where he closed a deal for his company for the purchase 
of five large tracts of timber. In all there is from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet. Of this 5,000,000 feet 
is in oak of fine quality, which will be cut into inch 
and 2-inch boards for furniture stock and into timbers. 
The remainder in pine will be cut into boards, dimen- 
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sion and timbers and sap stain finish. Operations will 
be conducted with movable mills, with capacities of 
from 15,000 to 20,000 daily, and a mill will be placed 
in each tract. The planing mill at Chapman has a 
daily capacity of 125,000 feet. 

W. L. Evans, former assistant sales manager of the 
hardwood department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., East St. Louis, has been transferred to the Mem- 
phis office, where he holds the same position. 

W. H. Pickard, of the Henderson Land & Lumber 
Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., while in St. Louis last week 
placed an order for a 24-inch cable, 2,740 feet long, 
to be used in transporting logs across the Black War- 
rior River near Tuscaloosa. A carload of logs will 
be carried at a time on this cable. 

Thomas W. Tebb, sales manager Pacific Lumber 
Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., stopped in St. Louis on his 
way to New York to look after marketing of merchant- 
able spruce for construction work in that State and in 
New England. While here he was in conference with 
A. BE. Smart, the concern’s representative in St. Louis. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 19.—The last week or two has seen considerable 
improvement in the southern pine situation. Not only 
has the demand greatly increased, but there has been 
a decided advance in the price on most items. Offers 
are coming in freely for No. 2 common and better 
dimension at from $1 to $3 a thousand over the Gov- 
ernment No. 1 common maximum list, and some offers 
are at even higher prices. A great many orders can 
not be filled on account of the shortage of stock. 
Stocks are materially lower than they have been in 
many years. 

The mills seem to be helpless in their efforts to 
build up their stocks on account of the shortage and 
uncertainty of labor. The weather is ideal for saw- 
milling and cars are plentiful. Naturally the sawmill 
man longs for relief from the labor situation in order 
to take advantage of these conditions. 

The Lauderdale Lumber Co. has recently pur 
chased a sawmill and a body of timber in Winston 
County, Mississippi, and will load at Irving’s Switch 
on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. The opera- 
tion of the mill will be under George Cleland, brother 
of J. F. Cleland, manager of the Lauderdale Lumber 
Co., and the output of the mill will be handled thru 
the Meridian office. 

B. F. Brucker, formerly of the Noxapater Lumber 
Co., and more recently connected with the Harris- 
Brooks Lumber Co. in their operation at High Point, 
Miss., has opened a commission buying business. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 19.—The demand for southern pine is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds and mills generally are unable 
to cope with the situation. A majority of them are 
withdrawing their prices and making no quotations 
until they can clean their order files of business that 
has already been accepted for prompt shipment. 

Dimension lumber has gone up $1 to $2 a thousand 
during the last thirty days and the demand continues 
so keen that there is very little doubt that the prices 
will soon reach the basis at which lumber sold prior 
to the fixing of maximum prices by the Government. 
The demand in dimension is by no means isolated, as 
everything on the list is in about the same shape. A 
really troublesome situation has arisen with reference 
to the item of B and better flooring. The mills have 
practically none of this in hand and the matter of 
prices is really no object. It can scarcely be obtained, 
no matter what quotation may be made. 

Many retailers in Iowa, Kansas and other States of 
that part of the country, according to information 
reaching here, have placed orders for large quantities 
of fir, but shipments are delayed and consequently 
they are returning to their first love and desperately 
trying to fill requirements in southern pine. And, as 
stated above, the situation has reversed itself so sud- 
denly that the southern pine mills are practically un- 
able to supply the demand, Consequently, it is now a 
seller’s market strictly. 

Lumber shipments were slow during last week, owing 
to excessive rains. The entire South was visited with 
more rain this spring than the oldest inhabitants re- 
member. Last year the situation was reversed. This 
year shipments are retarded from 30 to 50 percent by 
excessive rains that have hindered logging to an un- 
usual degree, This in itself has cut down the normal 
output and has caused the mills’ stocks to run down to 
a very low ebb. 

The labor situation is not very good among the saw- 
mills as a rule, especially as the planters are hiring 
negro laborers to the right and left to chop cotton, and 
it is very difficult to maintain mill crews with wages 
at the highest prices ever known. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 19.—Demand last week continued very active, 
sales of both rough and dressed lumber totalling more 
than the week previous, during which a rather large 
business was transacted. Naturally, under the impetus 
of a brisk demand for two weeks in succession the 
manufacturers are inclined to look at the future thru 
rather rosy glasses and feel that the activity thus far 
displayed will continue thruout the summer, having 
been delayed considerably in arriving in this section. 
The better grades of 4/4 rough edge were particularly 
active during the week and several rather large sales 
were made for prompt delivery. Notwithstanding the 
increased demand for this stock a few mills are still 
willing to sacrifice their stock at low prices. On the 
other hand, mills having little or none of this lumber 
on hand are pushing their quotations upward and are 
selling some lumber at the advanced figures. 

The demand for the better grades of stock boards con- 
tinued active during the week and prices have stiffened. 
There are not apt to be any radical advances in the near 
future, but prices will gradually be forced higher as 


. good lumber becomes scarcer and the call continues 


active. Five-quarter and thicker edge are not very 
active, but more calls were received for this stock last 
week than heretofore. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and 
box bark strips continue on the active list, the latter 
particularly so, Some mills have shown a tendency to 
sell box bark strips at less money, but it is a foregone 
conclusion that this weakness will be overcome if the 
orders continue coming in at their present rate for 
both rough and dressed strips. Large sales have not 
been frequent, but small orders have been numerous. 
There is little demand as yet for 4/4 edge box, edge 
culls, red heart, stock box and lower stocks. A feeling 
is prevalent, however, that something will turn up in 
the very near future. Prices of box lumber have weak- 
ened somewhat under the strain. The Baltimore mar- 
ket is quoting very low prices, as usual, for low grade 
stock, but is buying very little. The effort seems to be 
‘to beat the prices down continually. The boxmakers 
are not as yet able to give out any optimistic reports 
of the future, 

Dressed lumber during the week was exceptionally 
active and sales totalled more than the week previous. 
Flooring, 7/16-inch ceiling, partition, 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition and roofers were called for in large 
numbers, 

Prices of the better grades of dressed lumber appear 
to be growing stronger all the time, while some im- 
provement has been noticed in the No. 4 grade as well. 
The roofer market is a little unsettled, due to orders 
being booked recently at lower prices. Many mills are 
still holding firm, but others seem desirous of selling 
roofers at the best price obtainable. The demand for 
roofers during the week was much larger than it has 
been for weeks previous, but quotations vary consid- 
erably. 

Reports of production recently received from the 
‘mills show no increase along that line: 43 mills re- 
port actual production for week ending May 10 of 
6,350,000 feet, or 36 percent of normal, a decrease 
as compared with the week previous; orders during 
that week showed an increase of over 1,000,000 feet 
and were 2 percent above actual production. Ship- 
ments during the week were nearly 2,000,000 feet 
larger than the week previous, being 11 percent above 
orders and 16 percent above actual production. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 19.—The demand for yard stock, seemingly 
coming from every direction, has practically cleaned up 
not only the desirable and easy moving stock but 
items of short length dimension and boards, which 
have been slow sellers. With this abnormal demand 
for yard material and with a good supply of cars in 
which to ship mill stocks are much lower thru this 
section than they were two weeks ago. The demand 
for upper grades of flooring, ceiling, drop siding and 
finish is ahead of the supply. These items are short 
and hard to locate. 

It is a question of how long this abnormal demand 
will last and what will be the higher level of prices. 
Later, when grain moves, it is thought there will be a 
severe car shortage and it looks as tho yards are go- 
ing a little wild in their buying in order to stock up 
before the shortage comes. 

J. G. Simpson, well known to his friends as “Jimmie,” 
will leave the employ of Lock-Moore & Co., Westlake, 
La., after twenty-four years of service, to become 
sales manager for J. A. Bel, Lake Charles, La. Mr. 
Simpson’s many friends wish him success, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 19.—During the last week market conditions 
have considerably improved and all sizes in dimen 
sion and common boards are snapped up as rapidly as 
they are offered. In 38-inch stock and small timbers 
there is some improvement in inquiry but not much 
business except a few orders for stated lengths. The 
mills have practically all the orders they can take 
care of and prices are better than a week ago by 
perhaps an average of 50 cents a thousand. 

The weather is favorable and most of the mills are 
getting a fair production, altho labor conditions are 
still very serious. This territory is producing only 
50 percent of the output that would be possible with 
plenty of good labor. There is practically no flooring, 
shiplap or finish in this territory. All the mills are 
crowded with orders for this stock. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 20.—Heavy rains during the last two weeks 
have caused many southern pine mills in this section 
to close and have seriously interfered with logging 
operations, coming at a time of great activity. 

Prices have been advancing so rapidly that the mills 
are disposed to call a halt. As much building is going 
on, the purpose is not to interfere with construction 
work by putting the price too high and at the same 
time to maintain a steady market. 

Retail business is excellent especially in the oil 
districts, and many new yards have been established 
in west Texas and other places where the oil industry 
is being developed. 

The export trade also is excellent, much lumber 
being shipped abroad. According to a report just 
issued on May 8 the port of Galveston alone had eleven 
cars of lumber for export shipping. There was much 
difficulty in securing ships for cargoes, 

Ten thousand tons of selected spruce, ash and poplar 
from the forests of Oregon and Washington in special 
cuts for the making of airplanes are being removed 
from Galveston to Houston for storage. The material 
was bought by the Italian Government but the sign- 
ing of the armistice made shipment unnecessary after 
it had been delivered to Galveston, where about 
7,000,000 feet were stored. Efforts, as yet unsuccess- 
ful, are being made to find a market for the material. 
At the time the material reached Galveston it was 
valued at $275 a thousand feet. Now, however, the 
owners hope to find a purchaser at $15 a thousand to 
cover the price of storage, freight and remilling. 
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There is a good trade to Mexico, according to 
Thomas W. Blake, general sales manager of the South 
Texas Lumber Co., which is shipping three large car- 
goes to that country. This company has shipped 
3,000,000 feet of hardwood abroad recently. 

The business interests of Houston are again con- 
sidering the question of arranging a trade trip to 
Mexico such as has been made recently by the busi- 
ness men of Dallas and San Antonio, in which the 
lumber merchants were greatly interested. 

Plans are under way to make Ellington Field the 
greatest aviation camp in the world. It has been 
announced from Washington that several hundred 
more acres of ground will be bought for the construc- 
tion of additional quarters. Information has also been 
received that the Government plans the construction 
of additional barracks and other improvements involv- 
ing an expense of about $2,500,000 at twenty-nine 
places along the Mexican border. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 19.—A general improvement of the lumber 
situation is apparent. Prices during the last week 
have broken all previous records, and all building 
material in lumber has taken a decided advance. Local 
lumbermen are of the opinion that prices will con- 
tinue to advance. During the past week B&better 
took a spurt of from $5 to $7 on the thousand and 
prices are still tending upward. Labor is plentiful 
but not as efficient as in prewar days. Interior de- 
mand is improving. 

The big new mill of the Powell Lumber Co., which 
is almost ‘completed at Barham, La., near Leesville, 
will have a capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber every 
ten hours. Enough fine virgin pine timber is owned 
by the company in the immediate vicinity of the mill 
to permit operation for years, The mill will start 
operations in about thirty days. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 19.-—-Southern pine operators report a. very 
heavy demand last week, one firm saying that it re- 
ceived more inquiries last week than at any other time 
in five years. Numerous orders are being booked 
and many mills are withdrawing all price lists, pre- 
ferring to make quotations only on inquiry. Prices 
have shown a material advance. Shipments move 
nicely and with a little better weather last week 
mills are all being operated to full capacity. 

The market in hardwoods has been very active and 
has shown a noticeable stiffening in prices. Dry stock 
in oak, gum and magnolia is becoming scarcer every 
day and mills that have any stocks on hand at all 
that is any way dry are advancing their price lists 
almost daily. Oak in FAS and No. 1 common grades 
has shown the most activity, with sap gum a close 
second, There is a heavy demand for magnolia, with 
no dry stock to be found, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 19.—H. H. Weir, Federal director of the United 
States Employment Service in Mississippi, came here 
last week from his headquarters in Meridian to confer 
with Director Greer, of this city, regarding the scarcity 
of sawmill labor. Both officials report that they are 
placing all applicants for employment who understand 
sawmill work, but there are not enough applicants to 
fill the jobs available. The Federal employment di- 
rectors say they are doing their best to fill the vacant 
sawmill jobs, but do not see at present how the short- 
age can be fully relieved, 

The Climax Lumber Co., a hardwood concern for- 
merly located at Alexandria, has opened offices in the 
Whiteney Central Building, with John W. Shaughnessy 
as general manager and Edward G. Stover as office 
and sales manager. It is understood that the change 
of headquarters was made to facilitate the handling 
of the company’s export business. 

Harry L. DeMuth, formerly with the sales depart 
ment of the Great Southern Lumber Co., has taken 
over charge of the branch office recently established 
here by the Goodyear Lumber Co., of Buffalo. W. E. 
Farnan, who opened the local office for the Goodyear 
company, left last week for New York, where he will 
represent the same company, having charge of its sales 
in the metropolitan district. 

Word comes from Yazoo City, Miss., that the Me- 
Graw-Curran Lumber Co. will resume operation of its 
plant there this week, after a shutdown of about six 
months following the death of Thomas McGraw, a mem- 
ber of the company. Labor shortage may prevent the 
operation of the plant to capacity, but it is reported 
that nearly all of the former employees will return. - 

The L. A. Warren Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., has 
opened an office in the Maison Blanche Building for the 
handling of southern pine. R. M. Cust, formerly of 
Mississippi, is in charge. 

A. I. Michell, of Michell & Kirby, has retired from 
that firm and left recently for Youngstown, Ohio, to 
assume the management of the wholesale department 
of the Union Wholesale Lumber Co. It is understood 
that James A. Kirby, Mr. Michell’s former partner, 
will continue the business of Michell & Kirby. 

A dispatch from Lafayette, La., last Saturday an- 


‘nounced that the new industries committee of the La- 


fayette Chamber of Commerce has reached an agree- 
ment with the Baldwin Lumber Co. for the establish- 
ment of a sawmill at Lafayette. The details will be 
presented to the Commerce chamber at a meeting to 
be held this week. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 19.—There is a tendency on the part of On- 
tario hardwood producers to meet the wholesale trade 
and the result is an improvement in the movement 
of stock. There is a good call for thick birch, with the 
Supply constantly decreasing. 

The most interesting feature is the export trade. 
Three buyers from Great Britain have been in To- 
Tonto during the past week and all of them have made 


. 


purchases in fairly large quantities on an f. o. b. 
basis. The ocean freight rate situation shows im- 


rovement. 
: NEW YORK 


May 20.—Most wholesalers report a remarkable 
increase in the demand for lumber. As a rule orders 
are coming in well and in instances anxiety is dis- 
played regarding the possibility of short lumber sup- 
ply. The export situation particularly is active and 
some substantial inquiries are in the market. 

Retail yard trade is not so good as was expected. 
Yard supplies are broken and buyers feel the necessity 
of replenishing their assortments in order to cope with 
an active demand when it develops. A large amount 
of alteration under way provides fairly good business, 
but new building develops slowly. There is no doubt 
of the demand, for apartments, tenements and de- 
tached dwellings. Builders see many opportunities 
thru good sized contracts and also along speculative 
lines. The rent situation and the scarcity of homes 
are so acute that in many quarters much alarm is 
expressed as to what the situation will be during the 
winter. This has caused many investigations among 
city and State officials, but in summarizing the situa- 
tion it is felt that the principal reason for the lack 
of building is because of the withholding of building 
funds by large loaning institutions, now reluctant 
to put out their funds on the basis of today’s existing 
labor and materials prices. 

It is considered certain that with labor condi- 
tions as they are today manufacturers can not afford 
to sell their lumber at lower prices. Mill supplies are 
small and wholesalers begin to see the necessity of 
selling ahead very cautiously because of a lack of 
large assortment, particularly in hardwoods and south- 
ern pine, among manufacturers. It is considered a 
foregone conclusion that any decided increase in build- 
ing will create such a demand for lumber that prices 
will show a decided upward trend. This accounts for 
a better buying movement among retailers who foresee 
the prospect of higher prices and who themselves are 
not experiencing any real activity. 

The box demand is quiet, and there is little in the 
millwork situation that indicates a material improve- 
ment for several weeks, but this class of buyers is get- 
ting its works in shape preparatory to what it expects 
to be one of the biggest building booms ever witnessed 
in this section. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 20.—Owing to a four-day local tie-up of street 
cars last week general business suffered and the lum- 
ber trade has also been affected. As a result there has 
been little action in any line. However, the lumber 
interests report many small orders, tho enterprises on 
a large scale are wanting. There is complaint of 
scarcity of men in the planing mills, tho the scale of 
wages is high and the work desirable. Most of the 
product of the mills is going toward repair work. 
Prices hold firm on all grades of lumber, with demand 
good on some hardwoods. The demand for pines is 
somewhat spotted. 

In an effort to end the wage dispute in the building 
trades a conference is in progress between building con- 
tractors and representatives. of the unions with C. B. 
Connelley, State commissioner of labor and industry, 
presiding. About 200 contractors are represented, The 
State authorities have taken an interest in the matter 
in order that the conflict may be settled and home 
building be started. ‘The strike of carpenters in the 
Beaver Valley has been settled with a compromise, the 
workmen being allowed 80 cents an hour. They asked 
90 cents. There is a feeling that with the building 
trades scales adjusted an era of home building will be 
at once inaugurated, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 19.—The lumber business is steadily improving, 
and there also is great improvement noted in the 
building line. Some speculative builders are held 
back a little by the attitude of the courts, which seem 
half inclined to put a limit on what shall be charged 
for properties in both selling and renting. The labor 
situation is still troublesome in the building line for, 
altho it is published that there is a surplus of labor 
here, sufficient men to carry on the work are hard to 
get unless the builder is willing to pay bonus wages. 
If it were not for these adverse conditions building 
here would be on an unheard of basis. Outside the 
building lines the demand for lumber is strong enough 
to reduce gradually the amount offered and the ex- 
pected shortage of lumber is apparently to be realized 
at an early date. 

Among the hardwoods there is a very strong demand 
for oak, poplar and gum, and the market is very short, 
with prices high and going higher. Ash, basswood, 
maple, beech, birch, hickory, cherry, mahogany and all 
the fancy woods are in demand beyond the supply and 
prices are strong. White pine sells better than it has 
for some time and northern stocks are being depleted. 
Western and southern stocks are not offered as freely 
as they were and prices are stiffening. Spruce is not 
active and prices just hold. Hemlock is stronger in 
both demand and price, with a good volume moving 
and many orders being taken to be filled out of the 
new cut. Cypress moves in good volume at steady 
prices. Southern pine is rapidly going down in supply 
and up in price, with building sizes keeping pace with 
timbers. North Carolina pine is steadier in price, 
with less offered and large volume moving. Lath and 
shingles are active at high prices. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Amer- 
ican Export Lumber Corporation, which was scheduled 
for May 14, has been postponed until the 26th. Ata 
meeting of the directors held April 22 the report of the 
foreign committee was presented, and it was found 
that the business had turned from an association to a 
real business corporation, and it was decided that no 
information should be given out until after the meeting 
of the stockholders. The directors met here again on 
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the 14th, but the stockholders’ meeting will not be held 
until the 26th, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, in 
this city. 

Last week a full cargo of railroad ties from the 
Pacific coast arrived here on the steamship Muskito, 
consigned to the Railroad Administration. The ties 
are being discharged at Point House piers, and it is 
said that many of them will be treated here before 
being distributed among the roads. This is said to 
be the first steamer load of ties from the Pacific to an 


eastern seaport. The vessel left Seattle on April 4 
and came via the Panama Canal. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


May 19.—Shipments of lumber into this section are 
becoming slower, since the demand for lumber is 80 
widespread that the mills are swamped with orders 
and can not keep up. 

This is being felt in the rural sections, where the 
demand for lumber for building purposes is becoming 
particularly active. Here considerable farm building 
is being done as well as much residence building in 
the small towns. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 19.—Market conditions have improved during 
the last week. Orders are becoming more plentiful 
and prices are climbing. Stocks are further broken 
and it is again hard to fill orders out of stock as the 
mills have been unable to put a variety of stock on 
sticks and in the sheds during the last year. The 
labor situation is one of the most serious matters con- 
fronting the operators. They are unable to get any 
assistance from the farms and a certain class of labor 
works only part time. 

The J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., which operates 
a double hand mill at Union, Miss., resumed opera- 
tions last Monday after having its plant closed for 
repairs during the last month. 

The Williamson Lumber Co., which has been operat- 
ing a small mill near Purvis, has purchased a small 
tract of timber near Baxterville and moved its mill 
near that town. 

The Ingram Day Lumber Co. at Lyman, Miss., is 
operating its mill day and night. The band rig now 
being installed will be ready to run in a few days. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 19.—Something like 200 lumber manufacturers 
from Georgia, Florida and Alabama were in Jackson- 
ville this week to attend the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, and 
from what they reported, the market is on the mend 
rapidly. This upward tendency is more marked in the 
western portion of the territory than it is in the 
eastern because the New York market has not opened 
yet. 

A perusal of the average prices of lumber sold dur- 
ing the last week in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation territory will show how firm the market is, 
despite the sluggishness of the trade territory which 
is served from this section. Prices of several items 
are far above those of the Government list. The 
weather is fine and production goes on steadily. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 19.—Log driving has progressed well on all New 
Brunswick streams and the mills. are now all engaged 
with a very busy season in prospect. No large amount 
of tonnage is yet available for the shipment of lumber, 
but conditions are expected to improve as the season 
advances. The United States market for New Bruns- 
wick spruce has shown some improvement as the 
spring advances, but quotations are not yet satisfac- 
tory to the local trade. 

The advisory board of the New Brunswick lands de- 
partment has just appointed twenty-nine permanent 
forest rangers. There are in addition seventeen big 
game wardens, two codperative fire wardens and four 
voluntary fire wardens, the last having power to sum- 
mon crews of men. Observation towers are to be con- 
structed and connected by telephone lines. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 19.—While there is as yet no great activity 
in flooring here, builders still holding back with con- 
struction because of the labor situation and other 
considerations, the quotations appear to be steadily 
climbing upward. At that, flooring is cut scant, so 
that more of it is required to cover a given space 
than under the old measurements. The available sup- 
plies are reported to be very small and it is difficult 
to have orders filled, the mills being low as to stocks. 

The H. B. Herring Co., wholesale lumber dealer, has 
opened a branch office at 3018 Park Row Building, 
in New York, with S. B. Mahr, who is familiar with the 
metropolitan market, in charge. The corporation now 
covers four States with its selling force. 

The special committee named at the annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association to 
revise the form of marine insurance policy desired by 
the members has been doing much work on the draft. 
Frequent communications have been exchanged on 
the subject, with occasional personal conferences. J. 
C. Brown, of J. C. Brown & Co., of Memphis, a 
member of the committee, came to Baltimore last week 
to take up the revision with the chairman, John L. 
Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., and gratifying 
progress was made. 





HoME owning means the development of a higher 
type of citizenship. Home owners are stockholders 
in the community in which they live, and can not 
help realizing that its welfare is advanced or hin- 
dered by the interest or lack of interest that they 
display in civic matters. 


GOOD PROSPECTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 19.—The opinion that 
prevails among observant and well informed busi- 
ness men everywhere that an era of prosperity is 
dawning is confirmed in a statement made recently 
by N. A. Gladding, vice president and manager of 
sales of E. C. Atkins & Co. He declared that the 
increased number and size of orders give evidence 
that business is fast improving. Judging from 
reports of reliable authorities, Mr. Gladding said, 
there are in America today 10,000 foreign buyers 
from all parts of the globe. These buyers want 
goods of all kinds, and as a result domestic fac- 
tories are beginning to load up on foreign orders, 

While he observed that there has been hesitation 
on the part of ‘‘some of the buyers in the United 
States, which has been founded mostly upon the 
idea that prices would go down,’’ there have been 
but few adjustments, and in his opinion there will 
be but few more. The reason for not looking 
for further reductions, Mr. Gladding said, is that 
‘“goods can not be manufactured and put on the 
market at lower prices unless the raw material 
and the cost of labor are first reduced to amount 
to something.’’ Thus far, raw materials have not 
come down very much and labor not at all. ‘‘The 
whole world,’’ he declared, ‘‘will no doubt have 
to get used to a higher level of prices than prevailed 
before the war.’’ 

As to the present attitude of American merchants, 
Mr. Gladding said that they are beginning to stock 
up and some of them are getting in a hurry. Ow- 
ing to the condition of orders as he observed them, 
he predicted that a great many jobbers and deal- 
ers who have delayed ordering their season’s needs 
for shipment July 1 and later will have cause to 
regret it as there is sure to be great rush for 
goods at that time. 

In conclusion he said: ‘‘ Fundamental conditions 
in this country are perfectly sound. Crops promise 
big; the farmers are getting big prices, and there 
is plenty of money in the country. There is no 
cause whatever to be pessimistic.’’? He urged 
every buyer to get his orders for the season in at 
once, 





TIE TRADE SHOWS GREAT ACTIVITY 


San Francisco, Cau., May 17.—Edward A. 
Christenson, of Sudden & Christenson, who went 
to London two months ago to press claims for in- 
demnity in connection with the steamer Edna, for- 
merly the Mazatlan, sends word that a deal has 
been closed for the purchase of more than 30,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and railroad ties for use in the 
United Kingdom. Christenson, Hanify & Weath- 
erwax will handle the order, and most of the twen- 
ty-one wooden steamers already have been char- 
tered from the shipping board. Shipments will be 
begun this month. During June several vessels 
will be loaded with fir ties, which compose the 
greater part of the order, and the rest will be 
loaded during July and August. This business 
will be handled promptly by a number of mills in 
Oregon and Washington. More orders for ties are 
expected, 





BIG ORDER BREAKS LOADING RECORD 
ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., May 17.—A new 


cost record for the loading of an Emergency Fleet 


Corporation steamer with ties was accomplished at 
the Eureka mill in Hoquiam when the last of an 
order of 1,352,000 feet of ties were swung aboard 
the steamer Klamath in twenty-one hours of work- 
ing time. This beats the loading record made on 
the steamer Wanzu last month at the same mill by 
two hours, despite the fact that the Klamath car- 
ried 70,000 feet more of lumber. 

No other port on the Pacific coast has approached 
the speed records made in loading the Wanzu and 
Klamath. Loading of a general cargo ship in 
twenty-one hours is regarded as exceptionally fast 
work, since the stowing of the cargo due to the 
broken up condition of the cargo space makes fast 
loading more difficult than on the average lumber 
carrier. 


TIE CARGOES FOR UNITED KINGDOM 

PorTuAND, OrE., May 17.—Orders for 17,000,000 
feet of railroad ties were placed here this weelt 
for the United Kingdom, the ties to come from 
the Lewis River district, on the lower Columbia 
River. They were bought at $23.50. It is reported 
that two other orders for ties were placed here 
for the United Kingdom, these cargoes representing 
about 4,000,000 feet. The Willamette Valley tie 
manufacturers also took some orders for ties for 
delivery in the United States. 





BuILpING contracts awarded during April, ac- 
cording to estimates made by the Department of 
Labor, total 53 percent more than the average for 
the last nine years. 
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RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20e each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,293,771. Means for preserving wooden posts and 
poles from decay. Elias H. Hershey, Lancaster, Pa. 

1,293,956. Beveling planing machine. Joseph A. 
Sloan, Seattle, Wash. 

,294,222. Portable sawing machine. August H. 
Bastian, Hillsdale, Ore. 

1,294,275. Bark removing machine. Carl M. John- 
son and Herbert L. Crouse, Caribou, Me. 

1,294,368. Portable sawing machine. Blas Amon, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,294,426. Planer for the surfaces of ships. George 
A. Dickie, Raymond, Wash. 

1,294,500. Multiple cutter lathe. Michael H. Lyons, 
Brockton, Mass. 

1,294,554. Insertible saw tooth. Walter P. Smith, 
Reform, Ala, 

1,294,782. Machine for setting saws. Carl A. Er- 
landson, San Francisco, Cal. 

1,294,817. Saw set. Chresten T. Madsen, Oakland, 


Cal. 

1,295,392. Spar lathe. Ralph C. Turner, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

1,295,477. Saw. Albert W. Gates, Portland, Ore. 

1,295,828. Process of treating wood. Clyde H. 
Teesdale, Madison, Wis. 

1,295,841. Combined carpenter’s square and miter 
gage. Clarence F. Benjamin, Milford, Conn. 

1,295,875. Feeding mechanism for molding ma- 
chines. Robert D. Eaglesfield, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1,296,110. Saw cutting machine. Perry Okey, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

1,296,424. Box shook machine. William H. Peace, 
Thomasville, N. C., assignor of one-half to Hughes 
Peace Lumber Co., same place. 

1,296,488. Band saw. James A. Du Laney, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

1,296,910. Portable hand planer. James H. Blood- 
good, Jacksonville, Fla., assignor to Thomas H. Spencer, 
trustee, Birmingham, Ala. 

1,297,125. Woodworking machine. Willie McG. 
Elks and Samuel J. Dixon, Weldon, N.C. 

1,296,911. Portable hand planer. James H. Blood- 


good, Jacksonville, Fla., assignor to Thomas H. Spencer, 
trustee, Birmingham, Ala. 

1,297,391. Machine for box making. Leon J. Nel- 
son, Omaha, Neb. 

1,297,392. Box assembling machine. Leon J. Nel- 
son, Omaha, Neb. 

1,297,433. Saw gage and jointer. Lyman A. Avery, 
Green Lake, N. Y. 

1,297,491. Process for treating wood. William 
Powell, London, England, assignor to Powell Wood 
Process (North America), (Ine.), New York, N. Y. 

1,297,547. Saw filing machine. Reuben B. Creasy, 
3allinger, Tex. 

1,297,565. Saw setting and filing tool. Henry Hil- 
ton, Victoria, B. C. 

1,297,577. Mortise cutting tool. Lawrence H. Laird, 
Yreka, Calif. 

1,297,689. Saw gage. Matison E. Hinkle, Winters, 
ex. 

1,298,065. Dadoing machine. Carl F. Lienke, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

1,298,270. Sawing machine. Charles J. Weborg, 
Pender, Neb, 

, 1,298,465. Saw set. Jacob F. Chervenka, Casey, 
owa. 

1,298,510. Plant for automatically assorting wooden 
materials and the like according to their sizes. Har- 
ald Kaas, Christiania, Norway. 

1,298,531. Machine for rabbetting and recessing and 
chamfering square or angular corners. Edwin W. 
Manton, Port Broughton, South Australia. 

1,298,580. Planking clamp. John A. Seeby, Tampa, 


a. 

1,298,604. Automatic clutch for veneer cutting ma- 
chines. Homer C. Trevillion, Prescott, Ark. 

1,298,737. Cutter head. Franklin L. Lane and 
Frank R. Weaver, Beloit, Wis., assignors to P. B. 
Yates Machine Co., same place. 

1,299,238. Wooden paving block. August F. 


1,299,350. Wood carving machine. Joseph Janes, 
Cambridge, Mass., assignor to Janes Wood Carving 
Corporation, New York. 

1,299,453. Paving block. George W. Frey, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, assignor to the Compressed Wood Preserv- 
ing Co., same place. 

1,299,663. Sizing. Clark H. Bennett, Chicago, II1., 
assignor to Cornell Wood Products Co., Cornell Wis. 

1,299,705. Process of gluing wood. William M. 
as, New York, N. Y., assignor to Perkins Glue 
‘Oo. 





SEES SPOKANE DESTINED 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 17.—That Spokane has a 
great future before it is the firm belief of J. P. 
McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., who recently said: 


Similar conditions produce similar results. Com- 
pare Spokane’s resources which will make it a 
large city to those of Minneapolis, a city of 400,000 
people, which has grown to its present population with- 
in the memory of the present generation. 

What were the conditions that made possible the 
rapid growth of Minneapolis? They were its mag- 
nificent water power, its timber resources, its central 
location in a rich farming and stock growing country, 
its transportation facilities, its geographical location 
and its lakes and scenery. 

Its water power and nearness to the great grain 
fields of the Northwest have resulted in its becoming 
the flour center of the world. Its proximity to the 
great white pine belt of timber of the lake States made 
it possible for it to become the center of the timber 
industries of the North. This, with railroad facilities, 
has enabled it to build up innumerable woodworking 
plants with very large payrolls. Railroad facilities, 
radiating to all parts of the country, have been a 
large element in the building up of its manufacturing, 
jobbing and wholesale business, with the result that it 
has become one of the great distributing centers. 

The geographical location of Minneapolis has made 
it the commercial center of a very large and prosperous 
agricultural and stock raising territory, having im- 
mense purchasing power. The beautiful lake resorts 
have drawn thousands of visitors each year to con- 
tribute to its prosperity and happiness. 

As a result of the development of these natural re- 
sources and possibilities on a large scale, requiring 
large capital, very large financial institutions have 
been built up so that Minneapolis has now become the 
money center for a large area of country. 

Spokane has all the natural resources and _ possi- 
bilities that made Minneapolis what it is today and in 
addition has many more assets such as mining, fruit 
growing, irrigation etc. that Minneapolis does not 
have. All these assets combined will make Spokane 
one of the largest inland cities of the United States. 
We have water power already developed to the extent 
of 172,000 horsepower, and within a radius of 100 miles 
more than 2,000,000 horsepower more to be developed 
when needed. This makes possible manufacturing on a 
very large scale. 

Our geographical location is ideal. Situated in the 
center of the largest wheat producing area in the 
United States, the only extensive grain area in the 
western third of the United States, with four States 
and Canada from which to draw grain, hogs, cattle, 
fruit, hay etec., with no competitor within a radius of 
350 miles and with more than a thousand miles be- 
tween our city and Minneapolis, San Francisco, Den- 
ver ete., why should not Spokane become one of the 
large flour mill, manufacturing and packing centers? 

Put few cities have railroad facilities equal to those 
of Spokane, with its six continental lines and twelve 
branch lines radiating to all parts of the United 
States and Canada, making it an ideal distributing 
macs for manufacturers, jobbers and wholesale mer- 
chants, 

One of the largest industries of the Inland Empire 
that will contribute to the growth of Spokane is the 
lumber industry. The forests of the eastern and the 
lake States are being depleted and the timber in the 
South is being cut out, so that the northwest States 
must furnish to an increasingly greater extent the 
lumber supply of the nation and the world. This situ- 
ation the Government recognized when it acquired 
large timber reserves and established the policy of ac- 
quiring and reforesting lands not suitable to agricul- 
ture for the growing of timber for future generations. 

According to Government figures the Inland Empire 
has about 365,000,000,000 feet of timber. Here is 
found the only white pine belt left standing. With 
white pine in the East and the lake States practi- 





TO BECOME GREAT CITY 


cally cut out the Inland Empire must furnish to a 
large extent the white pine not only for the United 
States but for the entire world. 

Government figures report the total capacity of the 
sawmills in the Inland Empire is 3,500,000,000 feet a 
year and the annual cut is about 1,600,000,000 feet. 
On this basis it will be a long time before the standing 
timber is all cut in this district, especially in view of 
the Government’s policy of reforestation. 

Few people realize that the amount of capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of lumber in the Inland 
Empire, it is safe to say, amounts to $75,000,000 or 
$100,000,000. The value of the output of lumber in 
1918 was in the neighborhood of $40,000,000. Over 
80 percent of this amount was paid out for wages 
and supplies. This is not taking into consideration the 
large sums paid out in the manufacture of paper, cedar 
poles, ties, posts and other wood products, 

The lumber industry in the Inland Empire has grown 
very fast in the last ten years. Many large modern 
mills have been constructed and numerous smaller 
ones. The people of the United States during the war 
have been marking time in regard to building opera- 
tions of all kinds and we may look for a large demand 
for lumber and building supplies in the near future. 

This city is the logical center for the manufacture 
of lumber. This from an economic standpoint. The 
conservation of car space, the saving of wastes and 
heavy freight charges on raw material to the present 
remanufacturing plants in the eastern and middle 
western States will justify us in locating many wood- 
working plants here. In looking over Spokane we find 
that there are a number of large lumber industries, 
including two large sawmills, employing in ordinary 
times about 340 men, with an annual payroll of $340,- 
000, also seven large sash and door factories, —- 
ing 450 men, with an annual payroll of $475,000. 

The largest of these plants is the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., having a payroll of $150,000 a 
year and an output of 500,000 window sash and 150,- 
000 doors annually, besides a capacity for two cars of 
boxes a day. Other plants are the White Pine Sash 
Co., with a payroll of $180,000 annually and an out- 
put of 600,000 sash and 125,000 window frames a 
year; six box factories employing 175 men with a 
payroll of $200,000 a year; and four large match 
block plants, employing 120 men when in full opera- 
tion, and having a payroll of $120,000 a year. 

The manufacturers of store fixtures employ an aver- 
age of fourteen men at an annual payroll of $18,000 
a year. The Inland Paper Mill, 375 men, has a pay- 
roll amounting to $350,000 a year. The casket com- 
panies keep about twenty-five men busy the year round. 
with a payroll amounting to $25,000 a year. In the 
different offices of firms connected with the lumber 
industry there are more than 100 employees, with sal- 
aries amounting to about $100,000 a year. 

There are 1,600 people employed in the lumber in- 
dustry within the city, with an annual payroll of over 
$1,600,000. The varied character of the timber tribu- 
tary to Spokane is suitable for many lines of wood- 
working industries and Spokane may look for a steady 
increase in manufacturing plants of this character. 

Some of the other industries that will contribute 
to Spokane’s prosperity are the mines in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, northeastern Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, which draw their supplies largely from this 
city. Then there are the large deposits of cement, 
clay for tiling, sand and gravel beds for concrete, the 
great fruit industries, the city’s proximity to the coal 
fields, its strong financial institutions, its climate sec- 
ond to none in the United States and its unsurpassed 
mountain scenery, beautiful lakes and mountain 
streams, all of which will add to the general prosperity 
of Spokane. 

There are numerous other resources only partly 
developed which are tributary to Spokane, such as cut 
over lands, irrigation projects and the dividing up of 
large farms into smaller ones, all of which will add to 
the population of the Inland Empire and will greatly 
contribute to the growth of Spokane. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 
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LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y¥. 











SPM LMU 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
a0 0 

















GET OUR 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 





B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitonunau Pa. 












FT PINE 


SIDING, FLOORING, 


MICHIGAN 
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& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 372/33"; 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better a 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


-—BOX SHOOK—, 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


— 
































We Offer 200M Nos. | and 2 
Special 8-4 Choice Bright Air Dried 
Sugar Pine Shop 
400M Nos. | and 2 6-4 Blue Stained 
Cal. White Pine Shop 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 











= Specialty— Air Dried a 


Poctery . California 
WHITE PINE 


and Clears 
Manufactured from large, high altit-de Timber 
insuring softness, fine texture, gc ° widths. 


“rears REDWOOD anbiinisu 








er P. Doe Lumber Co. 


16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, ) 














We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


—OF — 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


e E. T. Chapin Co., SPOKANE. WASH. ) 


The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices. and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 


N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 
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“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of fig- 
uring lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber car- 
rying erpaety of vessels, logging terms and a t deal of 
general lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth cov- 
ers; postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill, 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








R. C. Clark, sales representative of the Tremont 
Lumber Co. in Chicago territory, is in the South visit- 
ing the mill at Rochelle, La., and expects to return 
next week. 


The Liberty Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and 
Chicago, has opened its New York office at 1107, 101 
Park Avenue, The eastern office is in charge of G. R. 
Bleecker, as told in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


Among northern lumbermen in Chicago this week 
were L. H. Levisee, of Oshkosh, of the Scott & Howe 
Lumber Co.; Roy Smith, of the Forster Lumber Co., 
and W. T. McGuire, of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber 
Co., of Milwaukee. 


Cc. E. Klumb, general sales manager of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., was a Chicago visitor 
for a day and then went east on business. He reported 
the southern pine market strong and getting stronger 
apparently every day. 


Frank J. Hathaway, former Chicago lumberman, 
but now president of the French Bay Lumber Co., of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with local lumbermen who are interested in the 
concern. He reported fine progress in the North, 
where business is good. 


W. L. Atwood, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago for a day or so and said that the lumber business 
is going along nicely now and growing in volume daily. 
He was in search of hemlock and hardwood stocks and 
was a visitor at several of the local offices, 


Henry Mosser and John Hall, of Williamsport, Pa., 
who are interested in the Panhandle Lumber Co., of 
Spirit Lake, Idaho, were in Chicago this week en route 
west, expecting to visit not only the headquarters at 
Spokane but the mill operations in Spirit Lake. 


J. W. Thale, of J. W. Thale & Co., manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber and box shooks, of Helena, Ark., 
was in Chicago this week looking over the market 
situation and incidentally booking some business. He 
told the story of increased hardwood prices that is 
heard everywhere nowadays. 


G. A. Vangsness, sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for Steven & Jarvis, of Eau Claire, Wis., on his 
return from a sales trip in Indiana reports that busi- 
ness is good with lumber consumers in cities and 
towns there and the outlook is for a continued good 
demand for hardwood lumber, 


R. T. Learmont, of the St. Louis (Mo.) office of the 
American Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., was in Chi- 
cago on his way home from a trip to Detroit and said 
that many mills in the South had little or no lumber 
to offer, but that he found the demand among lumber 
dealers getting better every day. 


The Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, La., 
announces that it has opened an office at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to look after the sales in that territory. Edward 
A. Wigman, an experienced lumberman, is in charge of 
the new office, which is in the Standard Life Building, 
Fourth Avenue and Smithfield Street. 


John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, spent several days in Chicago this 
week on business. He says that a real building boom 
has started in Cleveland and that the lumber market 
is now lively there. He visited a number of mills in 
the North and placed orders for considerable lumber. 


The Goodyear Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., an- 
nounces that F. C, Close, who has been manager of 
the New York office for the last eleven years, has 
resigned. His successor will be shortly announced. 
Mr. Close, who is well known to the lumber trade, has 
organized the Close Lumber & Trading Corporation, 
with offices at 21 Park Row, New York City. The 
company will act as selling agent for some of the 
leading southern pine and Pacific cvast mills. 


The staff of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
of Chicago, of which James 8. Kemper is manager, 
has been increased by three able new assistants, 
Lemuel F. Owen, Wayne B. Morrell and Stillman H. 
Noyes. Mr. Owen becomes manager of the commer- 
cial department, handling automobile insurance, Mr. 
Noyes being connected with the same department, and 
Mr. Morrell becomes eastern representative with an 
office at 468 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


William R. Richard, of Belleville, N. J., who re- 
cently engaged in the wholesale business for himself 
after representing concerns in the East for many years, 
was in Chicago this week on a search for northern 
hemlock and hardwoods. Mr. Richard was with the 
Stevens-Haton Co., of New York City, for six years, 
and Call & Noble, St. Marys, Pa., twelve years. After 
visiting several in the local lumber trade who handle 
northern stocks Mr. Richard went to Wisconsin, ex- 
pecting to spend several days at northern mills, 


C. E. Skidmore, who for several months has been 
chief aid to Secretary W. D. Burr, of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, has been chosen 
secretary of a new local district association of that 
organization with offices at Atlanta, Ga. The local is 
known as No, 4 and includes Alabama, Georgia, Florida 
and southern Tennessee. E. J. Sexton, who has suc- 
ceeded Mr, Skidmore at, the Chicago office, has been 
connected with the traflic department of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway at Minneapolis, Minn. Secre- 


tary Burr is in the Fast attending the hearing at 
Boston, Mass., of what has become known in box 
circles as the Pneumatic Scale case. 


More than a hundred members of the American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association gathered 
in Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday of this week 
for the annual meeting, the convention being held at 
the Hotel Sherman. The washing machine manufac- 
turers, who use a large volume of lumber in their 


» product, are in an era of prosperity, a bit of news that 


is pleasing to the lumber trade. It is said that there 
has never been such a demand for washing machines 
as at the present, high prices paid workers meaning 
that their wives will not labor any longer over the old 
fashioned washtub, while a scarcity of servants among 
the well-to-do classes has meant an expanding market 
for electric machines, 


Percy S. Fletcher, vice president of the D. 8S. Pate 
Lumber Co., returned this week from a trip of several 
days at the mills of the company and other mills in 
Mississippi. He visited more than a dozen and every- 
where found a scarcity of lumber, due to adverse 
weather and labor conditions. “From now on the 
mills ought to make more lumber,” he said. “We 
have so far been able to operate only about 40 percent 
of normal, while we expect to saw about 70 percent 
of our normal production for the remainder of the 
year. Our expectations are based on prospects of 
improved weather and a larger labor supply. I think 
the same is true with many other mills in the South,” 


The growth in the demand for redwood water pipe 
among industrial plants in the middle West has occa- 
sioned the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Calif., to bring to Chicago B. F. Wade, of San Fran- 
cisco, one of its engineers, as an aid to plants install- 
ing redwood pipe lines. Mr. Wade will have his office 
in the Lumber Exchange Building with C. 2. Conklin, 
of the White Star Lumber Co., which handles the red- 
wood sales of the company in Chicago territory. The 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. manufactures ‘Remco” 
redwood tanks and pipe and installs tanks and pipe, 
the latter especially being more or less a _ technical 
proposition, so the presence of Mr. Wade in this terri- 
tory will be a material aid in the growth of the busi- 
ness among large industries in the middle West. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is east, having at- 
tended the annual of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Asso- 
ciation at Jacksonville, Fla., last week, the meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association at Norfolk, Va., 
on Thursday, and then he expected to spend several 
days at Washington, D. C., before returning. C. E. 
Paul, of the structural engineering department of the 
association, plans an extensive trip in the interest of 
the association, going first to Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, and then to Kansas City, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the association will be held in Chicago on 
Thursday, June 5, and a meeting of the economics 
committee the following day. 


Louis B. Sands, jr., formerly of Manistee, Mich., but 
now of Oakland, Calif., was in Chicago Monday en 
route home from an eastern business trip. Mr. Sands 
is keenly interested in the merchant marine and be- 
lieves that American ocean and coastwise shipping 
has a great future, and says that he is going to get 
into the shipping business as soon as arrangements can 
be made. During the war he was in the navy and 
was only recently discharged. His father, Louis 
Sands, sr., who is well known among lumbermen and 
is an authority on the merchant marine, having writ- 
ten articles on that subject for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, is now living at Pasadena, Calif., and his 
son says is in good health, a bit of news that his many 
friends in the East will be glad to hear, 





REVIEWS WORK OF NATIONAL CHAMBER 


Local lumbermen who attended the association 
luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Club on Wednesday were 
more than pleased with the talks that were given by 
former President A. C. Quixley, who as councillor 
reported on the recent meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at St. Louis, Mo., and 
that of Col. Henry Stephens, secretary of the Illinois 
division of the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Quixley aptly reviewed the proceedings 
at the meeting of the nation’s leading business men at 
St. Louis and gave the essentials of the most important 
addresses that were made there, including those of 
President Harry A. Wheeler; Carter Glass, secretary 
of the Treasury; Walker D. Hines, director general 
of railroads; Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the Shipping Board; Secretary William C. Red 
field, of the Department of Commerce; Samuel 
Rea, former president of the Pennsylvania Lines; 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the United States Grain 
Corporation; Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; United 
States Senator Cummings of Iowa and others. 

Outstanding conclusions of the entire meeting were 
that the business men of the country favor the return 
of the railroads to their private owners, but with 
proper governmental regulation ; that the present anti- 
trust laws are obsolete and should be revised so that 
the business of the country may not be foolishly ham- 
pered any longer, favoring laws helpful to the merchant 
marine, Col. Stephens, whose age of 79 years 1S 
sufficient proof that he knows how to live, spoke inter- 
estingly on methods he practices that keep him in 
healthful trim and as spry as a boy of 7 or 9 years 
instead of what might be expected in the combination. 
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LOCAL COMPANY HAS PUBLICATION 


The Lumber Jack, a new house organ in the field, 
is issued monthly by the EB. L. Cook Lumber Co., of 
Chicago. It contains not only a market review, stock 
list and other trade data but breezy quips and verses 
that the reader will chuckle over. The stock list of 
the latest issue shows that the company has added 
California white and sugar pine factory stocks to its 
extensive line of air and kiln dried hardwoods, which 
means that the company can cater to the industrial 
trade better than ever. The pine is carried in clear, 
select and shop grades and in wide stocks. The com- 
pany, which has its yard on Ashland Avenue south 
of Twenty-second Street, specializes in quick shipments 
from its yard in straight or mixed cars, and its busi- 
ness is growing well. 





STUDY THE IMPROVED CONTAINER 


A party of Chicagoans, representing packing plants, 
wholesale grocers and other concerns doing a large 
volume of shipping in wooden boxes, has just re- 
turned to Chicago from Madison, Wis., where the 
members took a two weeks’ course at the laboratory 
in studying methods for testing and improving ship- 
ping containers, The party, which was selected by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, consisted of 
the following: Edward J. Kelly, J. A. Cramer, John 
J. Miller, E. F. Gallivan, M. J. Barron, W. de O’Grady, 
L. F. Muntwyler, F. J. Holdsworth, Andrew McLaren 
and L. P. Lamoreaux. 

The work was divided between lectures and work- 
shop tests and every new method that has been 
worked out at the laboratory to perfect the wooden 
box container was studied. The course at the labora- 
tory was not only beneficial to those who took it 
but to the wooden box industry, because the Chicago 
business men learned in just what ways the wooden 
box is superior to its competing containers, especially 
when the wooden container is properly constructed 
and the merchandise it carries is properly packed. A 
party of furniture men from the middle western 
States took the laboratory course in dry kilning and 
gluing. O. M. Butler, acting director of the labora- 
tory, who was in Chicago Wednesday, was enthusiastic 
over the interest that business men are taking in the 
investigations and courses at the laboratory. 





ARCHITECTS TO AID THE SMALL HOME 


A connecting link between the activities of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
American Institute of Architects was established at 
the recent meeting of the institute held at Nashville, 
Tenn., when that body, which has as its members the 
ablest architects in America, appointed a committee to 
study the small home and the field it presents for bet- 
ter designs. Heretofore the best architects of the 
country have been so given to artistic designs for big 
and costly structures that scarcely any attention has 
been given to homes costing from $3,000 to $5,000. 
The future promises to tell a different story, and all on 
account of the presence of R, 8S. Whiting, of the archi- 
tectural engineering department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, at the recent meeting 
of the architects. 

At that convention the question of how the archi- 
tects could best codperate with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in the matter of promoting 
building was discussed. Mr. Whiting called attention 
to the field that the architects had almost entirely neg- 
lected and pictured the growing importance of the 
small home in America and the need of architectural 
designs that would represent the maximum of beauty, 
comfort and healthfulness that the cost price could 
provide. In other words, the architects were told that 
the time had arrived for them to get into the stock 
design business, 


Feasible Scheme Outlined 

Mr. Whiting outlined a scheme which should prove 
entirely feasible. It is that the American Institute of 
Architects publish a design book that should be 
made up of the best designs for homes of small cost 
that its members could submit. These books would 
have a sale among retail lumber dealers and then when 
a design was chosen the plan could be secured at a 
nominal sum from the architect that drew it. He told 
them that such a publication would in no way interfere 
with the private practice of the architect, but on the 
other hand would enhance the profession and do the 
building public a great good. Mr. Whiting informed 
the architects that the 75,000 lumber manufacturers 
and distributers of the country would welcome such a 
publication because it would be a great service to them 
in making America a country of beautiful small homes. 
A committee to work out some such scheme as outlined 
by Mr. Whiting will be appointed by President Thomas 
Kimball, of the American Institute of Architects. 

Aid Home Owning Movement 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
not overlooking the “Own Your Home” movement which 
is spreading like wildfire thruout the country and it 
has just issued three attractive volumes, “Own Your 
Home,” “Own Your Home Campaign Booklet” and 
“Our Home Builders’ Club,” together with a series of 
follow up letters, editorials and other advertising mat- 
ter for the retail lumber dealer. The “Own Your 
Home” booklet, which is especially attractive, not only 
emphasizes the advantages of owning a home but con- 
tains cuts and plans for many attractive homes which 
can be built at moderate cost. It contains facts about 
building and loan associations and other financial helps 
for prospective builders and suggestions as to building 
sites, types of homes ete. 

The campaign handbook gives many suggestions as to 
how to secure subscribers in an “Own Your Home” 
campaign, and includes plans for financing, campaign 
slogans and statements from several State governors 
as to the value of home owning. The booklet “Our 
Home Builders’ Club” contains a series of letters ad- 
dressed to renters telling them in a nice and forcible 


way how foolish they are to accumulate rent receipts 
and giving many conclusive arguments for home own- 
ing. The booklets are for distribution among retail 
lumber dealers, real estate men and all prospective 
home builders. 


NEW LOCAL WHOLESALE CONCERN 


A new wholesale concern, the Van Etta Lumber Co., 
began business in Chicago this week, and it will whole- 
sale northern hardwoods and hemlock lumber, a field 
in which it is well equipped to supply the trade. The 
members of the company are J. K. Van Etta, who has 
sold in Chicago territory for several years, and J. J. 
Lingle, of Westboro, Wis., president of the Westboro 
Lumber Co. Mr. Van Etta for the last year has been 
with the Quixley Lumber Co., of Chicago, and previous 
to that represented the Westboro Lumber Co, in Wis- 
consin and Chicago territory. He began his lumber 
experience several years ago with the Foster-Latimer 





J. K. VAN ETTA, OF CHICAGO; 
President of Van Etta Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co. at Mellen, Wis., having when with that 
company a mill as well as selling experience. He then 
went with the Collins Bros. Lumber Co., of Madison, 
Wis., and previous to selling lumber in Chicago for the 
Quixley Lumber Co. was with the Westboro Lumber 
Co. for six years. 

Mr. Lingle is one of the best known lumbermen in 
Wisconsin, being a prominent and active member of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and one of its former presidents. His company 
is one of the leaders in hemlock and hardwood manu- 





J. J. LINGLE, OF WESTBORO, WIS. ; 
Vice President of the Van Etta Lumber Co. 


facture in Wisconsin, and stocks of his mill will be 
handled by the company in Chicago. However, the 
company will do a general wholesale business and will 
handle the stocks of several other northern mills. The 
office of the company is at 609 Webster Building. 





— 


NEW CUTOFF FOR FREIGHT 

Chicago lumbermen are more or less interested in 
the news that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way recently completed what is known as the Techny- 
Bensenville cutoff and it will be in service as soon as 
connections can be made. The cutoff forms a belt con- 
nection for freight between the St. Paul lines to Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan and the Omaha and Kansas City lines. It 
runs from Techny, 20 miles north of Chicago, south- 
west to Bensenville, on the Omaha lines 20 miles west 
of the city. The chief value of the cutoff to the local 
lumber industry is the big aid it will be in relieving 
freight congestion in Chicago, as freight destined 
either way for other points beyond Chicago via the 
St. Paul no longer necessitates a haul thru the city. 


MAY INCREASE TAX ON LUMBER YARDS 


City fathers of Chicago have taken another step 
in the direction of making local lumber yards the 
“goat” in the matter of license fees. The license com- 
mittee of the city council, which was recently in- 
structed thru an order presented by Alderman Cer- 
mak to draw an ordinance providing a $1,000 license 
fee for lumber yards, has named a subcommittee to go 
to the State legislature and ask broader powers in the 
matter of licenses. It appears that the council can 
not take the contemplated action, which is also aimed 
at slaughter houses and tanneries, until the State 
legislature grants it further powers. Local lumber 
yards now pay a license fee of $100 to the city for 
the privilege of doing business while scores of other 
lines of trade do not pay a cent. It is the contention 
of lumbermen that, if the city contemplates raising 
money thru licenses to take the place of saloon licenses, 
all lines of industry should be required to pay a license 
fee, 





GIVES FRENCH RECONSTRUCTION PLANS 


George W. Tillson, consulting engineer of Chicago, 
is one of nine American engineers who recently re- 
turned from France. The nine engineers composed a 
commission sent to consult with French engineers on 
problems arising out of reconstruction, and spent De- 
cember and January in France. While the members 
of the commission did not give much attention to the 
details of house building in the devastated regions, 
they made a number of trips and Mr. Tillson says that 
it will be years before the districts can be entirely re- 
built. Business is halted in France and nothing is be- 
ing done to push reconstruction until after the signing 
of the peace treaty, according to advice veceived by Mr. 
Tillson this week. A great number of houses will be 
built by the aid of the Government. For example, in 
the Lens district the original plan was to build 1,000 
houses in 1919 and thereafter to build 2,500 a year 
until the district is fully rebuilt. Delay in signing 
the peace treaty, however, will prevent the carrying 
out of the 1919 program and this is true of the entire 
devastated region. 





SPEAKS AT FIRE PREVENTION MEETING 


F. C. Harris, of the structural engineering depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who attended the recent twenty-third annual of 
the National Fire Protection Association, held at Ot- 
tawa, Canada, reports a very cordial reception at that 
gathering and a close spirit of cojperation existing 
between the fire-prevention experts and the interests 
furnishing the materials that go into construction 
which can not help but tend to reduce fire hazards. 
Mr. Harris read at the annual the following report 
on the work of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association : 


The engineering and architectural service bureaus 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
have devoted a large part of their time since May 
1918, to determining the best methods for using wood 
in building so that the structures in which it is used 
may be as fire-resistive as possible. Extensive investi- 
gations are in progress at the present time to deter- 
mine the manner in which wood can be used prepesty 
and safely, as well as to correct details of design 
which have been criticized or found to be faulty. It is 
hoped that a brief report on results, which will be of 
interest to the National Fire Protection Association, 
will be possible at the 1920 annual meeting. 

The work relating to the proper use of wood in the 
mill construction type of building has been carried to 
further development and standards have been adopted 
by various cities, as well as by engineers and archi- 
tects. These standards are in accordance with the 
recommendations of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation and the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

he National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
during the past year, thru the building code service, 
has recommended standard practices of fire-prevention 
and fire-protection so far as they apply to the use of 
wood in building codes for thirty-five cities located in 
different parts of the country. These recommendations 
relate more particularly to the minimum thickness of 
floor joists within the fire limits, fire-stopping of wood 
partitions, location of wood beams and joists with 
relation to brick work in chimneys, fire-stopping of 
staircases and in floor constructions, as well as to regu- 
lations governing exterior cornices, gutters and other 
rojections such as piazzas, porches and balconies. 
Regulations governing the construction of chimneys, 
the disposal of ashes in incombustible receptacles, the 
cleaning of flues and the removal of rubbish have been 
advocated in every building code upon which the Na- 
tional Lumber anufacturers’ Association has ren- 
dered its services. Most of the ordinances recom- 
mended have been taken from the building code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and in nearly 
every case submitted in the exact wording of the code. 
Their adoption has been advocated for the purpose of 
making these ordinances standard in as many building 
codes as possible. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
does not recommend the use of wooden shingles in con- 
gested districts. It is using every endeavor to elimi- 
nate the manufacture of thin shingles, recommending 
instead, for the universal use in uncongested districts, 
the manufacture of a shingle of no less thickness than 
5 shingles to 2 inches. The use of well manufactured 
iron-cut nails, properly galvanized, is being urged for 
the purpose of eliminating the possible conflagration 
hazard of flying shingles. Within a few weeks a re- 
port will be made on what can be accomplished by the 
use of fire-resistant paints for use on shingle roofs so 
far as they are developed up to the present time. The 
value of the various paints and compounds submitted 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by 
paint manufacturers will be definitely determined, their 
commercial value reported and given wide circulation 
at a very early date. 

A code for smaller cities and towns, following 
closely the small code as published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in 1914, and embodying 
the results of recent tests, together with developments 
in modern building practice, will soon be printed. The 
large number of requests for such a code have justi- 
fied its publication. 

A portfolio containing all standard details of frame 
construction including the latest developments in fire- 
stopping and fire-resistant construction is in prepara- 
tion. It will be known as “Standards of Wood Con- 
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struction” and will be widely distributed among archi- 
tects, engineers, builders and others in order to edu- 
cate the general public in the proper use of wood and 
fire protection for this class of building. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has advocated the employment of more and better paid 
building inspectors as a means of securing the proper 
enforcement of such ordinances as are passed. 

Mr. Harris reports a very enthusiastic meeting and 
many accomplishments by the association to lower 
the fire losses, and the spreading of propaganda that 
teaches the elimination of fire hazards, as it is well 
recognized that carelessness is the cause of many con- 
flagrations. 


a OF 6 oe ft On CFO. 


There’s Profit 


In Quality 
Mill Work 


A when you buy it right. 
We've simplified buying 
for you in shipping Mixed Cars of 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 
with Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 


Casing, Base, Stepping or Batten. Window 
and dvor frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 








Our doors are made to stand hard service; will 
take and hold paint and finishes equal to any door 
on the market. Let us know your wants. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England_Ttepresentative, 
HARAY L. FULLER, - + © = = = = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Vennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - - ~ Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Middle West Kepresentative 
H. S. OSGOOD - - - . 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Chicago Representative, 
W. S. NURENBURG, -~- - + - + = Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 
M,. W. LILLARD, -« -~ = © © © = 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Cc. H. WOOD - - - «= « = - «+ 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo. 
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{Redwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange, 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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Fir Millwork 


Specialties 


Solid Columns and Newels 
Staved Columns and Newels 
Porch Rail, Balusters, 


Straight Gutter, Mouldings, 

or Ceiling, Panels. 

Mixed Vertical and Slash Grain 
Cars. Flooring. Knock Down 


Window Frames, Doors. 
Staves for Silos, Pipe 
and Laundry Machines. 


Special Millwork of any description. 


Geo. M. Harty tinnass, ¢ 
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LOCAL GOLFERS TO PLAY AT BEVERLY 


Members of the board of directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Chicago at a meeting this 
week definitely decided on the date and place for the 
coming annual tournament. The local golfers will 
again hit the little white ‘pill’. about the fairways of 
the Beverly Country Club, where the local lumbermen 
golfers always like to go. The date decided upon is 
Tuesday, June 24. The annual tournaments have been 
held at Beverly before, but the course has been changed 
somewhat since the last time it was held there and 
the country club now has a magnificent new club 
house which has been built to take the place of the 
house partly destroyed by fire two years ago. Some 
of the members of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
belong to the Beverly club, but to others it will be 
almost like playing at a new course, tho having been 
there before. At the meeting President C. M. Smalley 
appointed the following committees, which will perfect 
the details for the tournament : 

On arrangements—George J. Pope, chairman; C, A. 
Flanagan, V. F. Mashek, BE. A. Thornton. 

On prizes—William L. Sharp, chairman; Ralph 
Bond, Frank Burns. 

Handicap—vV. F. Mashek, FE. A, Lang, Ralph Bond. 

Entertainment—L. FE. Rollo, Frank 
Burns, E. A. Lang. 

Incidentally, there will be a lot of practicing from 
now on. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From May 15 to May 20, inclusive, five vessels 
brought 1,507,000 feet of lumber and 6,000 cedar ties 
to Chicago for distribution. The largest cargo was 
carried by the steamer 7'. S. Christie from Nahma, 
Mich., and consisted of 438,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

May 15—Steamer N. J. Nesson, Manistee, Mich., 
359,000 feet. 

May 17—Barge Delta, Pequaming, Mich., 310,000 
feet. 

May 17—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Baraga, Mich., 
400,000 feet, 

May 20—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Detour, 
Mich., 6,000 cedar ties, 


chairman ; 








ROPE SERVICE FOR EAST AND SOUTH 

In the interest of better and more prompt service 
to its customers, the Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., of 
Kenosha, Wis., manufacturer of Monarch wire rope— 
known by its “Whyte” strand—and of the patent 
Kilindo non-rotating and Macwhyte wire ropes and 
Luzon manila rope, announces the opening of two new 
offices. 

In Birmingham, Ala., a branch will be opened at 805 
American Trust Bank Building under the direction of 
James A. Boope, southern manager. The company’s 


business in the South has been increasing rapidly 
during the last few years and a complete stock of wire 
rope and fittings will be carried at Birmingham in 
order to give first-class service to southern customers, 

In New York City a branch will be opened at 30 
Church Street (’phone Cortlandt 7436) under the 
management of KE, E, Robirds, who has been with the 
company for the last ten years, having been suc- 
cessively manager of the Pittsburgh and Chicago offices 
before opening of the New York branch. Mr. Robirds 
takes charge of a competent staff of wire rope men in 
the new office and prompt service is assured by a com- 
plete stock of wire rope, both biack and galvanized, 
in all sizes, grades and constructions, as well as gal- 
vanized strand, sash cord ete. 





COMMENDATIONS FROM FRANCE 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just received a let- 
ter from Maj. R. Y. Stewart, commanding officer of 
the 5th Battalion, 20th Engineers, in which he says 
that the battalion, comprising the 13th, 14th and 15th 
companies, has been ordered to the port of embarka- 
tion. In concluding his letter Maj. Stewart writes: 

“Before the organization breaks up I wish to con- 
vey to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN my personal appre- 
elation and that of the men for the courtesies you 
have extended and the material and moral aid you 
have been to the forest units. It has helped and en- 
couraged us tremendously.” 





LOG RATE INCREASE APPROVED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved Fifteenth Section 
Application No. 6687, filed by the Ouachita Valley 
Railroad Co., for permission to file without formal 
approval increased rates on logs in carloads between 
points on its line. The commission approved the 
application on the ground that the increased rates are 
necessary owing to increased cost of labor, material, 
supplies ete. 


LUMBERMEN PATRONIZE THE TURF 


LouIsviILLE, Ky., May 20.—Many lumbermen 
were among the vast throng of visitors who were 
at the recent Kentucky Derby, and they were re- 
warded by seeing one of the greatest races in the 
history of running horses when Sir Barton won the 
great event from a fast field. Among the lumber- 
men here for the event were R. M. Carrier and wife, 
of Sardis, Miss.; Samuel E. Barr, of New York; 
B. E. Kenny and wife, of Fayette, Ala.; Lewis 
Doster, of E. C, Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
William Delaney, Lexington, Ky.; R. L. Jurden and 
wife, of Memphis, Tenn.; Walter Burke and wife, 
of Charleston, Miss., and Thomas Maston and wife, 
of Kansas City, Mo. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








SAMUEL J. CUSSON 

A brief telegraphic message last week carried the 
news of the sudden death of Samuel J. Cusson, gen- 
eral manager of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., of 
Virginia, Minn., and one of the most prominent 
figures in the American lumber industry. Altho he 
had been a sufferer for two years from severe at- 
tacks of rheumatism and other ailments, Mr. Cusson 
was by no means ill enough to cause fear, and had 
apparently been in normal health upon his arrival 
in Duluth on business the night preceding his death. 
He complained of another rheumatic attack while 
at dinner, and later in the evening a physician was 
called, who found that he had sustained a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Death followed in a few hours, at 
12:30 a. m., May 15. Mrs. Cusson arrived from 
Virginia half an hour before the end. 

Samuel J. Cusson was born in Bay City, Mich., 
in 1862. He entered the lumber business when 
a boy, starting in at the bottom. He served as a 
tally boy in his native town, and after tallying and 
sealing logs on lumber boats for a time went into 
the woods end and rose from scaler to logging su- 
perintendent. At Bay City he was employed by the 
Whittemore Lumber Co. His success as a logging 
superintendent attracted the attention of James 
Madden, Duluth lumber dealer, and the two became 
partners. The firm continued in business fifteen 
years and established offices in Marquette, Menomi- 
nee and Ashland. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Cusson left the firm 
Cusson & Madden and joined Edward Hines. He 
was placed in charge of the Hines interests north 
of Chicago. For the last ten years he has been in 
charge of the Virginia & Rainy Lake plants at Vir- 
ginia and Duluth. The Virginia plant is one of the 
largest in the country. 

Mr. Cusson married twenty years ago in Duluth 
Miss May Gagner, who survives with a son, Samuel, 
jr., now in the aviation service at Houston, Tex. 
Three brothers and three sisters also survive. 

Funeral services took place at the Masonic Tem- 
ple in Duluth, under the auspices of Duluth Com- 
mandery No. 18, Knights Templar. Many promi- 
nent lumbermen were among the large number of 
attendants, including Edward Hines, president of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., and a number of 


other officials of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
from Chicago. Among these were Christ Wiehe, 
H. 8S. Dewey, W. Teufel and Edward Thomas. A 
large number of employees of the company went 
from Virginia. The pallbearers were J. E. Hanson, 
C. E. Rogers, Dr. H. E. McIntyre, T. S. Whitten, 
J. E. Madden and J. H. Harper. Several of these 
are also well known lumbermen. Burial was made 
in Forest Hill Cemetery, Duluth. 





J. H. ROGERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSON, MISS., May 21.—Early this morning 
news was received of the death of J. H. Rogers, 
general manager of the Ten Mile Lumber Co., Ten 
Mile, Miss. Mr. Rogers was shot and killed at his 
plant last night by a strange negro. It is under- 
stood that the negro was captured later. No de- 
tails are available at present, but the news of Mr. 
Rogers’ death will be received with deep regret by 
his many friends in southern Mississippi. 





N. O. WAYMIRE.—For many years the leading 
merchant of Garfield, Kan., and widely known thru- 
out that section, N. O aymire died at a hospital 
in Larned, Kan., May 11, aged 70. Mr. Waymire 
was a native of Ohio, moving to Kansas in 1878. He 
started in the hardwood lumber business in 1880 
in partnership with B. R. Gee under the firm name 
of Waymire & Gee. Mr. Gee went to Ohio a few 
years later, and Mr. Waymire continued the busi- 
ness until 1906 when the lumber end of the business 
was sold to B. F. McLean, of Wichita. The coal 
and hardware business continued until 1910 when 
Mr. Waymire sold out and retired. He was of a 
whimsical turn of mind and became famous thru 
the State for oddities, examples of which are the 
old letter head he used thru the thirty years of his 
business career and a little biography he published 
of himself some years ago. One of his hobbies was 
to obtain each year from the Canadian mint 1,000 
new Canadian pennies, which he distributed among 
his friends as good luck pocket pieces. His home 
paper says of him that “in the channels of the 
lumber trade he was another ‘Cappy Ricks,’ known 
almost from coast to coast.” No near relatives 
survive him except a niece and nephew. 


GRANGER FARWELL.—A former member of 
the lumber industry, destined to great success in 
other fields, Maj. Granger Farwell, of Chicago, died 
May 16 at his home in that city. His death was 
due to his strenuous army service, for tho 60 years 
of age in June, 1917, he was called to the colors and 
served as head of office management for the quar- 
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termaster’s department until sixty days after the 
armistice was signed. In 1880 he entered the lum- 
ber firm of James H. Pearson & Co., becoming a 
partner two years later, and continued with the 
concern until 1890, when he helped to organize a 
brokerage firm. Maj. Farwell had retired from 
active business six years ago, but retained a direc- 
torship in the Diamond Match Co. and other large 
corporations. 





HENRY F. BALDWIN.—The former president of 
the hardware and machinery supply house of A. 
Baldwin & Co., Henry F. Baldwin, a prominent 
figure in the business and social life of New Or- 
leans, died at his home in that city on Sunday, 
May 11, after an attack of apoplexy. In addition 
to his interests in A. Baldwin & Co., Mr. Baldwin 
was a director of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., 
the New Orleans National Bank and other concerns. 
He was 55 years of age, and leaves a widow, four 
sons and one daughter. A brother, Gus B. Baldwin, 
who succeeded him as president of the Baldwin 
company on his retirement from active manage- 
ment of that company last year, also survives him, 





GEORGE M. MASON.—One of Ottawa’s most 
prominent business men, George M. Mason, died 
Tuesday, May 13, at Montreal after an operation. 
He had not been well for about two months and had 
gone to Montreal for treatment. During his career 
Mr. Mason was connected with the lumber business, 
and the business which today bears his name is one 
of the oldest of its kind in Canada. When he was 
a young man he entered the firm of William Mason 
& Son, of which his grandfather, William Mason, 
was proprietor, and from that time until his death 
remained connected with it. The Geo. M. Mason 
Lumber Co. of today is a continuation of the old 
William Mason & Son firm. For many years the 
concern operated a sawmill on the Chaudiere. Mr. 
Mason was 56 years old. 


FRANK POWERS.—At his home in Evansville, 
Ind., on May 19, Frank Powers, of the Evansville 
Sash & Door Co., died at the age of 43. Mr. Powers 
had been ill for nine months. He had been with 
the Evansville Sash & Door Co. for the last nine 
years and was well known to the lumber and build- 
ing material trade in this section. He was a mem- 
ber of the Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Evansville, from which the funeral services were 
conducted Wednesday afterngon, May 21. Burial 
was made in Oak Hill Cemetery, Evansville. Mr. 
Powers is survived by a widow and two daughters. 

EDWARD LITTLE.—For many years a prom- 
inent lumberman of the Charleston, W. Va., sec- 
tion, Edward Little passed away at his home in 
that city aged 74. He had been ill for about two 
years. Mr. Little retired from active business about 
ten years ago. He is survived by a widow, one 
son and three daughters. 





JAMES W. McNAMARA.—A retired lumber deal- 
er and building contractor of Anderson, Ind., James 
W. McNamara, died at his home in that city May 
15, aged 70. His death was very sudden as he had 
been apparently in good health. He had lived in 
Anderson for more than fifty years. Four children 
survive him. 


MRS. MARY E. ROSS—The wife of Kenneth Ross, 
manager of the lumber department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Missoula, Mont., died suddenly 
of heart failure at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash., on May 15. Mrs. Ross was a daughter of 
one of the pioneers of Montana and was one of the 
first white children born in the State. 


FRANK F. SADLER.—At Pueblo, Colo., on May 
16, Frank F. Sadler, representative of the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Co., at Albuquerque, 
N. M., died suddenly. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Charleston—N. T. Minden has 
leased the M. M. Classen lumber shed and yard 
which has been occupied by Dyke Bros. Lumber Co., 
and will open a lumber yard about July 1. 

Helena—The firm of Crum & Lewis has been dis- 
solved and its properties taken over by the Lewis 
Mill Supply Co., recently organized for the whole- 
sale distribution of mill supplies. Mr. Crum retires 
and Mr. Lewis will be president of the new com- 
pany. 

COLORADO. Padroni—The Padroni Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Valley Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Atlanta—The Atlanta Lumber Yard, 
which has been owned and operated by the W. D. 
Alexander Co. for the past year, has been sold to 
Elmer Dodgson, formerly of Kenny. The business 
will be conducted under the name of I. Dodgson 
& Co. 

Dundee—Westerman & Schweltz have sold out 
to the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. 

Hoffman—The Hoffman Lumber & Supply Co. has 
changed its name to the Hoffman Lumber Yard. 

INDIANA. Raymond—Will Doty has sold his 
lumber business to Abbott & Starling. 

IOWA. ylenwood—J. F. Hinshaw, formerly in 
business at this place, has purchased the Brad- 
ford-Kennedy lumber yard at Gering, Neb. 

MICHIGAN. Monroe—-The Radtke Lumber & 
Supply Co. has changed its name to the Wolverine 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

MINNESOTA. Farmington—Edward L. Brackett 
a succeeded in business by the Brackett Lumber 
‘o. 

MISSOURI. Albany—The Cousins Lumber Co. 
has moved its general office to St. Joseph. 

MONTANA. Forsyth, Hysham, Pompey’s Pillar, 
Rosebud and Worden—The Midland Coal & Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the North Midland Co. 

Miles City—The Montana Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the C. D. Jones Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Gering—The J. F. Hinshaw Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds the Bradford-Kennedy Co. in the 
lumber business. The new firm is composed of 
J. F. Hinshaw, formerly in business at Glenwood, 
Iowa, his son, F. Q. Hinshaw, and J. S. Knox. 

Harrison—The Morison Lumber Co. has sold an 
interest in the business to J. N. Mann. 

Nebraska City—Frank E. Coo has sold out to the 
City Lumber & Coal Co. 

Spencer—Hamons & Schultz have changed the 
name of the firm to Schultz & Co. 


NEW YORK. Johnson City—George F. Johnson, 
of Endicott, has purchased the property of the 
Lestershire Lumber & Box Co. here in behalf of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation for future factory ex- 
pansion. The present occupant will vacate by Oct. 
1, and, it is believed, will merge with the Lester- 
shire Spool Manufacturing Co., of Johnson City. 


OHIO. Hubbard—The Dingledy Bros. Co., which 
recently sold out its Youngstown business to A. G. 
Sharp and associates, is going into business at 
Hubbard, and has leased the box factory of C. K. 
Mattix, together with a mill nearby, with the in- 
tention of opening a large lumber yard here. 

OREGON. Enterprise—The East Oregon Lumber 
Co. is moving its headquarters from Kansas City, 
Mo., to this place, where its mills are located. 

VERMONT. Woodstock—E. L. Benson has sold 
his grain, feed, coal and lumber business to Warren 
Gilchrist, of Proctorsville, Vt., who will move to 
Woodstock and continue the business. 


WASHINGTON. Laurier—J. P. Graeber succeeds 
Graeber & Barber in the Laurier Lumber Co. 

Robe—The Rotary Shingle Co. is succeeded by 
the L. D. Carpenter Shingle Co., with headquarters 
in Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sutton—The Davis-Eakin 
Lumber Co. has been dissolved by common consent 
of the stockholders and its holdings will be turned 
Over to the Davis Lumber Co. which will put in a 
large band sawmill at Centralia. The timber acre- 
age turned over to the Davis Lumber Co. is about 
11,000 acres. C. O. Thayer will be general manager 
of the new concern. 


WISCONSIN. Lebanon—The Farmers’ Co. suc- 
ceeds the Lebanon Lumber & Coal Co. 

WYOMING. Kemmerer—The Lincoln Lumber 
Co. has sold its Kemmerer and Cokeville lumber 
business to new management, of which C. E. Young, 
formerly of Malad, Idaho, is the local representative. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Steadman Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $2,000. 

INDIANA. Greens Fork—Greens Fork Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

IOWA. Epworth—Epworth Equity Corporation, 
incorporated to conduct a lumber, grain and im- 
plement business; capital, $20,000. 

KANSAS. Marion—Marion Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; hardware and building materials; capital, 
$15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—Davies County Plan- 
ing Mill Co., incorporated. 

Pleasureville—Fred G. Jones Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesboro—Hardy-Cox Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Edgar R. 
Furniture Co., incorporated. 

Ypsilanti—Ypsilanti Lumber & Coal Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000; wholesale and retail lum- 
ber, building material and fuel business. 

MISSOURI. Sikeston—Baker-Mathers Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

MONTANA, Miles City—C. D. Jones Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Fairmont—Farmers’ (Co-operative 
Association; incorporated; capital, $25,000; to deal 
in grain, coal, feed and building materials. 

NEW YORK. Mamaroneck—Mamaroneck Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. increased capital to $50,000. 

New York—The Charma Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000; timber merchants, sawmill proprietors, 
woodworkers, etc. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Selfridge—Selfridge Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Howard & Barber Lumber 
Co. increased capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Columbus—The Hott-Dunham Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Lynchburg—Mauney Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. fIroquois—Armin Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


TENNESSEE. Martin—Martin Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Memphis—Brown-Everts Lumber Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $20,000. 

TEXAS. Abilene—Musser Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $25,000. 

Houston—Hirsch Cooperage Co., increased capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Uvalde—Uvalde Cedar Co., incorporated; capital, 
$15,000. 

VERMONT. St. Johnsbury — Green Mountain 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

VIRGINIA, Clintwood—Clintwood 
poration; incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Portsmouth—W. J. Whiting Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Mendota Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Colonial Timber 
& Coal Co., incorporated. 

Huntington—Falls River Lumber Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $200,000. 

Nallen—W. C. Smith Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Stanley—Stanley Equity Exchange, 
incorporated; building materials, farm machinery 
and hardware; capital, $50,000. 

WYOMING. Lusk—Northwest Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 
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WE saw large and long 


ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
| world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 











Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 












and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
order this stock you can trace 
because of trade mark. 
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FERRY: BAKER LUMBER CO. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


Verti e > 
can Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. - P 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. EVERETT, WASH. 


ruce 


Spruce Plank 
up to 40 ft. 
2”, 3” and 4” 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


North Bend, Ore. 


Dry Box 


High grade Clears 
‘es ae 


LONG FIR JOISTS“ ..... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “~ 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 














yanos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY’ 





Tell us what 
you need. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 











Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


Products Marketed by 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing 
Merchants 


PORTLAND, ORE. 








Saiz Lumber Saeier| 


Pittock Block, PORTLAND, ORE, 


Included in 
Our Ample 
Stocks of 


Oregon Spruce 


we have upwards of 250,000’ thoroughly air-dried 
high-grade 4-4 No. 1 COMMON & BTR. SPRUCE 
(Clear only grade taken out); piled—and must be 
shipped—R-W 4-4x4, 6, 8, 10 and 12”—approxi- 
mately 70 percent 4-4x10"; R-L 6-20’—fine range 
lengths—not over 15 percent 6 and 8’; stock now 
rough; can be so shipped or S1S or $28 to 13-16"— 
or to net thickness desired. 


We Guarantee Quick Shipments this Stock. 


Wire or mail orders and inquiries 
given quick action. D, 


es 
(j Liberty ~) 
White Pine 


We have a well assorted stock of Dry, Soft Ore- 
gon White Pine Selects, Shop and Barn Boards. 


Can make quick shipments on the following 
items: 


1x4, 6, 8, 10 & 12” D Select and Better 
1x6, 8, 10 & 12” No. 2 Common 
5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop and Better 


We also have a small, but well assorted stock 


of 2" Fir and Larch Dimension. 














Wire, phone or write our 
Chicago Office for prices. 


e Lo b e 
Liberty Company Chicago 
General Offices, Eastern Sales Office, 

Spalding Bldg., 10 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


, Ore, 
. Portland, Ore 
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Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given guick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


aaah —wn 
+E IFTSURE SERVICE - = 35 ide 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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THE WOODS ’ Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


man Poet,”’ including ‘““‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 







NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Atkins—L. M. Stark, of Hot 
Springs, is planning to erect a heading and stave 
mill, to be in operation within a short time. 

St. Paul—Barron & Son have purchased a larger 
plant which they will put in at Jasper, Newton 
County, where they have acquired considerable 
hardwood timber holdings. The manufactured prod- 
uct from the plant wfll be transported to Harrison 
over the new State highway now under construc- 
tion. 

Texarkana—Fred P. Haas, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
contemplates establishing a handle factory here. 


CALIFORNIA. Redding—The Pitt River Power 
Co. will erect a sawmill to cut the timber on its 
lands on Pitt River near Copper City. The project 
entails construction of a mile and a half of rail- 
road from Copper City on the Sacramento Valley 
~d — Railway to the sawmill site at Dam 

oO. 


COLORADO. Keota—The Keota Lumber Co. will 
= a new Office, sales rooms and shed, 36 by 100 
eet. 


GEORGIA. Columbus—The National Show Case 
Co. has purchased a site and will erect a 3-story 
factory for show cases. 


INDIANA. New Albany—The New Albany 
Veneering Co. will enlarge its plant, constructing a 
brick and concrete addition, 288 by 80 feet, costing 
about $100,000. The addition will be of fireproof 
construction. The Ohio River Hub Co., of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., is also planning the erection of a 
plant at New Albany to manufacture hubs and other 
woodwork. 


OKLAHOMA. Enid—The Rush Lumber Co. is 

constructing sheds and offices. 
ash—The F. H. Gentry Lumber Co. has begun 
work on a 24 by 28-foot office building. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Walterboro—L. C. Pattillo, 
owner of the Kuhns Lumber Co. at Tillman, 8S. C., 
has purchased 40,000,000 feet of pine timber near 
here and will erect a band mill of 50,000 capacity. 
He expects to start construction shortly. 

TENNESSEE. Newbern—Inman Bros. will erect 
a large sawmill on their plantation at Riverside, 
seven miles east of Newbern. 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Alexander Lumber 
Co. has let the contract for a lumber plant which 
will cost about $50,000. 

Houston—The Texas Wagon Co. has completed 
plans for the erection of a factory, lumber shed and 
retail department in Houston. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—It is reported 
that the Davis-Eakin Lumber Co., has dissolved 
and that its holdings have been turned over to the 
Davis Lumber Co., which will put in a large band 
mill at Centralia. Work on this mill is to begin at 
once. The timber acreage turned over to the Davis 
Lumber Co. is said to be about 11,000 acres, and it 
is estimated that it will take twenty years to cut 

Cc. O. Thayer will be the general manager of 
the new concern. 

WISCONSIN. Stoughton—The Heddles Lumber 
Co. is remodeling and enlarging its plant. 

Two Rivers—The F. Eggers Veneer Seating Co. 
has prepared plans for additions to its factory and 
power plant, representing an investment of about 


$100,000. 
NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The W. E. Fooshee 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—A new wholesale 
lumber yard is being established by Wellborn 
Walls, of Marville. The plant will be managed by 
M. M. Lavender. The entire output of the Curtis 
sawmill and the Baldwin planing mill has been 
bought by the new company. 

Heber Springs—W. E. Bruner, who owns a handle 
factory at Cotton Plant, Ark., is putting ir a handle 
factory here. 

Knobel—L. W. Walker has recently bought one 
of the old mill plants and is putting in new machin- 
ery for a veneering plant, which will be known as 
the Western Veneering Co. 


ILLINOIS. West York—Harry Newlin is install- 
ing a lumber yard. 


INDIANA. Evansville—A company with a capital 
stock of $20,000 has been organized, with Evansville 
stockholders to manufacture a combination stand 
which may be transformed into useful household 
furniture. The incorporators are John Lamey, 
Joseph Warmuth, Charles Schassner, Edwin 
Ruminer and William Schweikert. The company in- 
tends to erect a factory building this year. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Clanton Lumber 
& Timber Co. is the name of a new southern pine 
wholesale concern that has opened offices on the 
seventh floor of the Merchants’ Building with FE. 
Hall Clanton as general manager. 

Shreveport—The Southern Rim & Spoke Co., 
manufacturing materials for one of the large auto- 
mobile concerns of the country, has just started 
work in the Climax Wood Works Plant at Cedar 
Grove, a suburb of Shreveport, which concern they 
have taken over and remodeled. The company has 
leased 10,000 acres of hickory timber lands in Sabine 
and Vernon parishes. The plant has an output of 
about 70,000 board feet, or a carload of rims and 
spokes daily. About thirty men are employed and 
twenty timbermen are cutting the wood. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—The Fredericks Lumber 
Co. has recently organized and will be ready for 
business within three or four weeks. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenville--Donica & Richard- 
son will open a lumber and building material busi- 
ness. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Liberty Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., opened an office. 

New York—The H. J. Shaffer Co. has begun a 
wholesale business at 30 Church Street. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Texas Barrel Co., a new 
organization, has been established in Houston for 
the manufacture of wooden tubs for ice cream pack- 
ing and shipment. The company will also manu- 
facture water coolers, poultry barrels, vegetables 
and coffee barrels ete. 

Wichita Falls—The Oil Center Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—The Underwood Lumber 
& Box Co. has been organized and will start opera- 
tions in the White Salmon River district. The com- 


pany has taken over the Fisher sawmill and has 
more than 100,000,000 feet of timber on the river to 
work on. 

Puyallup—The Sundown Lumber Co. has started 
a sawmill and a box factory. 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The F. E. Worden Lum- 
ber Co. was recently organized. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO.  Belleville—The Belleville Sash & 
Door Co, recently began business. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Huntsville—A large stave mill at 
Witter was destroyed by an explosion of the boiler 
on May 14. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Granville—The Chamberlain 
sawmill, owned by J. C. and Mrs. H. J. Taft, was 
a by fire, together with 10,000 feet of lum- 
er. 


MISSISSIPPI. Scooba—The sawmill of Cochran 
& Bell, west of town, was destroyed by fire last 
week. The loss is not stated, but the report says 
that no insurance was carried, 

OHIO. Marysville—The tile factory and sawmill 
owned by Eugene Thomas near Rosedale was 
burned to the ground with a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars. 


OREGON. Portland—Fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed 5,000,000 shingles stored in four dry kilns 
atjithe University Park mill of the L. B. Menefee 
Lumber Co., May 15, entailing a loss of about $30,- 
a The plant will be idle till the kilns are re- 
built. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—The White Cedar Co. 
recently sustained a heavy loss by fire when about 
100,000 feet of mixed logs were destroyed near Nor- 
way, Mich. The loss is estimated at $10,000. 

Rhinelander—The F. W. Ollhoff mill was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, the loss being estimated 
at $30,000, with no insurance. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


SAVANNAH, GaA., May 19.--L. C. Pattillo, owner of 
the Kuhns Lumber Co., Tillman, 8S. C., purchased thru 
Max Jasspon, of Savannah, Ga., 40,000,000 feet of pine 
timber in Colleton County, 8S. C., near Walterboro, 





OKOLONA, ARK., May 19.—A. 8S. Tidwell, a lumberman 
of Little Rock, has purchased a large tract of timber 
from the Hays Bros., of Okolona. A sawmill is being 
installed. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., May 20.—Two important hard- 
wood timber deals were made in the vicinity of Indian 
Creek near the Kentucky-Virginia border line. ‘ 
Coutts, of Big Stone Gap, Va., purchased several 
thousand acres of oak, chestnut, beech and hickory 
lying along the headwaters of Guests River in Wise 
County. Ira Wells and others purchased timber 
boundaries lying along Indian Creek, in Wise County, 
two miles from the Kentucky line east of Whitesburg. 
Development of both tracts will be started at once and 
mills are being installed. 


Dumas, Ark., May 21,—I. N. Moore, of Dumas, has 
purchased a 1,000-acre tract of oak, ash and hickory, 
with 6,000 feet of stumpage, for $21,000. A sawmill 
will be installed to manufacture the lumber and the 
lands will then be sold to settlers for farming. 


HuNTINGTON, W. VaA., May 19.—The Falls River 
Lumber Co., a new concern, has purchased two tracts 
of timber in Boone County. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LittLe Rock, Ark., May 19.—John D. Arbuckle, 
attorney general, has been sustained by the supreme 
court in his contention that the Fort Smith Lumber 
Co. must pay taxes on the stock which it holds in two 
other corporations. The supreme court, speaking thru 
Justice Smith, aflirmed the decree of Chancellor J. V. 
Bourland, supporting the State’s claim to taxes on stock 
held in the Central Railway of Arkansas and the Choc- 
taw Investment Co. by the Fort Smith Lumber Co. 
The decision involves about $50,000 in taxes, and the 
counsel for the lumber company announces that the 
supreme court’s affirmation of a judgment against the 
company will be appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. The company contends that the stock held by 
it in the Central Railway of Arkansas, 260 shares or 
more in varying amounts since 1900, as well as that 
held in the Choctaw Investment Co. had been assessed 
as part of the property of the two corporations. This 
is the second time the case has been fought before the 
supreme court, 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 20.—The United States Supreme 
Court has rendered a decision that Frederick W. Silver- 
thorne must remain in jail for contempt of court in 
refusing to produce the papers and books of the Silver- 
thorne Lumber Co. before a Federal grand jury. He 
will have to remain there until the Supreme Court 
hears the appeal from the court’s order to have the 
books and papers produced before the grand jury. His 
attorneys contended that the Government has no right 
to subpoena books and papers in the case. It is be- 
lieved that the grand jury has found indictments 
without the evidence from the books. 


HYMENEAL 


COX-STEGGAL.—A marriage of interest to the 
lumber industry was solemnized last week, at 
Ottawa, Ont., the contracting parties being Robert 
Montgomery Cox, of Liverpool, England, and 
Ottawa, Ont., and Miss Louise Steggal, formerly of 
Suffolk, England. Rev. H. J. Adlard, of the Church 
of Our Father, Unitarian, officiated, only the imme- 
diate relatives being present. Mr. Cox, who is well 
known as an English lumber merchant, has been 
coming to Canada for the last forty years in the 
interests of his firm. During the war, he took up 
permanent residence in Ottawa. 


MANNING-RAWLS.—John Henry Manning, of 
Detroit, Mich., and Miss Jacqueline Rawls were 
married on May 10 at St. Maries, Idaho. Mr. Man- 
ning was with the lumber department of the Mil- 
waukee Land Co., at St. Joe, Idaho, and the bride, 
who formerly resided at Mobile, Ala., has for the 
last six years been secretary to Fred Herrick, presi- 
dent and manager of the Milwaukee Lumber Co., at 
St. Maries. The young couple will reside in Detroit. 
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| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








Per Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 38 


The local lumber market is in a whirl. Within 
the last month or so, prices on almost every kind 
of wood have advanced beyond a figure previously 
unheard of. ‘‘The market has gone crazy,’’ is a 
term often heard about town. There is a com- 
bination of reasons why fir, southern pine, the 
hardwoods and almost every other kind of wood 
have advanced. The war closed with short stocks 
everywhere. For a time it looked as if these stocks 
would be sufficient because buying was not resumed 
promptly as many predicted and there was a halt- 
ing market. Then the news began to be spread 
about that heavy buying for export was going on 
and suddenly domestic buying took on new life and 
continued active until now it seems that all the 
consumers want lumber and want it quickly. They 
want it because building is reviving. The yard men 
are finding a market for their stocks and many 
industries using lumber are having prosperous 
times. So the market in Chicago is one that may 
be strictly termed a seller’s market—a condition 
that has not prevailed for a long time. Everybody 
connected with the selling end is busy except per- 
haps a drone here and there who never wakes up. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 17 

















Lumber Shingles 
0 Sa a eae te 36,523,000 5,047,000 
DUR ca tuce eR eramenes 58,890,000 11,315,000 
DS bs ccmzeaus 22,367,000 6,268,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 17 
Lumber Shingles 
De. kivet eee wekvees 592,792,000 80,591,000 
Ds err rr 949,227,000 108,317,000 
RIOOTORRE gic c eevee 356,435,000 27,726,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 17 
Lumber Shingles 
DOOD (ceva ck sate ssacnes 16,435,000 5,032,000 
BOEO vécbcedacdecceens 25,965,000 4,739,000 
TONGUES cick cdecee ~ SCeeeneans 293,000 
POOGUGEES co cccccsccs GRRRSSD . pecvccocie 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 17 
Lumber Shingles 
EE = 50i0d< em een onan 236,489,000 54,016,000 
De a6eesenccnéseneee 464,466,000 75,796,000 
Decrease ....cccece 227,977,000 21,780,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ending May 21 were as fol- 
lows: 





CLASS No. Value 

Wee SUL? é a daca ee aeneeea ess 1 6 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... TF 225,000 
5,000 and under 10,000..... 31 231,400 
10,000 and under BOO Os cece 18 245,300 
25,000 and under 50,000..... 4 117,000 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 4 255,000 
2O00,0GO ANE OVOP 6 cc cccccccccces 2 330,000 
RIE coon wee m ae. 6 a eo 137 $ 1,404,300 
Average valuation for week....... .... 10,250 
Totals previous week............ 90 1,283,200 
Average valuation previous week... .... 14,258 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 66 787,835 
Totals Jan. 1 to May 21, 1919.... 1,584 20,483,075 


Totals corresponding period 1918.. 866 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 21.—Business continues good and is 
getting better. Many northern retailers want stocks 
quickly and pine mills can give them quick ship- 
ment. The same conditions exist in many yards to 
which local distributers sell. Prices are strong. 


13,736,251 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 19.—Some improvement 
is noted in buying from retail yards, but this section 
has not thoroly awakened to the situation in the 
lumber market. Prices of northern pine have not 
actually been advanced, as far as official lists go, 
but premiums are being asked for some items, and 
the market is strong since the recent advances in 
western lumber. Buying of northern pine has not 
been on a large scale because deliveries from the 
mills may be made on short notice, but the salesmen 
report a steadily: increasing trade. Reports from 
eleven mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association for the week ending May 10 showed ship- 
ments of 4,460,094 feet of lumber and 1,844,550 lath, 
compared with 3,588,955 feet of lumber and 1,346,- 
000 lath for the previous week. Production jumped 
to 7,191,508 feet of lumber and 896,800 lath, compared 
with 4,180,166 feet of lumber and 709,600 lath for the 
week ending May 3. Orders taken were reported at 
2,761,023 feet, compared with 2,360,287 feet of the 
previous week, 


New York, N. Y., May 20.—There is a little im- 
provement in the demand, but white pine orders are 
less active than those in other woods. Prices are 
Satisfactory and observers believe that mill condi- 
tions will soon create stronger prices even tho the 
demand may not strengthen. Stocks among local 
yards are broken. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 21.—Not much is being done in 
the white pine trade. Wholesalers feel that within 
a short time business will be more satisfactory, as 
building shows signs of improvement. Retailers are 


buying a little more stock, but there is little increase 
in the demand from manufacturers. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., May 20.—Demand is dull and 
prices are irregular. Stocks among yards are not 
large and mill supplies are not being pressed for 
urgent sale. There is a good building prospect but 
it develops slowly. 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—Eastern spruce dimension 
is now: Base, $45; 9-inch, $46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, 
$49. Random is in good demand and prices are get- 
ting firmer, narrow selling at $38; $37 for Canadian. 
The 2x8 sells at $42 to $43; 2x10, $44; 2x12, $46 to 
$48. There is practically no demand for boards 
and matched are quoted at $42 to $43 and offered 
at less without developing business. Random cov- 
ering boards will rarely sell for more than $38. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 21.—There is little to complain about 
with trade in white cedar products. Posts have as 
good trade as could be expected, while the pole trade 
is gradually awakening from the lethargy in which 
it has been for many months. White cedar shingles 
are becoming stronger. 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 19.—The pole market is 
showing improvement. Business is not approaching 
prewar volume yet, ‘but there is a fair call for long 
poles for power lines and rural telephone companies 
have been in the market for small orders for con- 
struction supplies. Post business is better. The 
farmers are now getting time to do some needed 
fencing. Prices are moving upward, as old stock is 
getting well cleaned out, and the new posts have 
to be sold at an advance to meet the heavy produc- 
tion costs of last winter. Some stock is being 
shipped green, as stocks are broken and small sizes 
are especially scarce. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 21.—The last month has developed a 
situation wherein it has been difficult for the hard- 
wood man to keep up with his market. Changes to 
a higher level have been so rapid that the market 
has become perplexing and many mills have let go 
of stocks at what they considered top notch prices 
when in reality they did not get the market at all, 
while the distributer, keen on every market angle, 
has been making money. Some prices on some hard- 
woods have gone so high that even hardwood men 
wonder where they are. On some items war time 
prices which many thought would be the peak have 
gone into the discard as ‘‘cheap prices,.’’ Such is the 
present state of the hardwood market, due princi- 
pally to heavy buying for export, activity on the 
part of many industries using hardwoods and low 
stocks both north and south. Many dealers, how- 
ever, do not have the stocks and can not get them. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 19.—There is a marked 
searcity of northern hardwood stocks suitable for 
shipment and buyers will have difficulty in filling 
requirements until the new cut is dry enough to 
move. Oak is especially strong and is helped up- 
ward by the high prices on southern oak. Basswood 
also is showing strength. There is a good call from 
the factory trade for oak, birch and other woods and 
the demand for flooring and interior finish is im- 
proving. Ash is a good seller. All low grade stock 
is scarce and higher in price. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—It is reported that the oak 
flooring factories are using so much of Nos. 1 and 2 
common oak that the price has advanced $5 in the 
last few days. There is really no market, the price 
being whatever is quoted. Low grade gum is a drug 
on the market, because of the slackness of business 
among box manufacturers, and some mills are con- 
tracting for deliveries in June, July and August, 
which arrangement is regarded as demoralizing. 
Quartered white oak and plain red and white oak in 
thicknesses from 4/4 to 8/4 are in good demand. 
Furniture factories show more interest in the higher 
grades of gum. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—Yard demand for 
hardwoods is showing a little increase, especially 
for oak and maple flooring and some items of finish. 
Otherwise demand for special cuttings and heavy 
planks and timbers constitutes the market. Box 
factories are only occasional purchasers when bar- 
gains are offered. Reports indicate that the mills 
are still troubled with wet weather but are increas- 
ing their output slowly. 





New York, N. Y., May 20.—Demand and outlook 
are favorable. Prices are strong and mill stocks 
show signs of being badly broken. Wholesalers have 
found some sizes and grades difficult to obtain. The 
small consuming demand among cabinet factories 
and repair shops is good. The millwork business is 
improving, but factories have not seen much new 
building business. The export situation is satis- 
factory. Inquiries are good and prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 21.—The hardwood yards are 
getting a fair amount of business and the volume is 
increased over that of a few weeks ago. The most 
unsatisfactory feature is the building trade. Auto- 
mobile factories are busy and look for an exception- 
ally good year, while the furniture concerns are 
getting many orders. The general trend of prices is 
upward, with special strength shown by plain and 
quartered oak. 











At present we are the 
only concern having 
for eastern shipment 
the output of a mill 
manufacturing 


Port Orford 
CEDAR 


This wood is especially 
preferred for making bat- 
tery boxes, also for boat 
building. For wharf plank- 
ing and ship decking it is 
unexcelled. Its lightness, 
elasticity, toughness and 
general durability make it 
the best lumber for these 
purposes. 


In addition to Port Orford 
Cedar, we can also supply 
anything you need in 


Douglas Fir 

Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mar. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bidg., 
W. O. Womeledorf, Mgr. 
CHICAGO~—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 
Geo. L. Curkendall, Mgr. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G. R. TULLY, Secretary. F.W. ROBLIN, Sales Manager. 
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Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 











716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 
OUR >. 
Matchless Brand Clears 
Make Lasting Friends TRADE i“ aN 


Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 


Flooring, Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 

Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap, “RITE-GRADE” 

and Lumber. Shingles. 
and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 


A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 
Write or wire for prices 


John D. Collins Lumber Company 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Springtime | Year’Round , Every Day | 
Special Special Special 
Clear Fir Premium Quick Action— 
SILO STAVES | « pENNANT” | Uniform 
Fed nae o Shingles. oe 








Timber, Lumber 


Pacific Coast and Shingles 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Eastern Salee Office: §=SEATTLE, WASH. 
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nay MW @ CHRON oP 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
MARINE AND 
SratioNary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 


REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 


Seattle Boiler Works, S&xtrit:wast 


Suc. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B.C, 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY S?ows the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath pA shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. in leather $6, th $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 41 ‘Se. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


Baltimore, Md., May 19.—The inquiry for the 
better grades of hardwoods has increased and the 
belief is gaining ground that the country faces an 
actual shortage of desirable stocks. The lower 
classifications are in sufficiently large supply to 
take care of all wants. There is no prospect that 
the mills will soon be in a position to meet the call 
for the higher grades. The demand from abroad 
is also expanding and the movement shows an in- 
crease, which puts producers in an even stronger 
position. 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—Hardwood prices are firm 
with no concessions of any extent. The demand is 
good and is steadily improving. Prices current 
are: Quartered oak, 1-inch, $120 to $130; plain, 
white, l-inch, $88 to $90; basswood, 1-inch, $70 to 
$72; birch, red, inch, $76 to $78; sap, $65 to $68; 
maple, inch, $65 to $68. There is an increasing in- 
quiry for gum, some from abroad, and as much as 
$65 is asked for red gum, inch, 1sts and 2nds. 


Alexandria, La., May 19.—The local demand for 
hardwood has increased materially. Inquiries and 
orders from all sources show a continued brisk de- 
mand and prices are advancing steadily on prac- 
tically all items. Buyers are very anxious to secure 
stocks and they do not spend much time arguing 
over the prices. As a rule dry stock continues to 
decrease and the efforts of the producers to increase 
output have not offset the continued decreases in 
stocks. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—Retail demand has im- 
proved and heavy inroads have been made on the 
stocks of manufacturers of hardwoods of practi- 
cally all kinds. Prices are very strong with an up- 
ward tendency to the quotation lists. Factories are 
buying extensively for boxes, for interior trim and 
other products along house building lines. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 21.—Hemlock is traveling along an 
easy road, with good prices and nothing in the path- 
way that should occasion a spill. Stocks are below 
normal in Wisconsin, Michigan and Pennsylvania, 
and the building demand is getting better. 


New York, N. Y., May 20.—Prices show consider- 
able strength and notwithstanding the inactivity of 
the building situation, yards are laying in large 
supplies for a good summer’s demand. There are 
many alterations under way, but large contracts are 
placed slowly. Mill stocks are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 21.—The report that the Penn- 
sylvania hemlock mills had advanced prices $1 
during the last week is denied. However, the mar- 
ket is very strong and such an advance is expected 
at any time. Orders have been coming into the 
mills more extensively than for a long time and 
building operations require a large amount of hem- 
lock. 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—Hemlock is a very poor 
seller here. Despite the reported shortage at the 
mills dealers are disinclined to add to their stocks. 
Hemlock boards, clipped, continue to be offered at 
$38 and there are also offerings sometimes made 
at $37 without appreciably good results. Hemlock 
dimension is in poor demand, with prices no more 
than fairly firm. Lack of building continues to 
operate against the market. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 21.—A good demand for poplar con- 
tinues and prices are strong. Stocks are broken and 
distributers find it difficult to get just what they 
want. The demand comes from the factories. 





Baltimore, Md., May 19.—Inquiry for poplar is on 
the increase and to the local business is to be added 
an expansion in exports. All recent developments 
encourage the belief that poplar is in for a real 
revival. It is clearer than ever before that there 
are no extensive assortments in the hands of pro- 
ducers and wholesalers, stocks have undergone a 
very decided reduction in the last few months until 
they are perhaps smaller than the holders would 
like to see them. It would not be surprising if an 
actual shortage developed. Additions, especially of 
the better grades, are to be had only on the basis 
of advances in the quotations. 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—There continues a good 
demand for poplar both in local markets and from 
abroad for both Ists and 2nds. The market accord- 
ingly remains firm. Quite a few poplar boards are 
being exported. Local demand has also improved 
for poplar for various manufacturing purposes. 
For finish there is no call here but for specialty box 
making purposes it is in demand. Current quota- 
tions are: Inch, $100 to $105. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—All the higher grades of 
poplar have an active market, with firm to higher 
prices. Wagon box boards and the widest stocks of 
panel and wide No. 1 continue their high level of 
values, as noted last week. All factories are mak- 
ing heavy requirements on orders placed some time 
ago and distribution has been increasing in volume. 


FIR, SPRUCE. CEDAR 


Chicago, May 21.—Fir is changing so rapidly that 
distributers are dizzy. The buyers all seem to want 
the lumber and want it so badly that tho they 
groan when they hear the price they give the word 
to get the lumber. Reports from the mills and west- 
ern wholesalers say business is booming on the 
west Coast and it is getting more difficult every day 
to fill the orders. The market here is from $3 to $4 


over a month ago and every day promises higher 
prices. It is surely a seller’s market. Red cedar 
shingles are very strong and hard to get. 


Seattle, Wash., May 17.—Discount Sheet No. 4, 
bearing date of May 13, is being distributed showing 
advances of from $1 to $3 over Discount Sheet No, 3 
on practically all items, tho some advances are 
greater. For example, 12-inch boards are advanced 
$4 by the list. Practically all the stocks in first 
hands have been cleaned up, including No. 2 boards 
and dimension which the mills were eager to sell 
four weeks ago because of large stocks. Tho the 
Federal Employment Service asserts that there is 
a surplus of labor in this section, the labor is not 
suitable for the trade, as sawyers, tallymen and 
semiskilled laborers are in great demand at maxi- 
mum wages. Woods labor is also scarce. Fir logs 
are in demand at $12, $16 and $20. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 17.—The fir market continues 
firm and prices are advancing. The mills report a 
good supply of orders for periods ranging from thirty 
to seventy days ahead, but accumulated at prices 
below those prevailing today. The demand is good 
and prices range about $1 higher. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—No. 4 list has now 
been put in effect, advancing all uppers $3 and all 
boards $3, except 12-inch, which are $4 higher, and 
small timbers and dimension, $2. Reports indicate 
that straight fir is practically cleaned out and very 
little fir and larch mixed is left. Mixed stock can 
be had in some items in straight cars but it is prac- 
tically impossible to fill orders when more than two 
items are asked for. Many mills are out of the 
market entirely with no indication wnen they ex- 
pect to quote again. Wholesalers say they have 
scraped the Northwest clean. The demand is wide- 
spread and orders have been placed here from as 
far east as New York and Pennsylvania points. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 21.—Fir prices have gone up 
to an unusually high level, owing to the fact that 
mill stocks are very much broken. Ordinary fir is 
up from $1 to $2 and large timbers are $5 higher 
than recent prices. All the Pacific coast woods are 
higher. It is difficult to get buyers interested in 
such high prices, as they already regard quotations 
as too high. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 21.—Along with the other woods the 
western pines are finding a bigger demand at the 
higher prices than before. All the western pines 
are in for a good season of business and the building 
growth is the cause of the improvement. With 
building normal the trade ought to return to some- 
thing resembling its prewar status. 


Spokane, Wash., May 17.—There has been a 
marked increase in orders during the last week. 
The increased volume of business has been accom- 
panied by a strengthening of the market. Mills 
are swamped with orders that will necessitate run- 
ning at full capacity all season. The lumbermen 
are more optimistic than they have been for months. 
Some look for labor shortage and the output can 
not be increased over that of last year. Prices 
must remain high, as the cost of production is 
higher than last year. 


Portland, Ore., May 17.—The demand for all kinds 
of lumber manufactured in this section is strong, 
and as stocks are short and prospects for an increas- 
ing demand are bright, values have advanced. Fir 
is quoted about $3 higher than last week. The 
demand for spruce is increasing, especially box 
lumber, since the fruit packers are getting into the 
market. Indications are for large crops. Cutting 
orders are becoming more plentiful. Altogether the 
fir market is strong and active. Yard stocks are in 
big demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—With demand increas- 
ing steadily now, and stocks reported to be “all 
shot to pieces,’’ western pines are showing a steady 
advance in price, quotations showing a jump of $1 
to $3 on No. 2 and better stock. Some mills have 
withdrawn entirely trom the market. The demand 
is reported to cover the entire list tho shop de- 
mand is still lighter than might be expected. 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—An improvement in the 
demand for western white pine is noted here with 
prices remaining firm. A much increased volume 
of sales is looked for in this lumber as soon as it 
is fully appreciated that not much of a decline can 
be expected. Prices current are: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4, 8/4, $1384; 21%4- and 38-inch, $149; selects, 4/4, 
5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $125; 4-inch, $159; selects, 21%4- and 3- 
inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, $102; 6/4, 
$102; 8/4, $108; barn boards, No. 2, 6- and 8-inch, 
$58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 21.—Wholesalers say that the 
outlook is brighter in the Pacific coast woods. 
Another advance of $1 a thousand has occurred in 
California lumber and the mills are finding many 
orders in the West, where demand is much better 
than in the East. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 21.—Redwood is having a fine mar- 
ket and conditions are improving. The recent price 
advances have not lessened the demand and the de- 
mand from the building trade is good. Factory 
needs are on a good basis. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 17.—Redwood manu- 
facturers are rushed with business and have orders 
ahead for yard stock. There is a fair demand for 
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oil tank stock. Clears are going well, with a good 
eastern demand and export inquiries increasing. If 
enough labor can be secured an unusually large cut 
of redwood will be made. There is a good domestic 
demand for ties and several foreign shipments to 
Europe are being made on old orders. Redwood 
shingles are extremely scarce and production has 
not been increased much. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—There is a fair in- 
crease all around in the demand for redwood as 
the building season progresses and even shop de- 
mand, which has been lagging somewhat behind, 
is picking up. A new discount sheet, No. 6, has 
been received here and makes advances of $1 to 
$2 in siding, finish and shop lumber. 


SOUTHERN PINE 

Chicago, May 21.—The local trade received the 
news of another advance in southern pine this week. 
Three advances in two weeks was the record set. 
The last one was from 50 cents to $1.50 on different 
items. The demand is good and the trouble is to 
get the lumber. The market is becoming more diffi- 
cult to follow every day. 


The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 





Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alea- sas 
loosa, a andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La, Mo. 
FLooRING— 
1x3” EGA. js (8 ee aud 
BAbetier .... *53.00 53.00 
veces oes 49.75 eens 
Peaeecens das 41.50 *42.00 
WO Biscis wales 30.75 er eee 
FG Bé&better 38.75 *37.00 37.75 
Sumnemeews ere exare eee 89.25 
eae care eter aa asa cose Ota 
1 SS eee 35.50 35. 50 eewe cane 
1 ea 7.50 *25.25 29.25 
co ge ree -. 100 .... See 
Raverier 48.75 49.00 49.75 
errr en ? 39.50 38.00 43.00 
opiates eee seme jane 
FG better . 37.00 37.00 38.50 39.25 
B waters *36.25 29.75 
eee 35.00 36.75 
meee eS «see SACO 
-- 35.00 34.75 39.75 aed 
. 27.00 26.25 26.00 28.00 
cooe SOO aoe eee 
34.25 
25.25 
19.00 
31,25 30.00 32.00 
30.00 .... %30.25 
25.00 ane Same 
No. 3 14.00 Por aoe 
5x4” B&better Pee 33.50 33.00 33.00 
es ee 32.25 32.00 31.25 
i See 25.25 <~ wee 
| OE. Sa 14.00 eee 
%x4” B&better ...... 38.00 36.00 
en ee aioe ck cee 35.25 Pree 
1 ee 27.75 
PARTITION— 
1x4” ed Ter eer 37.75 cose OOS 
No 1 a amie eee 34.75 coos Ce 
ING Me visio 6: celnboe ieee) SO wiscwe Bee 
1x6” B&better ....... «eee 37.75 *39.00 39.75 
DG Ev ec eae oboe voce Be ecase GhOe 
(Se Se ere ‘cen er vas 
BEVEL SIDING 
%x6” B&better ...... rere Per eoee 80.25 
1 Riticwee eee occe 2000 cc. S2GC8 
par ate. OO oleae scatd soos “Recau 
5% x6” Babetier iat ar's 32.25 ccese SOD 
ce a ee eminle * 27.50 ates 
Ne Dine. Wan ce 22.00 
Drop S1pInc— 
1x4 or 6” B&better . 37.00 36.25 386.00 37.00 
1 Sn aera 35.00 34.00 33.25 35.25 
saa 28.00 26.75 26.00 27.75 
We Bacctes Ps 2 ees evne 
FinisH— 
Bedbetter Rough: 
3x6 to 12”... keene 
NE els giao od wits wes eeue ee AN ad 
ET en bee waco ssce aan *37.25 39.00 





a hdc eraele bik cee cons oe 
1x5 & 10” 5 *38.25 *42.50 
1 Saar *39.25 41.50 
eS ESS aera Parte 40. 00 46.50 *44.50 
2% & 224 to 12".... «+s 4.560 «.... BS 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
BAEC WE wieiels estes 39.50 38.5 eee eee 
1x4” pees Keene eevee 3825 37.50 39.25 
UR gale acele hace hk 39.00 40.00 40.00 
EE oli ahaa dca oe ilane's% 39.50 40.00 40.75 
FON 2 gee 41.00 42.50 42.50 
BOE (nthawiaceae es 42.00 43.50 43.25 
; jo 2} ae 42.75 46.25 47.25 
@ 224 to. 12".... 47.00  .... Gime 
i SO ae -.. *48.75 38.00 
OC Surfaced 
MNS favo eéewadw aes gata ee coe One 
1x6” aia Re --- *35.00 
RE hd wie eck e uw. ste 35.50 37.00 
Ole) cose GUO 
ME ws anecas eee nee 40.50 
; , eb > ae oe . *42.75 
1% & 2x4 to 12”. aes 42.2 
Casing. AND BASE, Bébtr.— 
a AR ere coee 44.75 47.25 47.25 
| | eee . 44.00 48.25 48.50 
a pao 
DOO cscsvis ; 46.50 .... 49.5 
1 yx 1% & 2x4 & 6”. 51.00 *50.50 
Boarps, 81S or S2S— 
No i, 5x6 £6 39"... SOG. gaze er 
x 8”, 14 & 16’. 35.00 30.75 32.00 
veg’ gigths. . 34.00 30.75 382.25 
IXI@"; 16:6 36° «4.50 35.00 30.50 32.25 
Other gti 35.00 *31.50 32.50 
REID", TOR IS’ . ok ss 36.00 *35.50 36.50 
Other ons: 35.50 38.00 35.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
lx 6t eel Weleanee- ease 27.00 25.00 .... meee 
Ee i Jen ai welse ne < 28.00 26.75 28.00 27.25 
2 ee Seedees 28.00 28.00 28.00 27.25 
Bs A na -- 80.00 28.75 30.50 31.50 
No. 3 fall lengths) : 
a BM hin6s -. 22.00 20.50. ... a 
Kgeeen hitiper ---- 20.75 20.50 22.25 














Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alea- seas 
loosa, burg, — Citys 
Ala. Miss. 

SMG acantueee esau -- 22.25 ob ‘00 ds 4 35 

BMOED benches ewe eae 22.25 21.00 22.00 
No. 4, all widths & 

ie 14.50 11.75 

FENCING, S1S— 

Se a oe Oe ---- 29.50 31.50 
Other lIgths.... 34.50 29.50 30.50 
7 a | 34.00 31.00 33.00 
Other lIgths.... 34.00 31.00 32.50 

No. 2 (all lenghts) : 

1 TY ‘eee ae 25.50 24.00 24.50 
Oo re 26.00 25.50 26.00 
No. 3, ape lengths) t 
a eiiie ea ae 18.00 18.50 18.75 
e 6” isla ad wale 19.25 19.75 19.25 
SHIPLAP— 

No. 1, 1x 8”,14&16’. 35.50 31.25 32.25 
Other lIgths.... 35.50 31.25 32.25 
1x10”,14& 16’. poy: 31.75 34.50 
Other Igths.... 35.50 31.50 34.00 

No. 2 = -. 20°): 

eimeeves 28.00 28.00 27.50 27.75 
i210” anne ae ae 28.00 28.00 21.00 28.25 

No. 3 is ‘pgathn) : 

a nae me 22.25 *19.75 21.00 
in10” atau wae 22.25 20.25 22.00 
GROOVED RooriInc— 

No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ *31.50 32.75 

Other lathe. ... *31.75 33.50 
DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ 27.50 27.75 26.75 28.50 
12’ .... 27.50 25.50 26.00 27.25 
16’ .... 27.50 27.0 27.50 28.25 
18 & 20’ .... 28.00 28.25 29.00 
2x 6”, 10’ .... 25.50 25.75 25.50 26.50 
12’ 25.50 24.25 25.25 25.25 
25.50 24.75 25.75 25.75 
coce 25.05 6.00 .50 
2x 8”, -. 26.50 27.00 26.50 27.50 
+--+. 26.50 25.25 25.50 26.25 
-.-. 26.50 25.50 26.50 27.50 
18 & 20’ ... 27.00 27.00 28.50 
2x10”, 10° .... 27.00 27.00 ....° 30.50 
| —_— 27.00 25.75 27.00 26.50 
16’ .... 27.00 25.75 28.00 28.50 
18 & 20’ .... 27.00 29.00 29.00 
2x12”,.10’ 29.00 29.50 .... 380.00 
1 oa 29.00 27.75 28.75 29.25 
| 29.00 28.00 29.75 30.2 

18 & 20’ ..... 29.50 30.50 30.75 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ .... 26.00 25.75 24.00 -25 
12’ .... 2600 24.25 24.00 25.00 
16’ .... 26.00 25.75 25.50 26.50 
18 & 20’ .... 26.25 26.00 27.00 
2z 6”, 10° .... 200 230.76 .... B36 
12’ .... 24.00 22.75 23.00 22.75 
16’ .... 24.00 23.75 24.00 23.50 
S220" ...-. BIG Fé: 4.75 
2 8", 30" 3.6. ZO Zee i. 26.00 
12’ - 25.00 23.50 25.50 23.75 
56° 142. FO or ee 25.00 

ie 2. ae 26.5 le! 

Sune", 30" ccs ce le 

1’ are 24.! 4 
| eS On, 50 rt 25 26.25 25.75 
18 & 20’ 26.25 27.75 26.75 
Sata”, 36° 0c 27.50 27.50 *26.75 
12’ .... 27.50 26.00 26. 50 *25.50 
: ae 27.50 27. i 28.25 28. 00 
286220" ..«2 BES 28.50 29. — 

OO  cacawsees 14, 00 eas 
Se <ccweeeus 17.00 15.00 
2x4 to 127.2... 17.00 .... 18.00 

LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
& under: 
‘ 27.00 25.25 28.00 26.50 
30.00 30.00 .... 28.00 
34.00 31.50 33.50 30.00 
38.00 35.25 .... 38.00 
42.00 36.25 eure 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under 
BF aknwsicces cuss OG SESE (25k) 

BO” cvctswcvscicies ca SO” Bee Soe 

RA atin tecaanuee an 28.00 28.75 .... 

We an dw awede 66 eave 30.00 31. 25 

Mt eraecaeceateades 32.00 34.00 

PLASTER LATH— 
1 eee 3.80 3.70 3.90 
No. 2’ ee Lee ae > |. rare 2.85 
Byrkiv’ LATH— 

CO eee 22.25 19.50 
PE Cececcseenek ee ; esas SOO 
py SS 23.00 rer 

Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 
sy 
B& better, 9 & 18’.... 35.00 37.00 
PS ea 35.00 
rT Te ee *36.00 a? 
5° * are 31.00 
NOs 4, O38 ccc awe a | eee 
10 20° ee ae 33.75 *32.00 
aah neki dead «| Pee 
5’ =. multiples ae 
No. 2, Random........ 26.50 .... 27.50 
Car Dec xiNo— 
No. 1, 2. 9, 10, 18 or 
MT wan a CO h 6:8 27 29.00 
ia Oe Mliscess 28.56 us 
No. 2% to 3", 9, 10, 
i8"’o 20’ ee ee 30.00 
Car Suda $4s— 
’g”, 38 to 40’. a 

Up to 9” 34 to 36’. sas, “ene 

Up to 10”, 34 to 36’.. 36.00 .... 

Up to 14”, 34 to 36’.. 45.50 

STRINGERS— 

90% heart, 7x16 & 8x 

16”, 26 IS"... coe. ---. 48.00 
No. 1 rough, 26 & 28’. *48.00 .. 

Tirs— 
6x8”, 90% heart. 28.25 
LONGL is ances BLock 
Strock— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S...... sce coos ZGSO 





* Last week’s quotation. 


Kansas City, Mo., 


May 20.—At present prices 


southern pine is considered as good a buy as was 
fir two weeks ago and wholesalers are going into 


the market actively. 


Demand is so strong that 


even No. 4 boards are being bought readily while 
a few weeks ago it was almost impossible to sell 
No. 3. Western demand leads but the east side is 


coming in stronger every day. 


There is a steadily 











INVESTIGATION 





THE BALD 
STATEMENT 


—that there are more Hood 
Lumber Tractors in operation in 
American saw mills than all other 
makes combined should mean 
much to you. For there must be 
a reason for hundreds of Hoods 
now being employed in this spe- 
cific work. Why are there more 
Hoods than others? Why? In- 


vestigate for yourself, for— 


“Investigation 
Proves”’ 


—that the Hood is a real Lumber 
Tractor. 


—that the Hood is an Economical 
Lumber Tractor, a more econom- 
ical method of handling lumber 
on your docks and yards than 
any other you can employ. 


—that the Hood is an Enduring 
Lumber Tractor, a machine that 
will stand the hard knocks and 
unusual tasks that you will re- 
quire of it. The original Hood 
is still in operation. 


—that the Hood is a Fool-proof 
Lumber .Tractor, and it is oper- 
ated efficiently by men who re- 
quire practically no instruction 
before climbing into the seat and 
going to work. 


—that the Hood is—but there are 
hundreds of things that investiga- 
tion will prove conclusively to 
you relative to the HOOD 
LUMBER TRACTOR. 


Send us your name on a card, 
and let us mail you a catalog. It 
will give you much information 
of value relative to the Hood. 


HOOD 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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‘ Get 
Closer to 
the Men 
Who Use 


Lumber 
Let the carpenter help 


to advertise your yard 
by giving him a 


Troy Apron 


Circulars and prices 
on request. 


The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 


i TROY, OHIO, U. S.A. a 











increasing export demand and buyers are beginning 
to realize that there is active foreign competition 
for lumber. Prices are moving steadily upward 
on nearly every item and buyers are glad to get 
lumber that they refused to pay $5 less for a short 
time ago. The mills are being crowded to keep up 
with the demand, 


St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—The market for southern 
pine continues to advance, growing firmer with each 
advance. Dealers everywhere, realizing that the 
mills will not catch up on production, are showing 
a keen desire to buy more freely. Practically every 
item on the list is strong. Locally there is an im- 
proved demand. 


New Orleans, La., May 19.—Another week of 
very active demand is reported, bookings again 
passing the ‘normal’ line, with production and 
shipments below that level. Some items are in 
very low supply, mill assortments remaining badly 
broken in spite of recent efforts to replenish and 
even them up. Production is said to be increasing 
somewhat with improved weather but labor condi- 
tions are still unsatisfactory, many mills reporting 
a scarcity of labor as well as a lack of efficiency. 
Prices are very strong with further advances in 
prospect. 


Alexandria, La., May 19.—There is plenty of labor 
but for the first time in many months some mills 









No matter how large or small your 
trade area may be it is important that 
you get your share of the flooring 
business. You can do this when you 


The Ultimate Choice of 
Large and Small Dealers 


If you are boosting the national “Build a Home” 
campaign with the hope of increasing business, you 
should investigate the merits of 


conto 
MAPLE*> BIRCH 


HOLT QUALITY « SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years. 


rand 
FLOORING 


sell “Oconto Brand” Flooring. Its 
uniform quality and millwork will at- 
tract new customers and bring you 
repeat orders. A trial order will prove 
the superiority of 











Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 











Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 


CONTO 


WISCONSIN 





of tying bundles for domes- 
tic or export shipment is 
to use 


STAR *“rte“ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


With this method of tying your bun- 
dlesof Flooring,Ceiling, Siding, Pick- 
ets, Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc., 


a The Economical Way 





Manufacturers of 


STAR, 

JUNIOR STAR, 
BULL DOG AND 
HERCULES 
















will lay closer together—thereby en- 
abling youto load more bundles in a 
car or cargo. 


Write today for full particulars. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 
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are having considerable trouble in securing cars. 
There has been a material increase over last week 
in inquiries and orders and if the condition con- 
tinues many of the mills will have to withdraw 
from the market on account of their inability to 
fill orders. The dry stock on hand is getting shorter 
daily and it does not seem possible to increase the 
production sufficiently to meet the increased de- 
mand. Orders and inquiries are coming from all 
sources and localities and there is no particular 
demand for any certain sizes. Prices are standing 
firm and an upward tendency is apparent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 21.—An encouraging amount of 
business is being received for southern pine and the 
market is strong. Advances of from 50 cents to 
$2.25 have occurred in the various grades during the 
last two or three weeks and the market has much 
strength behind it. Retailers are finding an in- 
creased demand because of improvement in building, 
particularly of small structures. A little railroad 
buying is reported. 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—A slight increase is now 
being noted in the demand for southern longleaf. 
Dealers are having some trouble from the con- 
stantly changing and high-climbing quotations from 
the mills on partition and flooring. Partition is 
quoted $47.50 to $51; flooring, A, $60 to $62.50; B, 
$58.50 to $60.50; C, $49.50 to $51. The demand for 
No. 2 common southern is not showing any appre- 
ciable gain. Prices are variable and the market is 
unsatisfactory. Most dealers are offering 6-inch at 
$36 to $37. 

Baltimore, Md., May 19.—During the week there 
has been a more extended inquiry for Georgia pine, 
which made it evident that there are no big stocks 
and that production is still held down. Dealers who 
try to augment their stocks find quotations well 
maintained. Stocks of longleaf are not heavy and a 
strong demand would probably stiffen the quota- 
tjons. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—If all reports may be 
considered of weight, the southern pine market is 
returning to normal conditions. Some items seem to 
be scarcer and prices in most cases are higher, altho 
the lists still show concessions from a week ago ona 
few items. However, advances are more numerous 
and the average is from $1.50 to $2 up for the whole 
market. Dimension has been the leader’ for 
strength, with boards and flooring almost as active. 
Ceiling averages about $1 higher and partition is 
active but quotations show some irregularity. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

Norfolk, Va., May 19.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. 0. b. 
Norfolk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $43 to $45.50; No. 2, 
$40 to $42; No. 3, $37 to $38; 4/4 edge box, $28 to $30; 
4/4 edge culls, $26.50 to $27; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$26.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $19. Six-inch box rough, 
$30 to $31. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $45.50 to $47.50; 
No. 2, $43.50 to $44.50; No. 3, $38 to $38.50; box, 
$31.50 to $32.50; culls, $27.50; red heart, $27. No. 1, 
10-inch, $46.50 to $48.50; No. 2, $44 to $45; No. 3, 
$38.50 to $39.50; box, $32 to $33; culls, $27.50 to $28; 
red heart, $27 to $27.50. No. 1, 12-inch, $48 to $50.50; 
No. 2, $46 to $48.50; No. 3, $41 to $42; box, $34 to $35; 
culls, $28.50 to $29; red heart, $27.50 to $28. No. 1, 
5/4 edge, $47.25 to $48.50; No. 2, $45 to $46; No. 3, 
$39; box, $31 to $32; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $48.50 to $49.50; 
No. 2, $46.50 to $47.50; No. 3, $40; box, $31 to $32; 
No. 1, 8/4 edge, $49.50 to $51.50; No. 2, $47.50 to 
$49.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $33.50 to $34; box 
bark strips, $20.50 to $22.50. No. 1, 6-inch dressed 
four sides, $50; No. 2, $47; No. 1, 8-inch, $51; No. 2, 
$47.50; No. 1, 10-inch, $52; No. 2, $48.50; No. 1, 12- 
inch, $53.50; No. 2, $49.50. No. 1, 13/16x2%4- and 3- 
inch rift flooring, $59.75 to $61; No. 2, $56.50 to $57; 
No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $45.50 to $47.50; No. 2, 
$44.50 to $46.50; No. 3, $40 to $41.50; No. 4, $33.50 
to $35.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $30.50 to $31; No. 2, 
$29 to $29.50; No. 38, $24.75 to $25.50; No. 4, $22. 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $31 to $32; No. 2, $30 to $31; 
No. 3, $27.75 to $28.75; No. 4, $24 to $25. No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $47 to $49; No. 2, $45.50 to 
$47.50; No. 3, $40.50 to $42.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $38 to $39. Six-inch roofers, $31.50 
to $32.50; 8-inch, $32 to $33; 10-inch, $33 to $34; 
12-inch, $35 to $36. Two-inch factory flooring, $32 
to $33; 38-inch, $35 to $36. No. 1 pine lath, $6.70, 
and 38-inch box heart, $41. 


New York, N. Y., May 20.—Notwithstanding the 
improvement in other lines, shortleaf southern pine 
orders are not very active. Box demand is quiet and 
little improvement is expected before late summer. 
Yards are laying in a good supply of roofers and 
small quantities for building schedules, but the slow- 
ness with which the building situation develops 
hardly warrants yards buying too far ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., May 21.—North Carolina pine is 
getting stronger in price and the mills have been 
advancing their quotations as much as $2 in some 
instances. They still complain of the shortage of 
labor. An additional reason for high prices is the 
steady rainy weather which has prevailed recently. 
The building situation is improving. 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—North Carolina pine is 
quiet. There is a slight increase in demand for 
rough edge noted, indicating some interest among 
consumers in finish. However the demand for it is 
very far from normal. It is quoted, 4/4, under 
12-foot, firm at $50 to $51. Roofers are getting 4 
little firmer. The average quotations are: 1x6, $36 
to $37; 1x8, $37 to $38. Prices higher than these, 
that prevailed for a time, are little heard of now. 
These prices are for air-dried stock. Demand for 
roofers is slow. 
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Baltimore, Md., May 19.—Interest among buyers 
of North Carolina pine has become more active 
and some very sizeable orders have been taken for 
delivery beginning perhaps next July or later. 
Much inquiry originates from the box makers, who 
are approaching their busy season. Builders also 
show an increasing interest in the available assort- 
ments. Since it became plain that there are no 
heavy accumulations to dispose of there is of 
course a resistance to any price concessions. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 19.—Further improvement 
of demand is generally reported today. Owing to 
broken conditions of mill stocks it is not always 
easy to supply all items listed in mixed-car orders, 
which predominate. The brisker demand comes 
from all cypress-consuming territory, there being 
a notable improvement in the East. A good volume 
of straight cars is being handled, the takings of 
factory selects continuing as a market feature. 
Some manufacturers have bulletined advances on 
the scarcer items ranging from $1.50 on common 
grades to as high as $5 on thick upper-grade stock. 
Others report prices unchanged but exceedingly 
firm with the tendency toward higher levels. 


Chicago, May 21.—Cypress, along with other 
woods, shows improvement. The demand is chiefly 
for building lumber and distributers say that many 
of the mills have not the stocks to fill the items 
wanted. The distributers who can have mixed cars 
shipped quickly are getting the cream of the trade. 
Prices are strong. 








Kansas City, Mo., May 20—Cypress mills are re- 
ported having difficulty in meeting the increased 
demand for lumber and at the same time keeping 
their stocks assorted, tho buying is still largely 
on the mixed car basis. Altho there has been an 
improvement in output, it has been barely enough 
.to meet the heavier demand and some mills are 
already reporting their stecks becoming broken. 
While there have been no recent advances worth 
mentioning, prices are very firm and are expected 
to show some increases. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Mill representatives re- 
port that there is a decidedly healthier demand for 
Gulf stock cypress. The demand is greater for shed 
stock and finish, and factory stock is improving 
The market is firm at unchanged prices. Distributers 
report that they are doing an excellent business with 
country dealers. 


Alexandria, La., May 19.—Continued brisk cypress 
demands are reported and there is quite a gain 
in inquiries and orders for straight cars. Lumber- 
men are exerting every effort to increase production 
to meet increased demand but orders are so heavy 
that stocks are very low and badly broken and are 
decreasing steadily. The supply of labor is plenti- 
ful but some of the mills have reported their inabil- 
ity to secure sufficient cars. Prices are advancing 
steadily and it is evident that next week will see a 
decided jump. The demand is from diversified 
sources and from all sections of the country. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—Brisk demand charac- 
terizes the cypress market. There are complaints 
that mills are making slow deliveries to this terri- 
tory, a fact explained by representatives of some 
mills as due to the recent increase of the demand 
from all distributing markets and the consequent 
inroads upon marketable stocks. There is not as 
much country trade as there was a month ago, but 
the factories have been making up for that loss. 
Quotations tend upward. 


New York, N. Y., May 20.—Prices are firm and 
wholesalers report an increasing demand. A good 
outlook for building puts small cypress consuming 
woodworking mills in a better buying mood. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 21.—The cypress demand is 
fair and prices are being well maintained. Reports 
from the mills are to the effect that the weather 
lately has been very rainy and stocks have not been 
increasing. As a result of this and of the likelihood 
of better buying soon, higher prices are expected. 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—The trade in cypress is 
steadily growing better, not only with the factory 
consumers but with the yard men. Need for finish 
for repair work at least is causing some activity 
in the market. The outlook is considered good by 
the dealers and prices are remaining firm. Current 
quotations are: 1sts and 2nds, 4/4, $69.50 to $72; 
5/4, 6/4, $71.50 to $74; 9/4, $80.50 to $83.50; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $46.50 to $48; 5/4, 6/4, $53 to $55; 8/4, 
$58 to $59. 


Baltimore, Md., May 19.—Prospects for cypress 
have improved and there is every indication that 
the call will be greatly increased, with perhaps 
some stiffening in the quotations. Dealers are now 
generally disposed to augment their holdings but 
are confronted with the fact that the mills do not 
have extensive assortments in hand. In the event 
of a brisk inquiry there is every prospect that a 
shortage will develop. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 21.—The red cedar shingle market 
has reached such a stage that few quotations are ob- 
tainable. The Coast shingle people tell local dis- 
tributers to send in their orders and they will place 
them at the best prices obtainable. Red cedars 
were considerably above last week’s market, but 
there was considerable variation in quotations, 
which did not last more than a day or so. White 
cedars advanced this week, the advances being 15 
cents over last week in each instance. The new 


quotations are, Chicago basis: Extras, $4.55; stand- 
ards, $3.70, and sound butts, $2.80. The market for 
lath is improved. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 19.—The shingle trade 
seems to increase in activity as prices go up. There 
is no longer any waiting for lower quotations and 
it is a question of getting the shingles. The whole- 
sale trade reports its best business from distant 
markets, but in this territory trade is improving 
and what few transit cars are offered are snapped 
up quickly. Clears are still far out of line in price 
as compared with stars, which are strong. They are 
quoted in the retail market at $4.50. : 


Seattle, Wash., May 17.—Four-dollar shingles are 
here. Changes in prices have been rapid and at the 
end of the week clears sold for from $3.95 to $4, with 
*A* a dollar below these figures. The scarcity of 
shingles has forced an increase of $1 in shingle prices 
in six weeks, 75 cents in a month, or an average of 
a little more than 2% cents a day. During the war 
few cedar logs were cut. Consequently they are 
searce, but production in the woods is being inh- 
creased. Mills are bidding from $21 to $22 for shingle 
logs, the highest price ever known, and all mills that 
can secure a supply are running. This leads to the 
belief that the supply of shingles will soon be largely 
increased and that probably the market is close to 
the peak. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—The demand here is 
for shingles, and the price afterward. There are 
practically no transit cars. Demand appears to 
grow as shipments increase and is general over 
the whole territory from the Rocky Mountains east. 
Dealers figure it will continue for sixty days at least 
and say there is no telling to what height prices 
may go. Quotations today are $3.15 for stars and 
$4.10 for clears. There are very few Canadians to 
be had and quotations range up to $4.45. There 
are not many southern pine No. 2 lath on the mar- 
ket and no No. 1; fir are practically off the market; 
and there are not many western pine. Cypress 
men report fair supplies but are confining No. 1 to 
mixed car orders. While No. 2 cypress lath can be 
had in straight cars dealers say stocks are too 
small to permit this much longer. Siding prices 
have taken a big jump, advancing to $28.50 or 
$29.50 for clear; $27.50 to $28.50 for A; and $20 to 
$21 for B. A good many mills report no stocks and 
a further advance is expected. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 19.—The shingle market con- 
tinues to advance, the present price, Pacific coast 
base, being $4 for clears and $3 for stars. There is 
very little buying. Reports from the Coast say that 
the searcity of logs is growing more apparent every 
day and that there are not enough logs in sight to 
keep the mills running for the next thirty days. 


New Orleans, La., May 19.—Cypress_ shingle 
stocks continue depleted and broken in assortment, 
there being little apparent effort to increase pro- 
duction, while demand continues very strong. Prob- 
ably as a consequence of the cypress shingle situa- 
tion, a better demand for southern pine shingles 
is reported. Cypress lath are in very active call, 
with mill stocks declining in volume and ae- 
ceptances generally limited to mixed car orders. 
Prices on both cypress items are very firm and it 
is understood that some of the mills are not quot- 
ing on shingles at present. 

New York, N. Y., May 20.—The market is active 
and there is a better demand for dressed stocks than 
for several weeks. Timbers and building schedules 
are firm. Railroad and ship yard inquiries are dull. 
There is some dock work in progress, but orders for 
southern pine come largely from those who are 
anticipating their wants rather than from an urgent 
current demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 21.—The shingle market is 
abnormally strong and it is said that shingles are 
almost unobtainable. Wholesalers are asking $5.66 
for extra clears, which is a big advance over recent 
prices, and $4.38 for stars. Stocks in the East are 
generally small and few shingles are being sold 
at the high prices. 


Baltimore, Md., May 19.—The outlook for both 
shingles and lath has not been so favorable for a 
long time as it is at present. Business is slowly 
but steadily expanding with stocks, especially of 
shingles, sufficiently small to leave the sellers in a 
strong position. It appears altogether unlikely 
that the mills will be able to catch up with the 
shortage that developed last year and there is 
every indication that the inquiry for shingles and 
lath will undergo a big increase before long. 

Boston, Mass., May 21.—A better demand and 
firmer prices are noted for both shingles and lath. 
The best grades of red cedar shingles are selling 
at $5.50 and over; and best grades of whites at $5.40, 
and no less. Clears sell at $4.90 and over. Lath, 
1%-inch, sell at $5 and 1%-inch for $4.50, tho some 
ask $4.60. On clapboards the market is firm and 
demand poor. Four-foot extras are quoted at $60 
and clears at $58, all grades being very scarce. 
Two-inch furring rarely sells for more than $37 
and is not active. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—Strength has been 
added to the shingle market, especially in cedars, 
which are scarce. Cypress and pine also sell from 
25 to 50 cents in advance, and some distributers are 
experiencing long waits in getting acceptances of 
orders by the mills. Demand for lath also has ex- 
panded and prices on pine are up 10 cents on firsts 
and from 15 to 20 cents on seconds. Cypress seems 
in better supply than the other woods and under a 
few car lot movements quotations have held firm. 





ewe Money On Hien 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. 


Buy the kind that will not wash or 
brush off; the kind that work successfully on 
wet, green, frosty or dry lumber. For 75 years 
we have supplied lumbermen with the old 
reliable 


American 
Acme 
Crayons 












today and prove their quality 
by actual use. Made in all col- 
ors; and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Don’t delay. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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( Bi-Lateral 


is the Economical 


Fire Hose 


Its construction prevents the rubber 


Sema from cracking or leaking. 


rd Fire Underwriters and the U. S. Government have 
endorsed Bi-Lateral Fire Hose because of its depend- 
ability. 








Write today for Catalog. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacnie GRAND PRIZE 
pnochenbneichdarn ndlniendmad 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity IS00 Axes & Tools 








YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in .—y 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No (¢ 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not | 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All \ 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





ya af INTEREST IN OLD ESTABLISHED 
pean s rd. Chance of a lifetime. You must know just 
person to take = management, Sales $100,000 nn 
od : oe city, 8 hours from New York. nusual 


attractive a. Competition ideal. No planing 
mill complications ust be a money maker honorably. 
$20,000 cash required. Character first consideration. Ad- 
dress ‘‘T. 27,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ANY INFORMATION 
Of George D. Fisher, age 41, height 5 feet, 11 inches, 
weight about 180 lbs., sandy complexion, hair auburn, 
all around sawmill man, Any information will be sinély 
received by his father, J. H. FISHER, 2709 Olark Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








COMPETENT MANAGER WANTED. 


Large yellow pine wholesaler will establish Pacific Coast 

buying office. Want man thoroly experienced in Western 

Woods. Must be under 40. State qualifications fully. 
Address “W. 87,’’ care American Lumberman., 





WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For lumber yard in small town in Aliuus, Young man 
preferred. 


Address “T, 15,’’ care American Lumberman, 











WANTED—FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK 
Young man 20 to 25 years old, high school graduate who 
has had experience in a retail lumber yard, and is familiar 
with the different commodities in order to handle stock 
sheet. Will also be required to assist in checking reports 
from the yards. Must be accurate and quick in figuring. 
Excellent opportunity for young man who will make good 
and who wishes to establish himself with a permanent con- 
nection. Give age, amount of experience and references. 

Address ‘““W. 36,’’ care American Lumberman, 


BOOKKEEPER—WANTED 
By lumber manufacturer and wholesaler—a man capable 
of handling accounts and systematizing—one not afraid of 
work and who does things right now. In your reply state 
experience and salary wanted, also give references of former 
employers. 
Address “WwW. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR SMALL YARD 
Located in village of 500 population. State salary wanted, 
give references, age, married or single, and all particulars 
in first letter. Must be able to take charge at once. 

Address ““W. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Logging superintendent, familiar with hardwood and hem- 
lock logging operations in northern part of the lower 
peninsula. No —, need apply. 
Address . 5,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED “ASH INSPECTOR 
Northern manufacturer looking for the best ash inspector 
that can be found, is to take up stocks at mills. If you 
can qualify write us giving particulars as to service record, 
salary expected, etc. 
Address 














35,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED 
1 edgerman for band and circular mill 
1 box factory superintendent 
1 logging superintendent 
Above positions in Colorado. Write for te and give 
wages expected, sta ting how soon coul 
Address “8, 12,°° care American Lumberman. 


YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER. 
For well established wholesale and manufacturing concern, 
now well organizd and making money. All conditions the 
very best. Location large city north. Want man who can 
devote entire time to sales office and one who can invest 
ten thousand dollars or more, acting as treasurer and direc- 
tor. Must be thoro lumberman, know the markets; only 
high class man will be considered. State age, experience, 
salary, amount could invest and when could report. Work 
fast, as there are few propositions like this on the market. 
ress ‘R. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR COMMISSARY 
Store, healthy sawmill town in northern Louisiana. Must 
be capable buyer and competent to handle colored trade as 
well us white. Give following information in first letter, 
otherwise application will not be considered: Age, married 
or single, references, salary wanted, 

Address “T, 2,"’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—A MARRIED MAN FOR 
Retail lumber and hardware; must be accurate and com- 
petent. Salary and answer in own handwriting. 
dress “T, 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANING SUPERINTENDENT 
Foreman, familiar with manufacturing of all kinds of in- 
terior trim. Must also be able to do detailing and estimat- 
ee bens Dee | for the right man. 

“T, 43,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For good sizeu lumver yaru in tuwu o: 6v,vv0. Man with 
experience in retail competition desired, 
Aduress ““d. 40, cure American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MARRIED MAN 
To loud wugeus wud uuiwau curs in u rei lumuer yard 
near Chicagy; steady position, good wages. 

Aduress ‘a. dU, Cure Aimerscan Lumberman, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS 
Bovkkeeper ubu geueru: vilice miu ive recat lumber yard 
iu VDeiruil, Stlule age, experience und salury expected. Best 
of relereucen aud cleau record reyuired, 
Auuress a He cure Almericun Lumberman, 


WAwWLED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For a revail lumver and coal yuru in wwe Lunuandle of 
‘Lexus. Give Lull particulurs in Urst letter, stating age, 
experience, salary expected and relerences. 
Aduress “SL AkK,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
To take full charge retail yard in Wwwu of about 25,000. 
Must have executive apiiity, be avie to make estimates 
for house builuing, understand vuiluing lines and capaule 
of taking cuompiele churge, stating age, reference, expe- 
rience und salury wanted. 
Aduress ““w. ¥,"’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Combination booskeeper-stenugrapuer fur lune yard com- 
pany at general ovliice; give age, experience, references and 
salary expected in firsc letter, 
Address “WwW. 10,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MANAGER 
Thorougily competent man to manuge planing muiil in South, 
purchasing rough lumver from small mulis, Salury and 
prout guuring vusis. State fully experience and qualifica- 
tions, 
Address “W. 12,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN AS STENOGRAPHER 
And timekzeper in sawmill olice. Write fully as to ex- 
perience, age, salary wanted, whether married, and give 
references. Wermanent position. Healthy location. 
CYBUR LUMBER COMPANY, Cybur, Miss. 


WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Or mavager for = pine operation to take complete 
charge of mill, railroad and woods. Only experienced man 
proficient in logging and railroading who can yong ngs dl 
log his mill at reasonable costs need apply. Will pay the sal- 
ary to the right man, State experience and salary wanted, 
Address ““W, 40,’’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED SECOND MAN 
In good yard in western South Dakota. Good salary and 
opportunity for advancement to capable man. State ex- 
perience, references, salary expected and how soon you 
could come, in first letter. 
ddress ““W. 41,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
Wholesale lumber business in Chicago. Must thoroughly 
understand handling customers’ and mill settlements and 
be capable of taking complete charge of accounting —— 
ment. Good position at once. In answer give experience 
and salary wanted. 

Address 
































“‘W. 39,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill machine working foreman for good sized retail 


planing mill, 
Address “T, 41," care American Lumberman, 











WANES asa CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
By concern doing half-million dollar annual retail business. 
Man understanding costs and thoroughly acquainted wi 
lumber essential. 
Address “T, 88,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER & ASSISTANT MANAGER 
In large yard in western South Dakota. Must be good sales- 
man, have pleasing personality and ability and ambition to 
advance. An exceptional opening for capable man who is 
not afraid of hard work where same will be appreciated and 
rewarded. In first letter state full particulars, experience, 
references, how soon you could come and salary asked. 
Address “T. 31,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC, CAPABLE 
Retail lumberman to act as assistant in town of 10,000; good 
business. Salary $115.00. pe rondo for experienced man- 
ager to have management of one of a line of yards within 
twelve months. State age, married or single, experience, 
and complete qualifications in first letter, 
BOX 256, Independence, Kans. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To operate lath mill by contract. Furnish own crew. 
GERMAIN & BOYD LUMBER COMPANY, 
Atlanta, La, 


os WANTED FOR YARD 
In New Mexico. ‘Town of 3,000 population, 
GIBSON- FAW LUMBER COMP ANY, Albuquerque, N. M. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SCALERS AND 
Loaders for loading and handling lumber, should have re- 
tail experience. ‘Transportation charges refunded if satis- 
factory after six months service. Write stating age, expe- 
rience, recommendations and salary desired. F. M. SIB- 
LEY LUMBER COMPANY, Kercheval & Beaufait Avenues, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD FOREMAN 
Young man of experience and familiar with lumber, mill 
work and building material, 
Address “S$. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced and capable of doing general office work in 
retail lumber office. Good country town short distance from 
Chicago. Splendid opportunity. 

Address “S$. 18,’ care American Lumberman, — 
WANTED—STENOGRAPHER INVOICE CLERK 
Young man to make invoices and do stenographic work by 

lumber manufacturing company. 
Address “S. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED—A COMPETENT TOOL ROOM MAN 
To file 4” resaws, small circular, cut-off and rip saws; 
keep up Shimer heads for sash, doors and flooring; make 
and temper special cutters for sash and door machines 
and shaper. Also to do special belt work. A good job fora 
good man. If you don’t know your business, don’t answer 


Address “‘W. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—AT ONCE FIRST CLASS FILER 


For combination band and circular sawmill. 
WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO., 
Hermansville, Mich, 


WANTED—CAPABLE LEFT-HAND CIRCULAR 
Sawmill operator. Give full details by letter and any in- 
formation you want and will advise quickly. 

HUTCHINS LUMBER AND STORAGE CO.,, 
139th St. and Western Ave., Blue Island, Ill. 


WANTED—BAND SAWYER 
6 ft. Fay & Egan mill. Steady job. 
BATESVILLE LUMBER & VENEER CO., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans, >. for large southern plant. State age, experience; 














~y references and state salary expected. Good opening 
a man. 
dress “F. 145,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
— aoe band mill in Northern Michigan. Write for par- 
cula: 


Asérens “F. 83,’’ care American Lumberman. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the American Lumberman, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DB 
PARTMENT. 





WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
Thoroughly acquainted with retail dealers in Wisconsin. 
State age, veninee and reference. 


Address ‘W. 32,’’ care American Lomberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS COMMISSION 
Salesman to sell Pacific coast lumber and shingles. In 
reply state territory, that you can work, 

Address “S. 26,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN FAMILIAR WITH 
North Carolina Pine to sell on commission basis. Could also 
use a few salaried salesmen. Have territory open in Penn- 
sylvania, New nt tom New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
sets and Rhode Islan 

THE ELM Cty LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. C. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles bevel siding 
and Pacific coast — products on cemmission. 
Address . 105."" care American Lumberman. 














AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 

MAKB 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘‘Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the time— 


it isa 
GooD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
With proven ability wants position as buyer, salesman or 


manager. Have had eight years’ experience buying for large 
Chicago wholesaler, buying about sixty million a year, mostly 
factory stock. I am thoroughly familiar with every detail 
ot the business from stump to customer. Have also jad five 
years’ experience selling on the road, handling yard and 
factory stock, cut stock and box shooks. I am an expert 
grader in white pine, fir, spruce and yellow pine. Have 
served about fifteen years at the manufacturing end. I am 
at present employed, but want to change. Best of refrences. 
Address X. F. K., Bend, Ore. 


LINE YARD BUSINESS MANAGER 
Desires connection with Line Yard Company in Chicago. 
Thirty years’ experience with Retail and Wholesale Lum- 
ber Companies, Formerly with large Line Yard Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Reasonable salary with an interest. 
Address “T, 19," care American Lumberman. 








WANTED IN CHICAGO 
Experienced bookkeeper and office man by manufacturers of 
northern hardwoods and hemlock. State age, experience and 
salary wanted, 
ddress “‘H. 85,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WRITE US 


When you want employment, ee, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, plaining mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If is don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man, Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 
us. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMA., 
Manhattan Bldg., os 8. Dearborn at, Chicago. 





PLANING MILL SUPT. 
Open for position; competent and reliable; particulars if 


interested. 
“T, 23," care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you do not want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are re 
ceived by us. Now is the time, send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., Chl- 
cago, Ills, 




















